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NEW BUILDINGS IN THE METROPOLIS, 
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. MARY-LE-BONE CHURCH. 
| T IS elegant building is situated in 


ie New Road, near the old church 
re Lad bone. It was originally 
. ran as an additional chapel-of-ease 
nh ney ; but, when the interior had 
er — and arranged, it was so 
om mired, that it was thought ex- 
) — make it the PARISH CHURCH. 
aed stone cupola which had been 

was then taken down, and the 
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present tower was substituted in its 
place. The front towards the New Road 
was increased in length, and the portico 
of six fine Corinthian columns was taste- 
fully attached to the building. No alte- 
ration was, however, deemed necessary 
in the interior. 

The internal dimensions of this new 
church are an hundred feet in length, 
sixty feet in width, and forty-two feet 
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290 
+» height. It is calculated to contain a 
comgregution of two thousand persons. 
The time it occupied in building was 
three years; and, now it is finished, it is 
esteemed a public ornament of the me- 
tropolis, highly creditable to the genius 
~~ science of Mr. Harpwick, of 
Great Marlbro’-street, the architect. It 
has taken from the quarter of the 
town where it has been erected, the 
tameness which hitherto bad characte- 
rised its distant prospect, as well as the 
architecture of its public and private 
structures; and has removed from the 
largest and most wealthy parish in Bri- 
tain the disgrace of having a parish- 
church little superior to a barn. 


ae 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

| HAVE had a very interesting con- 

versation with Capt. B********, who 
lately returned from a voyage to the Rio 
Plata for his health; and, as you are a 
true abolitionist, I will detail what he 
has related to me concerning the Slave 
Trade. 

At Buenos Ayres the trade is abolish- 
ed; and the children of slaves, born 
since the declaration of independance, 
are free. When anegro becomes a sol- 
dicr, his pay for three years is considered 
the property of his master, and after that 
time he is perfectly enfranchised. The 
negroes are fond of a military life, and 
make excellent soldiers, and in Buenos 
Ayres they have seven fine regiments. 
In Rio Janeiro and at Bahia there were 
such an abundance of slaves, and so 
little attended to, that they were rot- 
ting in the streets; for, the roll tobacco 
and produce, with which they are pur- 
chased, being very cheap,the slaves them- 
selves are considered as scarcely worthy 
of care. Howevez, many cargoes from 
Africa are not landed, on account of the 
custom-house duties; but, after obtain- 
ing provisions, they are dispatched to 
better markets, 

Capt. B. went afterwards to the Ha- 
vannah, where .he remained nearly 
three months. He inspected 'the returns, 
and found tht ABOVE TWENTY 
THOUSAND SLAVES had been 
Janded in that city during the time of his 
residence. Seven vessels have entered in 
a day; and, when he sailed, there were 
four French vessels in the harbour—one 
of them, a large ship, with EIGHT HUN- 
DRED SLAVES, two brigs, and a sehooner, 
Cuba has two other harbours, in which 
Wany slaves are landed, and many are 
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Continued Enormities of the Stave Trade. 






i 
received at Porto Rico: ee. 
must now allow to Spain about aluadied 
thousand slaves a-year, and to Portugal 
as many more; whe before on 
Abolition Act they did not dmg t 
wretchedness above forty thousand! Yet 
this is not surprising, a We consider 
how greatly the purchase is diminished 
on the coast of Africa, and that from 
21, to 5. a-head will procure slaves jg 
any port; and, how great must be 
ihe profit,—in the Brazils 75/, a-head 
being paid for them, in the Havannah 
100/., and, when smuggled to the Flo. 
ridas and to New Orleans, a good slave, 
male or female, will fetch 200/,' 
after abolishing the trade, and preaching 
so much about the miseries of Afri 
we seem fo have augmented that hor 
rible traffic, and encreased the 
sufferings! In ten years, of nearly two 
millions of slaves we have captured 
about ten thousand, and expended at 
least a million and a half of the public 
money; only to advance the wealth of 
Spain and Portugal, and enable those 
nations to undersell us in every foreign 
market, not only in sugar and coffee, but 
in all tropical produce ; for, in the Bra- 
zils, the Portuguese (having obtained 
above a hundred Chinese instructors) 
have been enabled to cultivate TBA in 
great quantities, and of excellent qua 
lities. Surely humanity, as well as 
common policy, pointed out the neces- 
sity of establishing a universal abolition 
at once; and no one can be so infatnate! 
as to suppose, that, while Great Britain 
was preserving Portugal and Spain 4s 
independent nations, she could not have 
insisted on their abolishing: the Slave 
Trade. * io 

A most feasible plan was judiciously 
thrown out by Dr. Thorp, to prevent 
Spain from renewing the royal licence 
for slave-trading after the _ hoa 
bruary, 1816, entering into a 
cnt with the Havannsh merchants, 
by whom the court of Spain has always 
been influenced in all Slave-Trade cot 
cerns; yet nothing that could 
diminish this nefarious traffic seems eve! 
to have been attempted. Really it 
time the spell should evaporate, thal 
delusion and misrepresentation should 
no longer be endured, wisdom and “ 
humanity should resume their seat, of 
interested hypocrisy, in the mask al 
infallibility, should no longer be allowe 
to perpetuate misery in Africa, an 
endangers the prosperity of Great 
i PuHILo-VERITATIS- 
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1 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


TRIEND of mine has had a small 
gasometer erected, for the purpose 
of trying experiments with coal gas. 
After making use of it for nearly nine 
months, he found, upon examination, 
that the tinned part of the interior was 
nearly as bright and fresh as when first 
erected; although it had contained gas 
within it full six months of the above- 
mentioned time. This circumstance 
suggests the propriety of using tin or 
iron tubing for gas purposes, instead of 
copper, Which experience proves has a 
at tendency to rapidly corrode, when 
in contact with coal-gas that is not ex- 
ceedingly well purified ; or, if it is found 
absolutely necessary to use copper tubes, 
will not tinning the interior part of them 
be useful as a preventive ? 
There is another, and still more sim- 
ple, way, which is, to heat the tube, and 
run into it melted resin, or some such 
substance: this might be spread in the 
interior of the pipe with a hot wire; it 
would thus form a coat over the copper, 
which, I think, would be found imper- 
vious to gas, and to the acrid water 
which is produced therefrom. 
Walworth; April 12. x. Y. 
—___— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
| HAVE lately met with a very cu- 
rious pamphlet,—so curious, indced, 
that I think an account of its contents 
cannot be unacceptable to your readers, 
It bears for its title “ Authentic Docu- 
ments relative to the Miraculous Cure 
of Winefrid White, of the town of Wol- 
verhampton, at Holywell, in Flintshire, 
on the 28th of June, 1805, with ob- 
servations thereon; by J. M—, D.D., 
V.A,,” &e. 
J. M., Mr. Editor, indicates in truth 
ohn Milner, a gentleman of first-rate 
talents, and one of the most celebrated 
Catholic writers in these kingdoms. 
Should the period ever arrive when the 
minds of men will be made up on sub- 
ects of theological controversy, “ Mil- 
her's Letters to Sturges,” which are 
expressly controversial, will be read as 
ong as energetic language, and fair and 
powerful reasoning, shall be admired. 
first document produced in the 
phlet is the declaration of Winefrid 
a ite herself, taken down from her lips 
neat by Dr. Milner. It is as fol- 
date Winefrid White solemnly de- 
teesary her word, and is willing, if 


» £0 confirm by her oath, that 


Pretended Miraculous Cure at Holywelt, 291 


she had been for several years in a v 

infirm state of health; but that, for the 
last three years and more, previous to 
her going ta Holywell, she had been ut- 
terly incapable of doing her work as a 
servant. She says, the first signal effect 
of her disorder was a violent pain in 
her left side, which afterwards extended 
itself to the left hip and the back-bone. 
She describes the said hip and the left 
leg as seeming to fall out of its place, 
in Consequence of the stretching of the 
sinews belonging to it ; so that, when she 
attempted to move, she was forced to 
drag the leg after her. She says, that 


the back-bone was frequently swelled, 


particularly in the upper and lower 
parts of it; to relieve which, sometimes 
blisters, and at other times poultices, 
were applied. These occasioned a great 
discharge of matter, as did also two 
issues which were made in her back, one 
on each side of the bone, and kept 
open for several months. She says, the 
pain in her back-bone, and thence up 
to her head, was most violent; and, du- 
ring the last year and a half of her ma- 
lady, uninterrupted; so that she was 
under the greatest apprehension of losing 
her senses, and frequently prayed to 
God that this misfortune might not be- 
fall her. Sometimes, when she was a 
little better, she could walk with the 
help of a stick, or even, for a short time, 
without one; but she was never free 
from the violent pain and weakness 
above described. At other times she 
was unable to move herself at all, and 
was accordingly carried to and from her 
bed like a new-born infant. Once she 
continued in this state of universal de- 
bility for six weeks together: still the 
principal seat of her pain, she says, was 
the back-bone of the left side. After 
recovering a little from the last men- 


_ tioned severe fit, she began to use a 


crutch, with which she supported her- 
self, and dragged on her left leg, using 
it under the corresponding arm. But 
this arm soon failing, and becoming too 
weak to hold a crutch, and sometimes 
even a handkerchief, or to be raised by 
her to her head, she was forced to hob- 
ble on (when she could move herself at 
all,) with the crutch under her right arm, 
and thus drag on her whole left side as 
if it had been dead. 
“In this helpless and hopeless situa- 
tion, having frequently heard Dr. Under- 
hill and Mr. Stubbs (the physician and 
surgeon who attended her,) declare, 
that medicines could do her no good, 
and that her disorder was incurable ; 
Pp2 
































292 Recent Catholic Miracle, 


she thought of applying to Almighty 
God for supernatural relief, as. she had 
read and heard of many miraculous 
cures that had been performed by His 

ower and goodness, at Holywell, in 

lintshire, through the prayers of the 
blessed Virgin Mary and St. Winefrid; 
she felt a strong inclination to get her- 
self conveyed thither, But, on the 
other hand, being apprehensive of get- 
ting rid of a cross which might be in- 
tended for her sanctification and sal- 
vation, she says, she determined not 
to do, nor even to wish for, any thing 
regarding this matter but in conformity 
with the advice of her spiritual director. 
She, therefore, first applied for counsel 
to the Rev. Mr. Walsh, and afterwards, 
at his desire, to the Rev. Mr. Blount, 
who, having enquired into the motives 
that induced her to wish for a cure of 
her malady, approved of them, and con- 
sented to her undertaking the journey. 
She, thercfore, set off from Wolverhamp- 
ton as soon afterwards as she could get 
herself ready, with an humble confidence 
that God was both able and willing to 
work a miracle in her behalf, as well as 
he had done in favour of so many others. 
This confidence, she says, she expressed 
to some of her friends before she sct 
off. She left Wolverhampton on the 
25th of June, by the stage-coach, and 
reached Chester on the evening of the 
26th, whence she got a conveyance, the 
same night, by a returned post-chaise 
belonging to Mr. Price, of the White 
Horse, to Holywell, where she arrived 
very early the ensuing morning. She 
says, she suffered extremely during 
the journey, and upon her arrival at 
Holywell; so that she began to appre- 
hend the fears which her mistress had 
expressed of her not returning home 
alive would prove to be true. 

“The next morning, the 28th of June, 
about seven o’clock, having performed 
those daily acts of devotion which she 
had continued ever since she had re- 
solved to visit Holywell, at the house 
where she lodged in Well-street, kept 
by a Mrs. Humphreys; she crawled 
down, with great difficulty, to what is 
called St. Winefrid’s Well, in compan 
with a Mrs. Midghall, and the two Mrs. 
Bromleys, ladies who had arrived, from 
Liverpool, at Holywell, the same da 
that she did. One of the latter, she 
says, was so charitable as to assist her 
in bathing. She describes the effect 
of the water, upon her being immersed 
‘nto it, as so much surprising and over- 
Powering her, that she was unable to 


[May 1; 
recollect herself, or attend 

of ber health, till she bores’ A a 
her bathing dress in an adjoining cabin, 
belonging to a Mrs. Needham, Who at. 
tends at the Well, when she found her 
self able to stand upon her lef leg - 
firm as upon her right leg, and that the 
excruciating pains in her back, and her 
other pains and maladies, had quite je 
her; in a word, that she was in 
respect perfectly well. She says, 
remaining a fortnight longer at Holy. 
well, she bathed two. or three times 
more, in compliance with custom, and 
to satisfy the importunity of her fri 
but without any sensible benefit to her 
health; as, in fact, she was perfectly 
cured at her first bathing, and enabled 
to walk, run, or work, as well as ever,” 
From Holywell she went to Puddington, 
in Cheshire, where she had an acquain. 
tance, and from thence to Chester, where 
she was detained several days by her 
friends; so that it was about a month 
from the time of her cure till her reach- 
ing home. She adds, that she has 
never had any return of her former dis- 
orders, pains, or weakness, since the 
day of her cure, viz. the 28th of June, 
being an interval of four months.” 

The declaration of this young woman 
is followed by seventeen others relating 
to the case, proceeding, as Dr. Milner 
observes, page 21, from persons of differ- 
ent stations, religions, and places of resi- 
dence: Protestants, Catholics, English, 
Welsh, resident at Wolverhampton, Li- 
verpool, and Holywell, the greater part 
of them being unknown to one another. 
There is one statement from Mr. Stubbs, 
the surgeon, and one from Dr.-Underhil, 
the physician, who attended her; who 
both declare, that they considered the 
case incurable. Mr. Stubbs states, “that 
his first visit to Winefrid White was, 
as appears by his day-book, on the first 
of Sept. 1802; that he found her m 4 
very debilitated and languishing state, 
owing to an internal disorder, accom 
panied with the most fatal symptoms. 
‘These brought on an enlargement of the 
vertebrae, with a relaxation of the liga 
ments, and a paralytic affection, parti- 
cularly of the left side, so that at length 
the patient could not hold herself up- 
right, nor move herself from place 
place, except in the most feeble — 
and by the help ef a crutch placed u 
her right arm, His last p ye 
Visit was made to her on = yo “ 
gust, 1804, but he frequently ". 
and conversed with her, without dis 


vering any change in her for the = 
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1817-] 
as 92d or 23d of June, 1805, 
heing two or three days before she went 
to Holywell. At the latter end of the 
‘nr month, viz. July, she being then 
returned from her journey, he met her 
in the streets, to his utter astonishment, 
walking with as much firmness, vigor, 
and agility, as any other young person 
of her age: he afterwards ascertained, 
that the ligaments of the vertebrz were 
contracted and firm, though a certain 
small enlargement of them was discern- 
ible, being rather a mark of her past 
weakness than any presant inconveni- 
ence ; she holding herself perfectly erect, 
and moving, in every respect, with the 
vigor and activity of perfect health.” 
Dr. Milner states in a note, “that Mr. 
Stubbs acknowledged he considered the 
case to belong to that species of palsy 
arising from a curvature of the spine, 
which is treated of by the learned Per- 
cival Pott, in vol. 3, p. 353, of his chi- 
rurgical works; and that, therefore, he 
treated it in the manner recommended 
by that eminent practitioner.” 

Mrs. Withenberg, with whom Wine- 
frid White lived as servant for ten years, 
in her declaration, gives an account of 
the wretched state of the health of the 
young woman, for three years previous 
toher going to Holywell; of her leaving 
Wolverhampton for that place on the 
25th of June ; of her apprehensions that 
she would not return alive; of her re- 
ceipt of a letter from her on the 4th or 
Sth July, stating, “that she was per- 
fectly recovered, and of her actual re- 
tum to Wolverhampton towards the 
end of July; able to walk or run, erect, 
strong, and active.” Mrs. Withenberg’s 
— the truth of these 

C 

The declarations of three ladies fol- 
low, viz. of Isabella Midghall, of Ge- 
rard-street, Liverpool ; of Mary Bromley, 
Tytheburn-street, Liverpool; of Eliza- 

Bromley, High-street, Liverpool ; 
who were at Holywell at the same time 
_ Winefrid White. They bear tes- 
mony to her decrepit state previous 
afte thing, and to her immediate cure 
bei t her immersion into the water, they 

Pepe at the time, and Mrs. Mary 
These | assisting her into the well. 

ladies also testify, that, upon being 
Winefrid White, leaving her 

hoon behind her, walked with them 
lis — the greatest strength and 
oe yay ee walked in 

y reenfield Abbey, a 
distance of a mile or more, and back 
and ran down one of the hills, to 


_by the 
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show that she was perfectly cured. 
testimonies of these se aan oot 
— - sone ig ae Edmmtnd- 
street; an - Slater. 

Liverpool. : fee orn 

Jane Price, who keeps the White 
Horse Inn, at Holywell, the widow of 
Mr. Price; Mary Homphreys, at whose 
house Winefrid White lodged at Holy- 
well; Robert Chubb, of Holywell ; Jane 
Needham, keeper of the Well-house, at 
Holywell; Mary Needham, of Holy- 
well; John Hughes, of Holywell; the 
Rey. Edward Wright, of Holywell; 
Elizabeth Jones, of Holywell; all tes- 
tify that they saw Winefrid White on 
Thursday the 27th of June, in the most 
weak and languid state, supporting her- 
self on a crutch; and that they saw her 
on Friday morning, June 28, walking 
without a crutch, perfectly upright, and 
without any appearance of lameness. 
Jane Needham, the keeper of the Well- 
house, cannot recollect the day of Wi- 
nefrid White’s arrival, but she says, “ it 
was about a week before the Midsum- 
mer fair, which is held July 5.” The 
declarations of these persons, and of all 
the others mentioned in the pamphlet 
who bore testimony to the facts of the 
case, are signed with their names. 

I understand, that Winefrid White 
has enjoyed a good state of health ever 
since her return from Holywell, and has 
supported herself by keeping a school at 
Wolverhampton. Dr. Milner’s pamph- 
let is dated—Wolverhampton, Oct. 29, 
1805. He still resides at that town, 
and I have no doubt would give any 
additional information, respecting this 
case, to any one that might chuse to 
apply for it. He has distinguished him- 
self of late years as the champion of the 
unrestricted emancipation of his Ca- 
tholic brethren,—a favor to which all. 
those who are properly acquainted with 
their principles and conduct, must allow 
them to be justly entitled. 

London ; March 7. AN OBSERVER. 

* * We have given place to the prece- 
diag communication as a curious specimen 
of the triumphs of priestcraft over igno- 
rance, even in these days, when Reason 
and Philosophy have done so much to dis- 
prove the possibility of the existence of oc- 
cult and miraculous powers. After Dr. 
Haygarth’s publication of cases, in which 
cures were performed on persons suffering 
under chronic diseases, by tractorizing 
them with rusty nails, splinters of wood, 
and pieces of slate-pencil; after the cures 
of inveterate scrofula by the royal impos- 
tors of the house of Stuart; and after the 


astonishing aud well attested cures per- 
| * formed 
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204 Mr. Neele on the English Poets. 


formed bv the strokings of Greatrakes ; 
we should have thought that no member of 
any church would have laid any stress on 
the operation of THE IMPLICIT FAITH OF 
IGNORANT CREDULITY, in producing mi- 
yacles of this nature. Other accidents 
might conspire with the blind and devoted 
faith of this deluded female to produce 
such an effect as she has described ; but 
FAITH ALONE would have been, and is at 
all times, sufficient to produce such effects, 
as anecessary and natural result of the in- 
timate connexion which exists between 
the nervous energies, and the vascular 
and muscular systems of the human body. 


Epiror. 
—_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
. HE Pleasures of Imagination,” 


although disfigured by verbosity, 
and written in a style abundantly too 
ornate, is a poem which cannot fail of 
being perused with pleasure. In de- 
scription, AKENSIDE is not happy: he 
labours to supply, by an elaborate accu- 
mulation of splendid epithets and gor- 
geous sentences, that freshness and rich- 
ness of landscape which is to be seen no- 
where but in Nature, and in the produc- 
tions of those artists by whom Nature 
has been most closely copied. The 
superior effect of unsophisticated sim- 
plicity in description has been triumph- 
antly shewn in our own times by the 
“Poet of Cumberland.” Neither in ab- 
stract imagery is Akenside successful : 
bis metaphors are confused, and his pic- 
tures in general vague and indistinct. 
But the praise due to the author of “ the 
Pleasures of Imagination” is on account 
of the beauty, justness, and sometimes 
sublimity, of his sentiments ; the exalted 
spirit of independance which bréathes 
throughout his writings; and the ease 
and elegance with which he clothes mo- 
ral precepts in the most flowing and 
harmonious versification. 

THOMSON is an author whose merits 
and defects have not been very accu- 
rately baianced—for, while some have 
exalted him to the right hand of Milton, 
others have placed him among the herd 
of imitators. Truth, in this instance, as 
in so many others, lies between the ex- 
tremes;—in style he is an imitator, and 
a bad imitator, of Milton; but he has 
nothing else in common with him. His 
descriptions are pictures of Nature, 
most accurately and strongly drawn, 
but they want the glow of imagination, 
which should raise them to a level with 
their prototypes. Nature, however faith- 
fully copied, is not all we expect from 





[May 1, 
the poet, for the copies will always want 
innumerable graces, which are to be 
found in the original ; these it is the by. 
siness of the poet to supply from the 
abundant sources of imagination, Thom. 
son saw the beauties of Nature, but he 
did not feel their invisible and undefina. 
ble associations. When Shakspeare 
paints Nature, every hill and every gley 
swarms with spirits; if he looks intog 
cowslip-bell, he discovers the “ deticats 
Ariel” nestling there ; the hilis on which 
his eye is feasting are “ heaven-kissi 
hills ;” and even the very air which he 
breathes “smeils wooingly.” So, too, 
when Milton points out to us the beau. 
ties of Nature, we perceive that “mil. 
lions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth ;” we hear voices “ sole or respon- 
sive each to other’s note,” and the moon 
appears as— 
*“One who had been led astray 
Thro’ the heaven’s wide pathless way.” 
It is such “‘ fine frenzies” as these which 
charm us in the poetry of Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Wordsworth ; and the 
want of which is the great defect of 
Thomson. He pleases.the reader, but 
does not astonish him ; he sports on the 
surface of Nature, but never plunges 
into her mysteries ; his pictures are ac- 
curate, they are beautiful, they form 4 
brilliant and gorgeous temple, but they 
want the presence of the inspiring Deity 
which alone can hallow and consecrate 
the fane. 
Younc is the sublimest of poets since 
Milton : he astonishes principally by the 
grandeur and gloom of his abstract ima- 
gery. The passage beginning, “ Oh 
treacherous conscience while she seems 
to sleep,” is too trite for quotation ; but 
I know of nothing which surpasses if, 
except that fine poetical exclamation of 
Shakspeare’s Richard II. “ Within the 
hollow crown that rounds the 
temples of a king,” &c. Young moves 
in gloom—it is his residence, 
ment; when he quits it, and attempls 
more cheerful and engaging pictures, 
he fails. This forms his most striking 
dissimilarity from Milton, with . 
he has sometimes been compared; ~ 
may occasionally approach him i of 
terrible and the gloomy, but the poet 
Paradise Lost knew every 
instrument, and could touch them al 
with a master’s hand. Young when be 
would be tender is turgid, wheo 
would be gentle is insipid. Those pars 
of his Night Thoughts which are on! 
didactic have been much 


perhaps, beyond their merit; for eon 
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y instances the matter is common- 
place, and the style declamatory. 

The “ Task of Cowper” is the finest 
didactic poem in our language ;—sim- 
plicity style, energy of sentiment, and 
richness of imagination, are the rare cha- 
racteristics of this original production. 
His satire is of the most caustic kind ; 
it stops not at the little follies and im- 

rections which flutter over life, and 
darken the surface, but cuts deep. into 
the root of vice, and hunts after her in 
the inmost recesses of the heart. His 
domestic pictures are enchanting ; they 

kle with the vivid and unfading co- 
lourings of Nature; they have the ease 
and familiarity of Horace, without his 

sness. ‘The Roman bard is seldom 
without his bottle or his mistress; Cow- 
per is surrounded by the endearments of 
friendship, and the feast of intellect. 
Another characteristic, which must not 
he passed over, is his honest and manly 
indignation at that pernicious system 


which has caused so much of the misery © 


which has afflicted the world. ‘The fol- 
lowing lines furnish a lesson which 
should never be forgotten— 
“War's a game which, were their subjects 
wise 
Kings would not play at. Nations would 
do well 
To extort their truncheons from the puny 
grasp 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischief, and who spoil, 
Because men suffer them, their toy, the 
world.” 
Henry NEELE. 
Kentish Town; April 4, 
<_— 
10 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
T will, I think, hereafter appear a 
singular circumstance in the history 
of the musical art, that a refined and 
scientific improvement on the scale of 
the organ, by which all its chords are 
rendered perfect, and the rattling and 
truly disgusting effects of beats banished 
its harmonies, had been two or 
seasons exhibited in London with- 
cut any of the numerous parishes, reli- 
$0Us or musical societies, professors or 
who are so often ordering new 
‘reahs to be built, having so far patro- 
“renee as to order a single 
congregation of Presbyte- 
Nahs tog - the East Indies, 
ventured on the spirited 
eee of having a large and superb 
‘ann built on this construction, 
pound stops; and of engaging, 
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instructed in all the niceties 

and performing upon it. And this is 
the more surprising, when it is consider. 
ed, that the church to which the parties 
belong have uniformly, from the da 
of John Knox until now, obstinately re- 
sisted all attempts of those in Scotland, 
who would have introduced instrumental 
music of any kind into their kirks*; Or- 
gans which have been erected in the 
churches of Glasgow, and, we believe, 
Edinburgh also, having been removed 
afterwards, to satisfy the scruples of 
conscience which a large number of the 
congregation have evinced. Before this 
Instrument was shipped, Messrs. Flight 
and Robson, who built it, exhibited it 
for a short time in their Room in St. 
Martin’s-Jane, to a great number of mu- 
sical professors and amateurs, and some 
of the royal family and nobility. Mr. 
Purkis and Mr. Potter volunteered, on 
this occasion, their services, to assist 
Mr. Alsager, the organist who is going 
with it to India, in exhibiting the in- 
strument, 

Mr. Purkis played from the works of 
Pergolesi, “ Gloria in excelsis” ;—from 
those of Winter, “ Vaghi Colli”, in Por- 
sepine, in the key of Ab, instead of A, 
as set ; and one of his airs in F minor ;— 
from Haydn, “ On thee each living soul 
awaits” ; and, “The Heavens are tell- 


to go out with it, an Organist, Properly 
tuning 


~ ing,” in B five sharps, instead of C;— 


from Handel, “ Haifelujeh”, in five flats, 
instead of two sharps;—several pieces 
from the Dettingen “Te Deum”; 
“Surely he hath borne” ; “ And with his 
stripes”; “All we like sheep”; and, 
«For unto usa child” ;—and, from Mo- 
gart, the overture to Don Giovanni. 
Mr. Potter performed, from the works 
of Haydn, a movement from the Pas- 
sion ;—from Sebastian Bach, “'Tantam 
Ergo” ;—from Mozart, “Qui Sedes”; 
“ Quoniam tu Solus”; and, “ Et resur- 


rexit”’;—from Joachim Dos Santos, 


“Cum Sancto Spiritu”; and, ‘“ Cruci- 
fixus etiam” ;—from Handel, “ Lift up 
your-heads” ;—from De Perez, “ Et in- 
carnatus est”. | 

Mr. Alsager exhibited various new 
and unexpected results, of chords truly 
tuned on this instrament, such as the 
marked and.@jeasing character of the 


* An exce} 








ynght to be made in fa- 
vour of the é1 ened congregation of 
Presbyterians at. ter, where an ex 
cellent organ-service is condneted by the 
taste and public spirit of the ingenious au- 
thor of “ Sacred Sat ier ok one ee 
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EX. very closely associating it with the 
Iess grateful of the concords ; and he said 
that this interval could be almost as cer- 
tainly adjusted by the ear at once, in 
tuning, as one of the concords; the same 
with regard to the % VI. and the 6 10, 
(726). ‘The perfectly smooth and agre- 
able effect of the discords X1V. and 
XVI. when heard in the common chord, 
on the twelfth and diapason stops, and 
others which it might be tedious to 
mention. 

I wish, for the sake ofharmonic improve- 
ment, of which I am a zealous and disin- 
terested well-wisher, to see this beginning 
followed, by the placing of Euharmonic 
Organs in some of our first concert- 
rooms, in the studies of professors, and 
in our churches, both here and in Scot- 
land—convinced that the refined effects 
of perfectly tuned chords require but to 
be heard to be admired by every one, as 
they have often been by me. 


April 6. PuiLo-Musicus. 
; Et 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


S my establishment in Poulton con- 
sists of myself, wife, and servant, 
I have given you below what I believe 
to be a very fair estimate of our present 
expences. ‘The perusal of your cor- 
respondent Damiciencis’ estimate (in 
your number for February, p. 32,) has 
eccasioned much ‘surprise amongst a 
number of your readers in this neigh- 
bourhood; they are rather surprised 
that your friends in the neighbourhood 
of London should have such unsatiable 
appetites as to be able to dispense with 
30 lb. of butcher’s meat per week, 
amongst three females and one male; 
but they are astonished to find that two 
bottles of wine per week are necessary 
either to add comfort or respectability. 

1 am well aware that the sympathising 
nature of Damiciensis will be rather 
alarmed at the perusal of my estimate 
fest we should perish for want; but I 
will assure him that, though we live 
with economy, we live with comfort, 
—whether or not with respectabi- 
lity I must leave my neighbours to 
decide. My consumption of butcher’s 
meat, in particular, 1 am sure will not 
suit his canine appetite ; however, I am 
confident that I have in that, as well as 
in many other items, calledit rather more 
than what it really is. I have this day 
applied to the overseer of Poulton for 
amount of the present assessment of 


poor-rates, and am informed they haye _ 


hitherto been under three shilling, 
the pound. 

I now beg leave to 
Damiciensis, as well as to 


to 
others whose consumption of wine me 
lop 


be two bottles or more per w 
off this wasteful expenditure, and mt 
and generously make a sacrifice of the 
amount at the shrine of Charity, Wha 
a grateful sacrifice would this be to a 
nation, one half of whom, whilst Da. 
miciencis and a thousand others are 
wallowing in wine, are absolutely in a 
state of starvation, and in want of bread, 
My present expences and co 
tion will stand nearly as follows:— 


£ sd. 
Butcher’s meat, at 5s. per week 13 9 ; 
Bread will average about 4s. 9d, 
per week eesesecevecsoves if) 16 0 
Butter, Slb, per week, at 10d.-» 6 10 
Milk, 4 quarts per week, at 2d, 


= 


per quart eeeeestcsecsecess 1 14 8 
Candles, ilb. per week, at9d. 1 19 0 
Sugar, 2lb. per week, at 10d,-+ 4 6 8 
Cheese, ilb. per week, at 6d.-+ 1 6 0 
Fire. .ccecsevesccscsecccecens 5 0 0 
Rent Seeceeeeeeeeeeeseseetes 12 0 0 


I have paid for poor-rates, from 
May 1816 up to May 1817, 
ODly+seecsecccceeroscseves 0 16 8 

My present king’s taxes, from 
May 1816 up to May 1817, 


Will b@- + ec ccecccceseccvece 1 5 0 
A gardener occasionally ++++++ 2 0 0 
Clothes for myself and wife---+ 25 0 0 
Ore female servant’s wages:+++ 6 0 0 
Beer and ale -++eecesseeeees 3 Q 0 
Cordials, such as wine and 

SPIVItS ++ eeeceeeerssecesecs 1 0 0 
Sundries «++ecccsecesc.eeeese & 8 0 

100 0 0 
——— 


I am, &e. wig 
Poulton-in-the-Fylde, Lancashire ; 
March 7, 1817. 


ee . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazut. 
EING engaged in preparing for 
the press a new edition of Dr. Ar 
buthnott’s works, freed from the rubbish 
amidst which they have hitherto > 
peared, I beg leave to inquire ae 
any of your numerous readers cal ®” 
nish me with the history of the — 
family after his decease, or point out . 
channel through which access might d- 
obtained to.a collection of letters 
dressed to him by different eminent pe 
sons of his time, -which, ue 
Dr. Kippis, = in the 
the Miss Arbuthnoits - 
. A. HENDERSON 


Curzon-street ; April 12 1 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sa aeet appears to be the intention 
of the legislature to revise the 
Poor Laws throughout, I beg leave to 
trouble you with a few observations re- 
lative to one branch of them, in the hope 
that they may meet the eyes of some 
rsons who have both the means and 
the will for the improvement of so im- 
portant a part of our legal edifice. — 

The 43d of Elizabeth, upon which, I 
believe, a good many decisions, and I 
fear contradictory ones too, have been 
made, appears to have been one of 
those temporary measures which the 
times and circumstances, in every age, 
are perpetually generating ; and which, 
whatever may be our veneration for an- 
tiquity and ancient laws, are too often 
found inadequate and inapplicable to 
after-periods in society, when, from the 
great increase in population, the change 
jp manners and customs, the improved 
state of knowledge, and the different 
dispositions of property amongst indivi- 
duals, such laws have no longer the 
bearing or tendency which they once 
had. Notwithstanding which, 1 am in- 
clined to think that this statute, the 43d 
of Elizabeth, relative to the poor, con- 
tains the germ of measures which, with 
fostering care, can be made to blossom 
in the present day; for in one place it 
says, that moneys are to be gathered out 
of the parish “ according to the ability of 
the same parish.” Now, 1 think it 1s 
quite a fair construction to say that, as 
the parish is to pay according to its ali- 
lity, so every person liable to the poor’s 
rates shall contribuie in proportion to 
his ability. What then, I ask, is the 
evidence of a person’s ability? The an- 
swer is plain—his visible property, whe- 


ther in lands, houses, or goods. Suppose, _ 


therefore, a person is inany kind of trade, 
What is the evidence of his ability? His 
stock in trade to be sure, his visible pro- 
perty; and not the profits which that 
visible property might produce—for pro- 
fis are not visible property. ‘There is 
bot, I believe, any statute relative to 
the poor’s rate which takes cognizance 
of profits, nor have the overseers any le- 
gal mode by which they can ascertain 
them: the common practice, I know, is 
to call another tradesman to the sessions 
) give evidence as to what such a kind 
of trade, or such a kind of stock, will 
Produce; but how, in the name of com- 
Mon Sense, is the experience of one man 

termine the profits and loss of ane- 
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ther? Do we not see constantly before 
our eyes one tradesman ruined whilst 
another makes his fortune, when the vi- 
sible appearances in stock are not more 
in favour of one than of the other? 
Would the commissioners under the late 
Property Tax, upon an appeal to them 
as to the profits or loss in trade, have 
admitted such evidence for a moment? 
Surely not: they would demand to see 
the books—they would know the actual 
state of the cdentical tradesman’s ba- 
lances; and yet such is the practice, in 
many places, of the overseers presuming 
upon the tradesman’s profits, and rating 
him for those profits accordingly. 

The tradesman is to be rated to the 
poor for his visible property—Yes: but 
suppose he should owe money for that 
property equal to the amount of it, or 
suppose several hundreds of pounds’ 
worth of that property be unproductive, 
a mere dead stock, growing every day 
worse, is he to be rated for that? Surely 
not. Does a house become uninhabited, 
it is of course unproductive, and is, I be- 
lieve, never rated; surely, if goods be 
unproductive, they ought not to be rated 
upon the same principle, If there be 
cogency in these observations, as I flat- 
ter mysclf there is, it will follow that a 
tradesman is to be rated to the poor for 
his visible property yielding profit ; for, 
if it yield no profit, he ought not to be 
rated; with the quantum of that profit, 
the parish officers have nothing to do, 
for the reasons before stated, and also 
because they have no correct means 
whatever of ascertaining those profits. 
They have no power to enter the trades- 
man’s shop; they have no power to exa- 
mine his book, or look at the actual 
state of his finances ; and, till they have 
such power, how is it possible to make 
profits the criterion of the ability of any 
person to be rated to the poor? And it is 
moreover to be hoped that no such 
power will ever be given ; for, grievous 
as was the inquisitorial power under the 
Property-Tax Acts, how much more 
grievous must that power be when exer- 
cised by one neighbour over another? 

It is admitted, on all hands, that the 


poor’s rates must be made equal, whether 


they be laid upon ands, houses, or, stock 
in trade; so that, if I have lands worth 
25001. my dands ought to pay the same 
proportion to the poor’s rate as houses 
worth 25001, or goods (stock in trade ) 
worth 2500]. It must be clearly evi- 
dent, that goods of the value of 25001. 
ought not to pay more than land of the 
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same value, for land is a permanent and 
imperishable property ; goods of every 
kind are perishable ; and, therefore, goods 
ought not certainly to pay at a greater 
ratio than dand. Indeed, I think that 
they ought by no means to pay so high ; 
and, were the legislature to take cogni- 
vance of stock in trade as a mode of 
raising a part of the revenue for the sup- 
port of the poor, taking the and as 
unity, houses at two-thirds of that unity, 
and stock in trade at one-half, will assu- 
redly bring the different visible proper- 
ties to more equality. However, to re- 
turn to my more immediate subject, it 
must be evident to the capacity, even of 
a school-boy, that, if an estate in lad, 
worth 1001. per annum, be reckoned at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, tts actual 
value is 25001. ; and, if the same estate be 
rated to the peor at four per cent., and if 
a person possessing a stock in trade worth 
that sum, viz. 25001. be rated for his 
profits (supposed ) ten per cent. or 2501. 
per annum—it must be evident, I say, 
even to a school-boy, that the same value 
of land will pay four pounds per cent. 
when goods of the same value will pay 
ten. ‘Tiisis no ideal statement, but a 
tradesman’s stock in trade has, in this 
eounty, been so rated ; nor has an appeal 
to the Quartier Sessions procured him 
relief. 
’ If any farther proof were necessary 
fo substantiate such great inequality of 
rating, 1 could add that rent is by no 
means all the profits arising from land : 
a farmer is commonly supposed to 
make three rents—one for his landlord, 
ene for his expences, and one for him- 
self; and therefore, if a tradesman is to 
be rated for his profits, so also should 
the farmer be for his. But, while a 
farmer is only rated at his rent, and the 
tradesman is rated for his profits (and 
those presumed too), when the aciual 
value of the capital employed is the 
same, Without glancing for a moment 
at the value of the farmer’s stock, it 
needs not the syllogizing niceties of a 
jurgersdicius to perceive the moun- 
strous failacies of such a system. 
, JAMES JENNINGS, 
Huntspill; Feb. 8. 
— . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
| pease ge in a country so emi- 
nently distinguished for the va- 
riety of its benevolent institutions, and 
for the interest which is so universally 
expressed by every class of the commu- 
wity, to amelwrate the condition, and 






to promote the moral im = ; 
ro 
mankind, I trust, Mr. Editor ms. 
pret: be deemed intrusive to “ 
to the attention of a generous pyhi; 
sufferings of the animal ot fe 
particularly to state the cruelties Which 
are daily inflicted on those unof. 
meen creatures, in behalf of Which no 
general exertions have hithe 
made.* “ve 

When a lobster is taken from the 
water, its claws are pegged together, io 
prevent it from snapping at the fine 
of its tormentors, when tying would ap- 
swer the purpose equally as well: it js 
then, not unfrequently, boiled over q 
slow fire, or thrown into boiling water 
where its low plaintive cries and im 
effectual struggles too often announce 
protracted sufferings. 

Crabs are also subjected to the same 
kind of cruelty, but with this addition, 
that one of the claws, torn from the 
roots, frequently answer the purpose of 
a pes. 

It is very customary to skin eels alive, 
or to cut them in pieces, and in that 
dreadful state to throw their’ still-qui- 
vering remains into boiling water. 

The shocking custom of crimping live 
fish is revolting to humanity, and the 
mind shrinks back from contempla 
ting it. 

To point out the evil of a practice, 
without at the same time suggesting 
some mode of obviating it, is, indeed, 
of little avail; it is therefore necessary 
to mention a simple and effectual mode 
of removing the crucity complained of. 
A gentleman in Cornwall has lately in- 
troduced the use of a small instrument, 





* Considerable exertions have been 
made by a benevolent individual at Wey- 
month, to put a i to the barbarous 
practice of pegging lobsters; and the result 
has been, that the fishermen have been 
prevailed upon to tie the claws of the lob- 
sters together, instead of pegging them. 
Hand-bills on the subject were circulated, 
anda general association entered into, not 
to purchase ary of the pegged Jobsters. 
Independent of the eruelty of such a bar- 
barous practice, the fishmongers them- 
selves confess that they prefer the 
of tying the claws together, as igtenre 
frequently occur of lobsters, ep 
by the peg, wasting away under their st® 
ferings; and in a recent instance it wa 
observed, that, on a peg being extract 
from the joint, a considerable quantity ; 
corrupted fiesh issued from the wounl 
Many thousands are thus annually tr 
tured to death. 
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4 of which, lobsters, crabs, and 
of all descriptions, may be immedi- 
ately destroyed, ) consisting merely of a 

iron pin, broad, and flattened at 
sharp i laced on the head, and 
the top, Which, p o 
strack with a little hammer, immedi- 
ately enters the brain, and destroys them 
ent. 
ee bes boon often suggested, that an 
association might be formed on an ex- 
tensive scale, for the purpose of incul- 
cating humanity to the brute creation; 
and that the circulation of hand-bills, 
cheap tracts, with occasional drawings, 
would be admirably adapted to excite 
benevolent feclings, and to prevent un- 
necessary cruelty. Although prevented 
by a distant residence from personally 
romoting such an excellent design, it 
would afford me peculiar pleasure to 
render it any assistance in my power ; 
and, inthe pleasing hope that some of 
your numerous readers may be inclined 
to interest themselves on the subject, 
permit me to offer a few remarks re- 
specting it, and to recommend 

That a subscription should be set on 
foot, amounting to 5s. annually ; that a 
secretary should be chosen, and a meet- 
ing held every month ; and that each 
member should furnish appropriate es- 
says, tracts, or illustrative sketches, on 
their admission, which should be printed 
from the funds of the society in. the 
plainest manner, either in hand-bills or 
ja small pamphlets, to be sold by in- 
dustrious basket-wemen, and generally 
distributed in the respective circles of 
the subscribers; that branch associa- 
tions should be also formed in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns, especially on the 
coast; and that particular pains should 
be taken to enforce the exercise of hu- 
tianity on the minds of those who are 
employed in fishing. 


To that privileged class of the Com- 


munity, who, like the lilies of the valley, 
toil not, neither do they spin; and who, 
surrounded with. all that can bestow 
happiness and comfort, are sometimes 
in danger of forgetting, that, from every 
intelligent being, a nobler duty is ex- 


_ pected than merely to embellish, with- 


out improving, the paths of tile; permit 
Ine mest earnestly to recommend the 
Promotion of the proposed association, 
Which may be considered, not only asa 

uevoleat, but also as an elegant and 
pleasing, occupation. A trifling sub- 


‘cription, and the devotion of a few 
sure hours, would be amply sufficient 
1 the purpose; and I will appeal to 
“') one, who has ever known what it is 
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to perform a virtuous action, if the 
small still whispers of approving con- 
science are not far preferable to all the 
fleeting pleasures which this world can 
offer, when, even in the midst of laugh- 
ter, the heart is sad. “The perfection 
of a circle does not consist in the extent 
of it.” Every human being has un- 
doubtedly an opportunity of realizing, 
in some degree, the beautiful sentiment 
of the philanthropist,—“that the greatest 
of all happiness consists in the power of 
diffusing it to others.” If we cannot do 
much, we are, at least, capable of doing 
a little: if we cannot protect the lofty 
cedar of Lebanon from the storm which 
threatens to overwhelm it, we may de- 
fend the humble flower of the vale from 
the lingering blasts of winter. Let us 
not imagine that the lower orders of 
creation are undeserving of attention ; 
that same Almighty Being, who has 
formed us, has also formed them, and 
deigns to provide for the happiness and 
security of the meanest insect that winds 
his little horn in the stillness of evening, 
or sports on the wings of the zephyrs in 
quest of a perpetual spring. In the 
sacred precepts of that law, which was 
deiivered in thunder from Mount Sinai, 
and in the milder manifestation of re- 
deeming love, humanity to the brute 
creation is peculiarly enjoined ; and shall 
we presume to disobey the sacred in- 
junction, and to inflict the most unne- 
cessary barbarity on those innocent de- 
fenceless creatures, whose very weak- 
ness ought to he a powerful appeal to 
our compassion? forgetting 


‘¢ That many a crime, deem’d innecent on 
earth, 

Is register’d in Heav’n: and these, no doubt, 

Have each their record, with a curse annex’d. 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 

But God will never, when He charg’d the 

- —-lew 

T’ eek his foe’s down-fallen beast to rise ; 

And when the bush-exploring boy, that 
seiz'd 

The young, to let the parent bird go free, 

Prov’d He not plainly that His meaner works 

Are yet His care, and havean interest all, 

All, in the Universal Father’s love.” 

CoTsWoLDIA. 
eg 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

TEAM-Boats offer such great ad- 
vantages to commerce, that En- 
gland, Evdnte, and America, with one 
accord, proclaim the glory of Fulton, 
Without contesting the merit of this able 
and caurageous man, I might claiim for 
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my country the honor of the first dis- 
covery ; but, accustomed to consider the 
useful arts as a citizen of the world, 
I prefer the examination of the inconve- 
niences which oppose the progress of 
this discovery, and the means of trium- 
phing over the obstacles. 

If steam-engines possess great force, 
they also occupy an immense space on 
board a vessel, not only by the moving 
power, but also by the quantity of fuel 
necessary to continue them in action: 
without enumerating the dangers of fire 
or explosion,* the price of the fuel will 
necessarily limit the use of steam-boats ; 
and the difficulty of finding in every port 
coals, or a proper combustible, will op- 
pose their adoption in long voyages. 

What is the merit of a steam-boat? 
The having proved that a vessel can 
move in all weathers without sails, with 
a sufficient force to overcome the cur- 
rent of rivers. ‘This force is relative to 
the magnitude of the steam-engine em- 
ployed; and, to refer to a known Case, 
the corvette Eliza, which ascended the 
Scine, manoeuvred with a twelve-horse 
power, or 8,400 pounds, 

Is it not possible to find a still greater 
moving power, more simple, and more 
economical? I apprehend so. This 
moving power, already well known and 
applied to many purposes, is the hy- 
draulic press of Pascal; this press, 
with a moving force of 100 pounds, has 
a power equal to 72,000 pounds. But 
it may be asked, is the hydraulic press 
applicable to navigation, and can it re- 
place the steam-engine? The hydrau- 
lic press acts perpendicularly, but thence 
to form a lateral or rotary motion, 
is now no longer a problem; besides, it 
is already resolved in the steam-boats. 

The hydraulic press acts slowly, but 
it possesses an immense power. It is 
well known in mechanics, that velocity 
is acquired at the expence of power. 
To give a familiar example, I would ob- 
serve, that we can scarcely perceive the 

weight of a jack descend, while the eye 
cannot follow the rapidity of the fly. 

There is, therefore, no difficulty in 
this respect. The Eliza moved with a 

power from 8 to 9,000 pounds, furnished 
by a steam-engine. Substitute for it 
an hydraulic press, and employ only a 
power of fifty pounds to the lever of the 
pump, you will then have a power 
equal to 36,000 pounds; opgorbich, al- 
lowing one half for speed, you will have 
a power of 18,000 pounds, and the ves- 





* This danger is removed by working 


the steam-engine ip a separat ij 
e towin 
vessel.—Epir, © , . 


Plan for Hydraulic.Press Boats. 


sel will make double the way of the. 


moved by the dangerous 

Tt will, pinkebin be objected th 
piston of the hydraulic press — 
reached the maximum of its dees” 
ment, the action ceases, and it is na 
sary to wait until the cylinder shall be 
empty, and the piston descends, to y 
commence the action of the press, The 
is true, but the difficulty would be 
avoided by employing two presses, to 
act in succession on the same axis, 3 
that one shall turn it while the other 
is empty, and the latter will continue 
the action when that of the former 
ceases. ‘The air-pump offers a specis 
men of this species of action, 

From this exposé, every mechanician 
who is acquainted with the hydraulic 
press, will readily conceive the appli- 
cation to wheels, or cars, for a vessel, 
The mechanism is very different from 
the steam-engine, it is much more sim- 
ple, it requires no fuel, occupies less 
space, runs no risk of bursting or taking 
fire, and can be used wherever there is 
water, and consequently may be adopted 
in long voyages, and would occupy no 
more hands than a steam-engine. 

I do not conceive there is any great 
merit in proposing this new application 
of the hydraulic press; yet, as a French- 
man, should it be adopted, I would not 
be willing that any otker nation, should 
lay claim to the discovery, though I 
shall be delighted to learn that they 
profit by it; the honor of having been 
the first to suggest the application is all 
I desire. 

Le CHEVALIER CADET DE GASSICOURT. 

Paris ; Jan, 1817. 


Siete? ell 
FOXIANA; 
Consisting of Selections from the Speeches 
of the late C. J. Fox. 


18. EXCISE. 

HEN I look at the excise, what 
is it that I admire? Not the ex- 
cisc; but the unexcised trade. which en- 
ables us to bear it: not the produce o 
the tax upon beer, which is very great 
but the industry and consequent wealth 

which enable us to drink it. 


19. ENMITIES. 

It is neither wise nor noble to keep 
up animosities for ever; it is neither 
just nor candid to keep up animosity 
when the cause of it is no more—lt 18 
not in my nature to bear malice, oF to 
live in ili-will, My friendships are pe 
petual, my enmities are not so— Ami 
citie sempiterne, inimicitia placabiles 
I disdain to keep alive in my bosom 

ensnilics 
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ont whic may ear to men, 
roe cause of those enmities is no 


mor’: 90, FRIENDSHIP. 

In every public transaction I have 
thought it most safe to resign my pri- 
vate opinion, when I found it departing 
from the general opinion of those with 
whom I was connected by friendship, 
confidence, and veneration. ‘Those 
whose virtues claimed my respect, and 
whose abilities my admiration, could 
not but prove the best directors of a 
conduct which, alone, might fall by its 
temerity, or be lost by temptation. 

And now I must beg leave to say a 
few words on what I feel of the most 
serious rature, as far as it relates to the 
complacency of my own feelings. ‘The 
sentiments which have fallen from gen- 
tlemen, of whom I had flattered myself 
to have possessed the friendship and 
good opinion, have occasioned in me a 
retrospect of my past conduct: I have 
reviewed my conduct with a severity of 
retrospect that I should scarcely have 
endured, had it not been from a convic- 
tion that I really committed a fault, 
which merited the most painful of all 
feelings—that of losing the support and 
approbation of men whose virtues I reve- 
rence, and whose good opinions it is my 
greatest pride and happiness to culti- 
vate. But, however painful this seve- 
rity of retrospect may have proved, I 
find it amply compensated in the plea- 
sure every honest mind feels when it 
can hear testimony to the purity and 
consistency of its intentions. As no in- 
uisition can be so formidable to sensi- 
bility as that which our own reflection 
holds on our actions, the result of my 
enquiry is attended with an increase of 
satisfaction proportionate to the pain 
I felt for its necessity, and fear lest I 
should find myself deserving of what I 
have this night so painfully experienced 
—I mean the forfeiture of friendship, 
Support, and confidence, when I have 
aways sought its enjoyment. It is 
ouly from such characters as have my 
‘teem that I have sought support and 
connexion ; however, I find myself this 
rae deserted by those whom I 
; on hever to have given a pretence 
‘T Yosing their estimation ;—and the re- 
Dae Xperience on the occasion would 
ist indeed, were it not 
ey onsciousness of its being unde- 
21. FREEDOM. 
according to my concep- 
sists in the safe and sacred 


, lreedom, 
WONef it, con 
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possession of a man’s property, governed 
by laws defined and certain, with many 
personal privileges, natural, civil, and 
religious, which he cannot surrender 
without ruin to himself, and of which te 
be deprived by any other power is des- 
potism. 

What is the end of all government? 
Certainly the happiness of the governed; 
others may hold other opinions, but this 
is mine, and I proclaim it. 

The glorious cause of freedom, of in- 
dependence, and of the constitution, is 
mine—in this I have lived, in this I will 
dic: it has borne me up under every 
aspersion to which my character has 
been subjected. ‘The resentment of the 
mean, and the aversion of the great, the 
rancour ofthe vindictive, and the subtil- 
ty of the base, the dereliction of friends, 
and the efforts of enemies—have not all 
diverted me from that line of conduct 
which has always strack me as the 
best. 

22. FRIENDSHIP, 

The two first princes of that auspi- 
cious and illustrious family (Brunswick) 
were not, perhaps, wholly without fa- 
vorites—for what prince ever yet was? 
Or, who could blame a king for having 
friends? It is the consolation of human 
nature to be susceptible of such predi- 
leetions as suit the peculiarities of every 
temper, character, and situation. 

23. CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE IN 1791, 

Mr. Fox praised the new government 
of France, in its internal relation, as 
zood, because it aimed to make those 
who were subject to it happy. With 
regard to the change of system that had 
taken place in that country, Mr. Fox 
said, that he knew different opinions 
were entertained upon the point by dif- 
ferent men; and added, that he, for one, 
admired the new constitution of France, 
considered altogether, as the most stu- 

endous and glorious edifice of liberty 
which had been erected on the founda- 
tion of human integrity in any time or 
country. 
24. DIFFERENCES IN POLITICAL OPINION, 

I am not among those, said Mr. Fox, 
who give up their personal friendships 
on account of differences in political 
opinion. 

25. PERSONAL FREEDOM. | 

Political freedom, ae et age was 
undoubtedly as great a biessing as any 
people ander Heaven (considered col- 
lectively as a people) could pant after, 
or seek to possess; but political free- 
dom, when it came to be compared with 


sank to nothing, and 
personal freedom, Stine 
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became no blessing at all in comparison. 
To confound these two served, there- 
fore, only to render all argument on 
either perplexing and unintelligible. It ° 
was personal freedom that was now the 
point in question ;—personal freedom 
must be the first object of every human 
being; and it was a right of which he 
who deprives a fellow-creature is abso- 
lutely criminal in so depriving him, and 
which he who withholds, when it is in 
his power to restore, is no less criminal 
in withbolding. 
26, GOVERNMENTS, 

The original rights of men were, in 
his opinion, the foundation of all go- 
vernments and ali constitutions; which 
were a compact between the governors 
and the governed, binding on both sides. 
He would not say that the government 
of France was good; it was undoubt- 
edly capable of improvement, and would 
be amended by degrees. How, he ask- 
ed, did we make our own government— 
by sending to Greece or Rome for a 

attern for our Constitution? No: but 
by gradually improving our govern- 
ment, which was bad at first, and which 
grew better in proportion as experience 
suggested alteration. ‘The French would 
in time experience the defects of their 
government, and would have the same 
opportunities of correcting it. 

27. ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

Sir, I love the Constitution as it is 
established ; it has grown up with me as 
a prejudice and a habit, as well as from 
conviction, I kuow that it is calculated 
for the happiness of man, and that its 
constituent branches of king, lords, and 
commons, could not be altered or impair- 
ed, without entailing ou this country the 
most dreadful miseries. It is the best 
adapted to England, because the people 
of Engiand think it the best; and the 
safest course is to consult the judgment 
and gratify the predilections of a country. 
Heartily convinced, however, as I am, 
that, to secure the peace, strength, and 
happiness of the country, we must main- 
tain the Constitution against all innova- 
tion; yet I do not think so superstiti- 
ously of any human institution as to 
imagine that itis iacapable of being per- 
verted ; on the contrary, I believe that 
it requires an increasing vigilance, on 
the part of the people, to prevent the 
decay aud dilapidations to which every 
edifice is subject. 

28. GOVERNMENTS, 

My object is simply to declare and 
record my opinion, that it is the true 

policy of every nation ty treat with the 


existing government of every other ~ 


tion with which it has relative jn 

without enquiring or regarding how that 

government was constituted, or by what 

imeans those who exercised it came into 

power. This is not only the polic 

but frequently the practice, ys 
29, EQUALITY OF RIGHTS, 

The use of the word equality } 

; ’ 4 y by the 
French was deemed highly objection. 
able ; when taken as they meant it, no. 
thing was more innocent—for, what di 
they say? ‘ All men are equal in respect 
of their rights.’—To this he assented; 
all men had equal rights, equal rights to 
unequal things; one man toa shilling, 
another to a thousand pounds ; one man 
to a cottage, another to a palace; but 
the right in both was the same—an equal 
right of enjoying, an equal right of inhe- 
riting or acquiring, and of possessing in- 
heritance or acquisition. The effect of 
the proposed address was to condemn, 
not the abuses of those principles (and 
the French had much abused them), but 
the principles themselves: to this he 
could not assent, for they were the prin- 
ciples on which all just and equitable 
government was founded. 

30, SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. Fox said, he had already differed 
sufficiently with a right honourable ger- 
tleman (Mr. Burke) on this. subject, to 
wish to provoke any fresh difference; 
but, even against so great an authonty, 
he must say, that the people are the so- 
vereign in every state; that they havea 
right to change the form of their go 
vernment, and a right to cashier their 
governors for misconduct—as the peo 
ple of this,country cashiered James I,, 
not by a Parliament, or avy regular 
form known to the Constitution, but 
by a convention, speaking the sense of 
ihe people ; that convention produced 
a parliament and a king: they elected 
William to a vacant throne, not only set- 
ting aside James, whom they had justly 
cashicred for misconduct, but bis l- 
nocent son. Again, they elected the 
house of Brunswick, not individually, 
but by dynasty; and that dynasty 
continue while the terms and conditions 
on which it was elected were fulfills 
and no longer. He could not adm 
the right to do all this but by acknow- 
lellging the sovereignty of the people as 
paramount to all other laws. had 

But it was said, that, although we ™ : 
once exercised this power, We had, 
the very act of exercising, sense it 
for ever: we had neither renou? 


nor, if we had been so disposed, fe 
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nupciation in our power. We 
gach 6" individual, then a dy- 
iccted first an individual, th¢ rE 
jy, and, lastly, passed an Act of Par- 
nde in the reign of Queen Anne, 
vl it to be the right of the people 
ryt reaima to do so again, without 
signing # reason. 
3], THE LOWER ORDERS. 

Every man, even the lowest and the 
most ignorant labourer and mechanic, 
knows best what Is good for him to en- 
joy, and what is painful for him to suffer. 
No mai can contrive his happiness and 
his comfort so well as himself, and there- 
fore he will submit to no law in which 
he has not a voice, either by himself or 
his representative, This was the true 
doctrine of Wiiggism ; and it applied as 
fully and effectually in this case as it 
did in that of civil government. 

32. HUMANITY. 

Remember, said Mr. Fox, that huma- 
nity consists not in a squeamish ear; it 
consists not in starting or shrinking at 
such tales as these—but in a disposition 
of heart to relieve misery, and to prevent 
the repetition of cruelty. Humanity ap- 
pertains rather to the mind than to the 
nerves; and it will prompt men to use 
real and disinterested endeavours to 
give happiness to their fellow-crea- 
lures, 

33. HEREDITARY RIGHTS. 

As to the points of hereditary powers 
and hereditary honours, to say that they 
were good, or that they were not good, 
as a general proposition, was not easily 
maintained; but he saw nothing so 
good in hereditary powers and honours 
as to incline us to introduce them into 
a country where they were unknown, 
and by such means distinguish Canada 
rom all the colonies in the West In- 
dies, In countries where they made a 
part of the constitution, he did not think 
it wise to destroy them; but to give 
birth and life to such-principles in-coun- 
Ines where they did not exist, appeared 
tohim to be exceedingly unwise. 

34. TREASON AND SEDITION BILLS. 

You May prevent men from com- 
plaining, said Mr. Fox, but you cannot 
Prevent them from feeling. Hither 
Jour bills (treason and sedition bills) 
must remain waste paper, or they must 

© carried into execution with circum- 
tances of the greatest oppression. And, 
ys _ it, if men speak less, they 

ae ae and arms will be left 
= as the oniy resource to procure 
‘sto themselves, or exercise vell- 


even as 


s%UCe upon their Oppressors. 
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35. INGRATITUDE, 
_ Here I cannot help observing, that, if 
it be true that ingratitude is the worst of 
sins, I can see no light in which the right 
honourable gentleman appears but that 
of the worst of sinners. What a perni- 
cious scheme would this have been un- 
purged by our amendments! and what 
a return does he make us? But, there 
are proud and sullen souls enveloped in 
fastidious admiration of themselves, and 
haughty contempt for the rest of the 
world, upon whom obligation has onl 
the effect ef enmity, and whose hatred is 
best secured by redeeming them from 
danger and dishonour. 
36. RECTITUDE OF INTENTION, 

If the reasonings which I have ad- 
duced fail of convincing you, I confess, 
indecd, that I shall be disappointed, be- 
cause, to my understanding, they appear 
to have more of irrefragable demonstra- 
tion than can often be hoped for in po- 
litical discussions; but, even in this 
case, if you see in them probability suf- 
ficient to induce you to believe that, 
though not strong enough to convince 
you, they, and not any sinister or 
oblique motives, did in fact actuate me, 
I have still gained my cause ; for, in 
this supposition, though the propriety 
of my conduct may be doubted, the 
rectitude of my intentions must be ad- 
mitted. 

ae 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ABSTRACT of the several ACTS of PARLIAe 

MENT now in FORCE, for the REGU- 

LATING of PUBLIC-HOUSES, and of the 

PERSONS LICENSED to keep such puB- 

LIC-HOUSES. 

Y the Act 29 Geo, IIT. c. 79:— 
Persons suffering unlawful combi- 
nations and confederacies in their houses, 
to forfeit five pounds for the first offence, 
and for the second offence, &c. “be 


-deemed guilty of an unlawful combi- 


nation and confederacy jn breach of this 
Act;” in which case they will forfeit 
twenty pounds, or be liable to three 
months’ imprisonment, or may be trans- 
ported; and, if a publican permit un- 
lawful meetings in his house, or sufiers 
seditious or immoral publications to be 
read therein, he will furfeit bis licence. — 
Penalties half to the informer. 

2,.—-By the Act 1 James I. c. 9; 4 
James 1. c. 5; 1 Charles [. c. 4:— 
Publicans who suffer tippling, shall for- 
feit for each offence ten shillings, and 
the tipplers shall forfeit three shillings 
and four pence for each offence, 
3.—By 
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3.—By the Act 26 Geo. IT. c. 31:— 
Publicans suffering unlawful games in 
their houses, or disorders therein, shall 
forfeit their recognizance, and be dis- 
qualified from keeping an alehouse for 
three years. 

4.—By the Act 30 Geo. II. ¢. 24:— 
Publicans suffering journeyman, la- 
bourers, servants, or apprentices, to 
game in their houses, forfeit forty shil- 
lings for the first offence, and ten pounds 
for every subsequent offence. — One 
fourth to him or her who shal! contribute 
to the conviction. 

5.—By the Act 17 Geo, IT. ce. 5:— 
Persons who shall knowingly permit 
rogues and vagabonds to lodge and take 
shelter in their houses and premises, and 
shall not deliver them to the constable, 
or carry them before a justice, shall for- 
feit not less than ten shillings, nor more 
than forty shillivgs.—One-half to the in- 
former. 

6.—By the Act 14 Geo. III. ec. 90:— 
Publicans harbouring watchmen and 
patroles while on duty, or suffcring them 
to tipple, shall forfeit twenty shillings 
for the first, forty shillings for the second, 
and five pounds for the third offence, 

7.—By the Act 41 Geo. Ill. c. 11:— 
Persons buying, receiving, exchanging, 
or detaining arms, clothes, or regimental 
necessaries, shall forfeit five pounds for 
each offence. 

8.—By the Act 30 Geo. IT. c. 21:— 
Suspected persons offering goods to sell, 
and refusing to give a satisfactory ac- 
count how they obtained the same, may 
be detained and given in charge to a 
eonstable, to be carried before a justice 
to be dealt with according to law. 

9.—By the Act 26 Geo. 2. c. 31:— 
Publicans doing any act to forfeit their 
recognizance, and being convicted there- 
of, the license becomes void, and they 
are disabled from holding any license 
for three years. 

10.—By the Act 7 James I. ¢c. 10:— 
If any alehouse-keeper be convicted of 
drunkenness, besides the other penalties 
of the law for this offence, he shall be 
entirely disabled from holding a license 
for three years. 

11.—By the Act 11 and 12 Will. e. 
15:—Every retailer of ale or beer, who 
shall not sell the same in a full ale quart 
or ale pint, according to the standard in 
the Exchequer, shall; on conviction, tor- 
feit forty shillings, and not less than ten 
shillings.—Half to the informer. 

12.—By the Act 19 Geo. II. c. 21:— 
Persons convicted of profane cursing and 
awearing, shall forfeit one shilling, if a 







labourer, soldier, or se : 
shillings, if under the demerel at tw 
man ; and five shillings, if of oy AbOvE the 
degree of a gentleman. The 

fence, double penalties, (after the 
viction for the first ;) and the thind . 
every subsequent offence, treble. a 

13.—By the Act of 9 Geo, IT ¢. 2 
sec. 8:—Retailers of Spiriluous li ~ 
or strong waters, who shall aie “ 
increase of such liquors after the same 
have been taken an account of by an 
oflicer for the duties thereby granted, by 
any private or clandestine addition 
thereto of water, or any other liqu 
shall forfeit the sum of forty shillings ‘a 
every gallon of such spirits and water, o; 
other liquors mixed as aforesaid; and 
all which liquors so mixed are to be 
seized for his Majesty’s use. 

14.—By the Act 17 Geo. II. ¢, 17, 
sec. 18:—It is enacted, “That in any 
case where a license shall have been 
granted for retailing spirituous liquors 
to any person who shall, at the time of 
granting such licence, keep a tavem, 
victualling house, inn, coffee-house, or 
ale-house, if such person so licensed 
shall afterwards, during the time of con- 
tinuing such licence, exercise the trade 
of a distiller, grocer, or chandler, or keep 
a brandy shop or shops for sale of any 
spirituous liquors, the licence granted in 
every such case shall be void, and such 
persons retailing such spirituous liquors 
afterwards, shall forfeit ten pounds for 
every such offence.” 

15.—26 Geo. II. c. 31:—29 Geo. Il. 
c. 12:—32 Geo. III. c. 59, are Acts for 
regulating the manner of licensing ale- 
houses in that part of Great Britain 
called England, and for the more easy 
convicting persons selling ale and other 
liquors without licenses. 

16.—48 Geo. ILI. ©, 143, sec. 5;— 
All persons neglecting to renew their 
Excise licences, within ten days after 
the expiration of their former licences, 
shall for every such offence forfeit fifty 


pounds, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazm 
SIR, 
HE mass of earth, to which the 
name of Floating Island has beew 

generally, though incorrectly, givem, * 

it never changes its situation, 1s 0 

siderable extent, attached to t 

jacent earth on the land side, b 

tached from it on the opposite one: | 

water in the former situation ~ 
about two yards, but in the latter - 

bie that distauce, in depth; this ost , 
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lies at the forementioned dis- 
arent Aone the surface, and observes 
no stated periods of rising, although a 
belief has been entertained that it oc- 
curs but once in seven years. It has 
nerally, but not invariably, however, 
heen observed to take place in autumn, 
after a hot summer. ‘The mass remains 
above the surface, longer or shorter, at 
different times, commonly a few weeks, 
but sometimes longer. «ts surface bears 
the same appearance as the earth in the 
neighbourhood, but Is divided into two 
or three different portions by sutures 
running transversely across it. What 
can be the cause of so large a mass of 
earth being raised in a fluid, than which 
it is specifically heavier, is a subject not 
easy of explanation; the force exerting 
itself must, however, be supposed to be 
very powerful, 

An hypothesis has been advanced, 
that the air contained in the air-ceils of 
the aquatic plants vegetating upon it, 
might be sufficient to buoy up the mass; 
but it is quite impossible that this small 
portion of elastic fluid could have such 
an effect. From a morntain nearly op- 
posite the site of this Floating Island, 
a rill descends, the water of which sinks 
into the sand at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and disappears: hence, it has been 
supposed, that the alluvia of vegetable 
matter might be carried under that part 
of the lake, by means of the rill, during 
the winter, and in the course of the 
subsequent summer-heats might undergo 
decomposition, and the carburetted hy- 
drogen gas, as a product of the decom- 
position, be evglved. This proposition, 
however, is untenable, as it is very 
improbable that the vegetable matter 
would be carried so far under the lake 
before it was deposited; and besides, 
by percolation through the-sand, all-the 
alluvia must have been removed, and 
consequently no carburetted hydrogen 
could be obtained from this source. 
The most probable hypothesis certainly, 
it appears to me, is, that the clevation 
of the stratum is owing to the sub-pres- 
sire of elastic fluids; and that carbu- 
retted hydrogen is the principal is evi- 
cent,_ from the copious disengagement 
. this air, upon perforating the mass, 
eae? under the surface, with a 

S pole, 

aa oe of the greatest difficulty 
aeaee 7 is, how this gas can be accu- 
= the in sufficient quantity to buoy 
n Ae X want the most probable cause 
keow the me to be the following:—we 

‘at in ditches and ponds of stag-~ 
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nant water, during the heats of sammer 
and autumn, a quantity of carburetted 
hydrogen is disengaged, as is evident 
from passing a candle over the surface 
of the water, when the gas immediately 
takes fire and burns perceptibly with 
a bluish lambent flame. This circum- 
stance, from analogy, we may apply to 
the elucidation of our subject :—the cars 
buretted hydrogen gas, then, arising from 
whatever cause, from the subjacent earth, 
is detained from reaching the surface 
by the super-incumbent stratum, and 
gradually in this manner accumulated, 
During the summer and autumnal heats, 
however, by expansion, the gas offers 
so much resistance to escape as to 
elevate the detached extremity of the 
stratum above the surface, and conse- 
quently to allow of its gradual disen- 
gagement: the stratum then sinks by 
iis own specific gravity, till by a similar 
accumulation the same occurrence is 


repeated. 
London ; March 1817. PHILOS. 
— a - 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


HE friends of humanity lately re« 
joiced at the prospect of the eman- 
cipation of a multitude of free-born 
English children from a species of ser- 
vitude, in some respects, worse than 
West-Indian slavery. You will be at 
no loss to discover that I refer to the 
efforts which have been lately made to 
supersede the necessity of climbing- 
boys, in the cleaning of chimneys, by the 
substitution of machinery. Whether it 
be that one public novelty drives an- 
other from our minds, or that the par- 
ticular machine docs not answer, I am 
concerned to find that this desirable in- 
novation does not gain much ground. 
We-are naturally attached to old cus- 
toms, and, unless the advantages of a 
new scheme be very obvious and very 
striking, are averse to venture among 
unknown difficulties. Such persons, 
therefore, as W.N., ought to be deemed 
the best friends to the proposed plan, by 
candidly exposing its faults, in order to 
afford an opportunity for their removal. 
(Monthly Mag. for Aug. p. 8.) One 
principal objection he has omitted, which 
1 am afraid will prove an insurmount- 
able bar to its success—that it occasions 

double the expence of the old practice. 
But this, with every other objection, 
may be wholly removed by adopting the 
Scotch method, described by this cor- 
respondent—that of letting down from 
the top a bullet tied to a cord, with a 
a Re : brush 
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brush attached to it,—a device so simple 
and easy, and at the same time so effi- 
cacious, that no argument can possibly 
be conceived against it. As every house 
is constructed with an opening to the 
external roof, the operator need only 
provide himself with a small ladder, 
which may be occasionally wanted, in 
addition to the other cheap apparatus. 
All the chimneys of a house should be 
regularly swept at the same time—twice 
in winter avd ence in summer, which, 
in general, will be found quite sufficient. 
This work may be performed by one 
adult sweeper, at the trifling expence of 
from 3s. to 5s. annually ; perhaps less, as 
soot is sometimes so valuable that per- 
sons are often found offering to sweep 
for that alone. By this mode of ope- 
ration, it is obvious, that all the difficul- 
tics and disadvantages of the machine, 
worked from below, are at once removed; 
the greater labour, and consequently 
expence which it occasions ; its imprac- 
ticability in crooked chimneys, and the 
impossibility of its eradicating the hard 
soot which adheres to the upper part of 
the chimney; but which is always within 
reach of him who works from above, 
and is commonly neglected by the 
boys. | 

[ shall only add, that, having myself 
tried the new machine, having conversed 
with several master-sweepers, and at- 
tended to the considerate remarks of 
your Sheffield correspondent, S. R., 
(Monthly Mag. for Oct. p. 226,) I am 
eonvinced that the bullet and the brush 
ean be the only effectual instruments to 
clean chimneys. Let the experiment 
be made, it is neither difficult nor ex- 

pensive. 

In sending you these observations, 
Iam actuated purely by a wish to relieve 
the miseries of my fellow-creatures ; and 
I doubt not that the same motive will 
induce you to give them a place in your 
valuable work. 

FE. LEMPRIERE, 
High Holborn; April 2, 1817. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N your Magazine for March, your 

correspondent Mr, Anderson has 
inade some very just remarks on Mr, 
Western’s statement of the losses sus- 
tained by the agricultural interest at cer- 
tain periods. It is generally the case, 
that, when people wish to prove a great 
deal, they prove too much, which Mr, 
Western appears tohave done, at least too 
wich to answer the purpose he intended ; 
tur, i the statement = true, the agricul- 
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tural interest would have been ny 
ferers had they, out of their cone 
profits, paid the whole of the — 
Tliat the change of the times has, in ™ 
onl Many 
instances, caused great distress q 
the farmers, there is no doubt: but 
might not this, in part, have been re. 
vented, if they had been content with the 
same living py xd were used to thir 
years ago, and laid up their extr 
for futurity ? ' ee 

But I am sorry to see, that, while the 
farmers, who have suffered by the change 
of the times, and their distresses aye 
painted in such strong colours, that s 
little notice is taken of the sufferings of 
the manufacturers and tradesmen, If 
farming has lost its thousands, trade has 
lost its ten thousands, and yet they seem 
to be scarcely considered as objects of 
pity ; and I am sorry to see so sensible a 
man as Mr. Auderson appears to be, so 
grossly mistaken when he says, little 
trades-people ‘‘amply remunerate them. 
selves, at the expence of the public, for 
whatever they pay in taxes, and that the 
profits of the retail shops far exceed 
twenty-five per cent.”  Assertions of 
this kind can only proceed from igno- 
rance of the fact. Surely he does not 
mean to say that little shopkeepers get 
twenty-five per cent. upon all the articles 
they sell: will any one preterd to say 
that any such profit could be laid on 
bread, flour, butter, cheese, soap, can- 
dles, sugar, &c.?. There may be some 
small articles which are retailed out by 
pennyworths and half-pennyworths, ou 
which the profit may be considerable, 
but the returns in those articles are so 
small as scarcely to pay for the trouble, 
be the profits ever so largé ; and it isvery 
injurious to a useful class of society to 
hold them up to the public as extertion- 
ers. Nor ean they lay on extraordinary 
profits to pay their taxes; every trade is 
now so much pressed into, and the profits 
drove so low, that I do not know of any 
business that yields very great profits, in 
which any considerable return can be 
made ; and, were one person to raise bis 
articles, unless all did so, he would soon 
lose his trade. 

But, what I would now more par 
ticularly notice is the narrow-m 
policy of the landed interest, who, be- 
cause the war raised the prices of pro- 
visions, therefore encouraged the wal 
they found some present profif arise frou 
it, and seemed either not to foresee oF 
not to care for the consequences: os 
got a good deal of money, and ral 
nation a good deal in debt; and, althou 
they pocketgd many millions alu 
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md that for many years, they now think 
it hard to pay even the interest of the 
debt they have been the means of con- 

ig. 

ee war has not only run us 

eatly in debt, but it has injured our 
manuiactures; those nations we have 
been at war with, not being able to pro- 
cure such articles as they wanted from 
ys, have set up manufactorics of their 
own, and are trying to be independent of 
us. Now, is it not strange that the 
Janded interest should be so short-sighted 
as pot to see that whatever injured our 
manufactures must eventually injure 
them? If our populace cannot be em- 
ployed, how are they to obtain money to 
purchase the produce of the land? and, if 
they do not purchase it, how is the pro- 
duce to be disposed of ? 

The landed interest have too long 
joked upon the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile part of the country in a despicable 
light—It seems necessary that they 
should suffer severely, that they may be 
sensible of their obligations to the manu- 
facturers; let them leave the kingdom, 
and what would the produce of the land 
sell for? It is also for the advantage of 
the landed interest that provisions should 
he kept at such a moderate price as to 
enable our manufacturers to labour at 
such prices, that our goods may be sold 
on full as low terms abroad as any other 
nation can sell dhem; for, if we cannot 
do this, our trade will soon be lost. 
Should it then be necessary, in order to 
support our manufacturers, that wheat 
sould be redueed to seven shillings per 
bushel, and other articles in propor- 

ion, will any of the warmest advo- 
cates for agriculture say that it would be 
hetter to drive all our trade from the 
kingdom, and either starve our manufac- 
turers or force them to emigrate, and 
fatry our trade elsewhere, rather than 
submittoit? For, if onee our trade is Tost, 
and our populace removed, wheat would 
not be worth four shillings per bushel; 
and then what is to become of the farmer 
and the landed interest? A merchant 
or tradesman can remove to another 
fountry, and take his property with him 

—hot so a land-owner, he is tied to the 
soil, and it is his interest to keep such a 
population in the country as shall con- 
sulue the produce of the land, or he is 
ruined, 
ire itisa popular maxim that our 
ae interest receiving large rents is 
th geod of the country, as it enables 


€m tolive in a higl 
Ws ier style, and thereb 
Y out thei A ese y 


ir money in articles that em- 
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ploy our handicrafts and manufacturers; 
therefore private luxury is a public good. 
This is a most erroneous notion, for, if 
the mere consumption of articles of pro- 
vision orclothing were a benefit, then an 
gentieman that can afford to lay out a 
certain sum yearly in keeping servants 
and an equipage, merely. for show and 
splendour, would render as much service 
to the public were he to burn, or other- 
wise destroy, as much provision and 
clothing as he purchases for a number of 
servants that are no way useful to the 
state. If a farmer employ carpenters, 
smiths, sadlers, &c. to make him imple- 
ments of husbandry, it is because he can- 
not make them himself, or they, being 
more expert in their particular trades, 
can do them better, and in less time; 
therefore it is cheaper to him to hire peo- 
ple to make those things than to make 
them himself; and these people purchase 
of the farmer the necessary articles of 
life in return; so that they are a mutual 
advantage to each other: the farmer can- 
not till his land without carts, ploughs, 
harrows, &c. nor can the mechanic live 
without food. It is not the mere con- 
sumption of provision or clothing that 
renders a person useful to the nation, 
but his doing something for the public 
good equal to the benefits he enjoys ; all 
idle persons are, therefore, worse than 
useless to the state. A manufacturer is 
perhaps of all others the most profitable 
person in a country; supposing any raw 
matcrial is either produced in the coun- 
try, or imported into it, he, by his skill 
and industry, makes it perhaps of three 
or four times its original value; and, when 
that is exported to foreign countries, all 
that it sells for more than the raw-ma- 
terial cost is so much gain to the nation; 
suppose, for instance, a pound of cotion 
costs two shillings, and when manufac- 
tured sclis for five shillings to some per- 
son who is a foreigner; in that case the 
three shillings more than the cotton cost 
is a profit to the public ; the principal 
part of which goes into the pocket of the 
farmer for provisions. But, in those 
manufactories where the raw material is 
the produce of our own country, the ad- 
vantage is still greater ; for this reason, it 
seems strange that the woollen manufac- 
ture is not more attended to,.as it not 
only employs a number of liands who 
lay out their wages with the farmer, but 
helps him off with his wool, without the 
risk of sending it to a foreign market. 
But the article of earthenware is still 
more beneficial, as the raw article is of 
so little value that almest the whole 
Rr2 tha 
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that it sells for abroad is so much clear 

rofit to the nation, as the raw material 
would sell for nothing, But, if our manu- 
factures are stopped, how are the people 
to be employed? and, if not employed, 
how are they to find money for provi- 
sions? and, if they cannot purchase pro- 
visions, how is the farmer to dispose of 
the produce of his land? Under these 
circumstances, what enemies are they to 
the country who wear articles of dress 
that are made abroad! If persons 
seriously considered what the wearing 
of India silk-handkerchiefs, muslins, 
chintzes, and French silks, laces, and 
cambrics, takes out of the pockets of our 
manufacturers, they surely would not 
wearthem, India handkerchiefs are pro- 
hibited; to-wear them is a double fraud 
upon the public, as they pay no daty ; 
therefore defraud the revenue, and hurt 
our manufactures; whoever wears them 
docs a national evil, and yet are they not 
seen in the hands of a great number of 
persons? 

The above are some hints on the sub- 
ject; much more might be said, but I 
must trespass no further on your valuable 


pages. J. K. 
Liverpool; March 13. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


AS a time when a knowledge of let- 
ters is making rapid advances 
among the diflerent classes of society, it 
is astonishing that medical practitioners, 
of all the professions called liberal, 
should rank among the most grossly ig- 
norant. I have heard such persons ex- 
press their doubts of the propriety of 
the late Act of Parliament, which obliges 
all medical men, previously to practice, 
to undergo examination as to their 
knowledge of a language, which they 
must be in the daily habit of reading 
and writing, and an acquaintance with 
which is therefore indispensable, as an 
error might be attended with the most 
lamentable consequences, 

Probably the tollowing extracts from 
prescriptions may afford amusement to 
your readers—I have made no blunder 
in transcribing the Latin :— 

“Ung, pro capitem.”—“ Empl. duas ad 
cruris internis,”—“Capiat cyathus ter, die.” 
—*Sumat, cochi. tribus larga, sextis ho- 
ris.” —* Fiat pilule xxiv.”—* Sumat unam 
omni quartam hore partem.” —“ Empl, 
Lytte ad temporum,”—“ Ad singulis tempo. 
ribus."—“ Abdrantur capilli, et applicutur 
rersicatorium magnum per totam capitem,” 
&e. &c. 

1 am informed by one of the exa- 





[May 1 
miners, under the existing Act of p ; 
ment, that two-thirds of the a 
for examination, who are turned back 
on the very threshold of the Medical 
Hall, are rejected on account of the} 
gross ignorance of that langu “ 
a + = of the most valuable medical 
works, and every modern ripti 
ge re , aR ray 
ad this act passed some 
doubtless saier valuable Miedo: eae 
have been saved, especially in places ie. 
mote from the metropolis. Be assured 
that the venders of those poisons called 
quack medicines are not the only dan 
gerous empirics. 
Harlow ; March 18. Cua, Srvery, 
ee : 
To the Editor of the Monahly Magazine, 
SIR, 
HOUGH youwr’s is not a law mis- 
cellany, you may, perhaps, admit 
me to puta question to your correspon- 
dents of general interest, and particue 
a to the sex whose welfare is so dear 
Oo US. 
__ We know, at least I understand, that, 
ifa man die intestate, and leave a landed 
property, his widow has her dower from 
it, as well as her portion of his per- 
sonalty, and so far is well. If he die 
without landed property, can he by 
his will bequeath all his personalty from 
her, and leave her destitute? In vulgar 
parlance, can he cut her off with a shil- 
ling? Q. 
ee? a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the MERITS of a RESIDENCE i 
FRANCE, 
Activity of the Women. 
At the hotel or inn where you arrive, 
you may find the husband in the habit 
of going to market, and of keeping the 
books; but all other business, such as re- 
cciving the travellers, adjusting the bills, 
superintending the servants, male and 
female, falls under the province of Ma- 
dame. Again, if you go to an upho! 
sterer’s to buy a few articles of fur 
ture, you may observe the husband st- 
perintending his workmen in the back 
shop or yard, but leaving it to bis fait 
partner to treat with customers, fo ma 
nage all cash receipts and payments, 
and, in many cases, to fix on the articles 
to be purchased out of doors, The mer 
cer’s wife does not limit her services to 
the counter, or to the mechanical t 
of retailing and measuring—you see 
at one time standing beside 
and giving directions to the clerks; at 
another you hear of her being absent 
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s journey to the manufacturing towns, 
and are desired to suspend your pur- 
chases, not till her return, which would 
be remote, but for the few days neces- 
gary to let her send home some marks of 
her progress, “ ear" madame nous fart ses 
envois amesure quelle fait ses achats. 
Ip short, women In I rance are expected 
not only to lend an assisting hand to 
their husbands 10 business, but to take 
a lead in the management, to Keep the 
correspondence, to calculate the rate of 
prices, and to do a number of things 
that imply not merely fidelity and vigi- 
lance, but the habit of deciding and act- 
ing by herself in the most important de- 
ariments of the concern. We need 
hardly add, that they are abundantly 
gealous in points so nearly connected 
with the welfare of their families, and 
that the extent of assistance thus afford- 
ed to the husband far exceeds any idea 
that can be formed by those who have 
not resided in France. But all advan- 
tages have their drawbacks, and this 
assistance is not afforded without several 
important sacrifices, among which we 
are to reckon the almost universal neg- 
lect of neatness in the interior of the 
house, and the more serious charge of 
inattention to the health of their chil- 
dren, The greater proportion of the 
latter are separated from their mothers 
at the time when parental tenderness is 
most wanted, and entrusted to country 
nurses, who are frequently very deficient 
in the means of preserving their health, 
or providing for their comfort. 

If we look to the higher circles, we 
shall find every where examples of simi- 
lar activity and address. Your readers 
may have fresh in their minds the mul- 
tiplied letters and applications of Ma- 
dame Ney, and the more fortunate ex- 


ploit of Madame Lavalette--'They will - 


hot have forgotten the courageous stand 
made by the Duchess of Angouleme at 
Bordeaux, in March 1815, and her re- 
peated addresses to the troops of the 


garrison, 
AS Morals. 

This is a very delicate topic, and one 
on Which I take the liberty to differ from 
a great number of our countrymen. In 
rr Tei the exaggerating propensity 
rte rench appear more conspicuous 
i the tale of scandal ; not that such 
deme preity frequent in this 
a Y, but, because, when they do 

€ forth, they are arrayed in a garb 


t ° 
that would hardly ever enter into the 
our country- 


imagination of any of 


Women, On our side of the Channel a 


rumour, whether among the fair or the 
mercenary part of the public, generally 
has probability, in some degree, for its 
foundation; but in France all you re- 
quire is the direct allegation, the confi- 
dent assertion. Nobody thinks of scru- 
tinizing your evidence, and you are in 
no danger of being afterwards reminded 
of your fallacy, in a country where al- 
most every thing was absorbed in the 
thirst of novelty, 
who may happen to have a quarrel, or 
who may give rise to a hostile feeling by 
her vanity or affectation, is not, as with 
us, merely satirised for the eccentricity 
of her dress or manner, but is doomed 
forthwith toencounter the most vehement 
attacks on her reputation, Lovers are 
immediately found out for her, and the 
circumstances of assignations are recapi- 
tulated with as much precision as if the 
parties had been present at the forbidden 
interview ; if she has eclipsed her rivals 
at a ball, or received the marked atten- 
tions of a leading personage, the un- 
kindly rumour will fly from mouth to 
mouth, without exciting, among at least 
nine-tenths of the public, the least doubt 
of its reality. It lasts, indeed, only for 
a few weeks, until some other female 
becomes equally the object of jealousy, 
and is made to furnish materials for a 
fresh series of wondrous anecdotes. It 
is ten to one that, at the time of the ar- 
rival of an English traveller in a French 
town, the haute noblesse are occupied 
with some precious rumour of this de- 
scription,: and our moralizing country- 
man records it in his journal with a 
sad conviction of the depravity of the 
nation. 


A lady in France, 


A residence of several years in a pro- 


vincial town of considerable size and 
of much genteel society, has satisfied 
me that nine-tenths of the tales circu- 
lated against particular individuals are 
unfounded and were never meant by 
the inventors to produce any thing be- 
yond a temporary, discredit to the ob- 
noxious party. Common sense tells us, 
that, in every civilized country, a wo- 
man will look for her happiness in the 
affection of her husband, and in the 
esteem of the respectable part of her 
sex ; nor can France beaccounted an ex- 
ception, unless it can be shewn that, by 
some strange peculiarity, the men in 
that country are indifferent to the chas- 
tity of their wives and daughters, or the 
women callous to every thing in the 
shape of vice. Gallantry is the vice of 
an idle man; it is characteristic of the 
higher rauks in France, in the same 


manner, 
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manner, and perhaps in a somewhat 
higher degree than in other countries ; 
but how small is the proportion of these 
jdlers to the great mass of the popula- 
tion! The middling and the lower 
ranks follow the same habits of industry 
as with us; a married couple can find a 
maintenance for their family only by a 
cordial support of each other; and the 
time of the husband is occupied to a 
degree that leaves him very little lei- 
sure for planning projects on his neigh- 
bour’s wile. 

There is, however, a very marked 
distinction in the degree of reprobation 
affixed by French and English ladies to 
individuals of their sex, Jabouring un- 
der unfavourable imputations. While, 
with wus, the exclusion from society 
takes place on a general scale, in France, 
it is only partial, owing not (as the 
wags will argue) to a community of 
impropriety on the part of those who 
still continue their countenance; but to 
a facility of temper, a wish to view 
things on the favourable side, a credu- 
sity in listening to the vindication of 
the accused party, a partiality to who- 
ever courts protection; in short, to a 
variety of causes that do more honor to 
the heart than the head. 

Parents in France are very scrupu- 
lous in regard to their daughters, and 
make a rule of not allowing them to go 
into company or to places of amuse- 
ment without the protection of a relation 
or fricnd, whose age or character will 
prevent any loose conversation from the 
young or giddy part cf the other sex, 
This, to be sure, is paying but a bad 
compliment to the male part of the 
society; but it gives an English family 
residing in France an assurance, that 
their daughters may go without hazard 
into female society, particularly of an 
age corresponding to their own. Mnu- 
sic, drawing, and dancing, form in that 
country, as with us, the general occu- 
pation of unmarried ladies. 

Paris. —There is a material difference 
between the French of Paris and the 
provincial towns, so that the favorable 
part of my picture is to be understood 
2s applicable chiefly to the latter. Paris 
has always been the residence of an ex- 
traordinary number of oisi/s, whether 
officers, noblesse, or others, who have 
just money cnough to pay their way 
from day to day; and who, without 
being absolute adventurers, are perpe- 
tually falling into all the exceptionable 
habits of the inexperienced and idle. 
A Frenchman is the ereature of habit, 
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he has no fixed prineiples, and follow 
with all imaginable pliancy, the im 


ple or solicitation of those With whom 


be happens to be connected for the m 
ment. Such a flexibility of cr 
must imevitably pave the Way to i 
riety of irregularities, and eventually to 
vices; time is wasted at theatres, a 
shows, or at the more dangerous ocen. 
pation of the gaming-table: and, af. 
though the habitual exaggeration of the 
French leads them (when Speaking of 
the vices of the metropolis,) to exhibit, 
very outré picture, particularly in what 
relates to the fair sex, there can remain 
no doubt that Paris is a place to be 
avoided, and that it is the scene where 
of all others, the national character of 
the French appears to the greatest dis. 
advantage. 

{t is now time to suspend the course 
of these remarks, and to postpone the 
farther discussion till your next Num. 
ber, in which I propose to treat of— 

1. The disposition of the French towards 
our countrymen, and 


2. ‘Their state of party feeling towards 
each other. EMIGRANS., 
—<—a 
T6 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
S a friend to the education of the 
lower orders of the community, I 
heg leave to direct your attention toa 
plan for promoting this important object, 
which has lately originated in this town; 
it is the scheme of introducing cheap 
circulating libraries, into which all such 
plain and intelligible publications shall 
be admitted as are fitted to promote 
useful information and innocent amuse- 
ment amongst the bulk of the people. 
You may find an account of this project 
in an appendix to two discourses,* which 
have been lately published by a clergy- 
man of thistown. Asa Dissenter, I cannot 
approve of the author’s idea of submit- 
ting the selection of these books to the 
committee of the National Society; 
would be more fair that a general repre- 
sentative body of all religious denom- 
nations should be chosen to execute this 
task. But it is impossible, I think, not tq 
approve of the general principle, that, 
since the poor have been taught to rae, 
they should be furnished with the proper 
meaus of indulging their curiosity. 
I must agree with the author, ™ 
this can be accomplished in no way © 
cheaply and expeditiously as by a cuel" 


* Vide “Reflections on the a e 
of Infidelity and Profaneness on a 
Liberty.” - 
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._ library; it is also preferable to all 
a charitable distribution of tracts, 
ee it keeps Up the spirit of inde- 

ndence amongst the lower orders. 
By being subscribers (to however small 
an amount), they will become entitled 
to the benefits of the library, without 
any obligation to their more wealthy 

ighbours. 

"Toes the whole, Mr. Editor, I think 
sou will agree with me, that this plan is 
‘eserting of public investigation, and 
that it is a much better mode of correct- 
ing the licentiousness of the press than 
any by suspension of our laws, or more 
direct interferences of the higher powers. 

A Frienp To PuBiLic EpucaTion, 

Bath; March 25. 
—<_— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OT WITHSTANDING the gene- 

ral scientific complexion of your 

Magazine, as you never exclude articles 
of literature, perhaps you may find a 
column for the inclosed paper, on a cu- 
rious and problematic point of history, 
which I have never seen separatcly and 
professedly discussed. 

‘The opposite accounts given by He- 
rodotus and Xenophon of the death of 
Cyrus the Great has generally been 
regarded as ene of the most extraordi- 
nary discrepancies. to be met with in 
history; it has been urged as a proof 
of the slender credit due to the cele- 
brated writers of antiquity, and it seems, 
indeed, to shake the very foundation of 
historic testimony. Herodotus, as is 
well known, represents that great con- 
(ueror as defeated and slain in an in- 
Vasiou of the country of the Massagetz, 
a warlike nation of Scythia, bordering 
on the Persian empire ; while Xenophon 
ifirms, that he died peaceably in his 
palace in Persia, surrounded by his fa- 
inily and friends, This is the account 
almost universally preferred by modern 
‘Writers. Bossuet thought it better, as 
he says, “to follow Xenophon with St. 

‘rome, than Ctesias, a fabulous author, 
*t even Herodotus himself, as more 
Coherent and conformable to Scripture.” 
oe asserts, and M. Rolliu 
pate , that the account of Xenophon 
ra ose Hé more probable, it being by 

de a Sey that so wise a man as 
eases ud so advanoed in years, should 

‘merge 5® rash an undertaking.” 

mechon, vol. 1, p. 210.—The authors 


% the Univ . " ; 
a © Universal History concur in this 


en; and Mitford, in his elaborate 
reece, “doubts whether the 


iMory of G 
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strange story told by Herodotas was 
even heard of in Greece, so late as the 
age of Aischylus,” quoting, in confire 
mation of this opinion, a passage from 
“The Persians,” of that tragedian, and 
put by him into the mouth of the ghost 
of Darius :— 


—— ‘Cyrus next by Fortune graced 


Adorn’d the throne, and blest his grateful 
friends 


With peace. He to his mighty monarchy 


Join’d Lydia and the Phrygians. To hig 
power 


Tonia bent reluctant. But the cops 
With victory his gentle virtues crown’d, 
Potrer. 


This passage, Mr. M. flatters himself, 
“though unnoticed by modern writers, 
adds considerable weight to Xenophon’s 
more probable account.” 

On the other hand, the learned Freret 
declares “ the conformity of Xenophon 
to Scripture to be wholly imaginary ;” 
adding, what is equally true, though 
less obvious, “‘ that the Anabasis is at 
variance with the Cyropaedia; confirm 
ing the relation of Herodotus and Ctesias, 
as to the conquest of Media by the Per- 
sians.” “ The Cyropzedia of Xenophon,” 
says the Abbé Millot, “ is evidently the 
work of a philosopher, rather than an 
historian; a sort of moral aml poli- 
tical romance.”—Elem. vol. 1, p. 110. 
M. Voltaire compares it to the Tele- 
maque of Fenelon; but, being confessedly 
blended with truth, it bears a nearer 
resemblance to the Belisarius of Mar- 
monte ‘“ Cyrus ille a Xenophonte,” 
says Cicero, “non ad historia fidem 
scriptus, sed ad effigiem justi Imperu.” 
—Cic. Epis. 

Beloe, the excellent translator of He- 
rodotus, upon whom it seemed pecu- 
liarly incumbent to vindicate the credit 
of his author, has contented himself with 
transcribing on this subject a short and 
futile noteJrom his French predecessor, 
Larcher, merely stating the difference 
between Herodotus and Xenophon ; ad- 
ding, “that Strabo inclines to the opi- 
nion of the latter, but till the passage is 
produced this may be doubted.” —Beloe’s 
Herod. vol. 1, p. 285. 

Dr. Gillies, the rival and liberal his- 
torian of Greece, entirely dissents, how- 
ever, on this point from Mitford, Bos- 
suet, and St. Jerome; and has the cou- 
rage to declare “ that the plain relation 
of facts by Herodotus, is to be pre- 
ferred to the moral embellishments of 
Xenophon;” vol. 1, p. 313. In fact, 
the question will scarcely endure a se- 


rious discussion. Herodotus, who was 
occasionally 
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occasionally deccived in his remote and 
recondite researches, but who never 
meant to deceive, and whose testimony 
js equal to that of any historian, where 
his means of information were adequate 
and accessible, was born less than half 
a century after the death of Cyrus: he 
sought with eagerness information on 
this subject at Babylon ; and he affirms, 
that he gave that account of the end of 
Cyrus which seemed most consistent 
with probability, though there were many 
other and diflerent ones; meaning to 
refer to the concomitant circumstances 
of this catastrophe, and not to the un- 
controverted fact of his being killed in 
battle, to which he repeatedly alludes, 
and of which he never intimates the 
shadow of a doubt. 

The next authority, in point of time 
and weight, is that of Ctesias, who lived 
im the court of Cyrus the younger, and 
afterwards in that of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon; a fabulous author, unquestionably, 
when treating of fabulous times, but 
not when speaking of such an event un- 
der such circumstances. Ciesias, far 
from aggravating an event which he 
would naturally be rather tempted to 
palliate, cautiously relates that Cyrus 
the Great died of the wounds he received 
in a great battle fought on the side of 
Hyrcania. Diodorus Siculus, and Jus- 
tin, the excellent epitomiser of ‘Trogus 


‘Pompeius; and also the Jewish histo- 


rian, Josephus, in his work on Jewish 
Antiquities, recite the same story with 
immaterial variations. ‘To these testi- 
monics, supported by the uniform cre- 
dence of antiquity, can the romance of 
Xenophon be gravely and singly op- 
posed? Plutarch and Arrian indeed 
say, that the tomb of Cyrus was shewn 
to Alexander ; and, no doubt, Cyrus was 
said to be buried at Pasargarda, though 
the Scythians boasted that his body was 
found by them among the slain; and 
this was the account which appeared to 
Herodotus most probable. Cyrus was, 
from his youth, inured to scenes of blood 
and slaughter. His passion for war re- 
sembled that of other conquerors; and, 
had he been the, vanquisher of the Scy- 
thians, no one would have talked of the 


rashness of the expedition. M.M, 
> 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
ERMIT me, through the medium 
of yelir valuable misccllany, to 
ae nad objections concerning the 
erivation and application of a few Esg- 
lish words, = . 





























































Your correspondent X, ; : 
page 109, of your Magazine, ta 
played so extensive a share of learning 
respecting the etymology, &e, of 
English words, which he SAYS are j 
perfectly defined in Johuson’s yn 
tionary, that we trust he will soon fay 
us with a new and improved edition of 
that grand work, for he seems adn. 
rably calculated for such an unde 
taking. j 

Firstly, The learned critic 
that the word fine by no hres 
the place of beaw: are we not toa 
those epithets, whatever their relation 
may be, which have heen successf 
practised by our most elegant and cor. 
rect writers, whose writings we 
as the standard of our language? I cay 
see no sufficient reason, in point of pw 
rity, why we may not say a fine woman, 
and a fine needle ; for, though fine may 
have usurped the place of beau, yet there 
can be no misapplication in a word 
which has been so often written in the 
sense above alluded to, by our best au- 
thors, and still confirmed by usage and 
general acceptation. For, as Horace 
says— 

Usus 

Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, etnorma 
loquendi. 

And Quinctilian says,  Consuetudo om- 

nium domina rerum, tum maxime verbo 

rum est,” &e. 

Secondly, He says that the substan 
tive must is not te be found in our lar 
guage: though we are much obliged to 
him for his new coinage, yet we must 
inform him that the word mustines 
exists, which is formed from musty; 
though it is not perhaps so fine a word 
as he wishes, yet we trust it has as good 
a meaning. 

Thirdly, He says that a tissue of 
grand exploits would be preferable to 8 
series: now, instead of imitating the 
French tissu in this point, we more 
closely adhere to the more applicable 
Latin word series—as in Ovid, — 
Quem nunquam Juno, seriesque immens’ 

Jaborum. 


Fourthly, Though we have no singt 
lar noun to express a Jearned man, Wi 
out having recourse to an adjective, ye 
in this we build upon a surer foundation 
than that of any modern language, 
the Latin—for there we find wr 
or doctus with the noun 
= exactly answers to the 

earned man. ; 

Fifthly, With regard to inkabitall 


I will just say, that the two a 
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ings of that word, used by Shakspeare, 


Dr. Johnson says are now out of use, 
and therefore the first meaning, capable 
ording habitation, is only used at 
sent; for, instead of taking the sense 

of the particle in negatively, we take 
it in an affirmative sense, signifying 
ago He says that the word dis- 
zrates is an excellent word, and that 
Dr. Johnson has imperfectly defined it 
—that from the Spanish it was trans- 
Janted into French; but whence had 
the Spanish it? Very probably trom the 
Latin, and originally in the same sense 
in which Johnson has defived it. How- 
ever this be, the signification’ of dis- 
parates given by Johnson, and that of 
disparata given by Ainsworth in his La- 
tin Dictionary, exactly correspond; so 
that disparates (Spanish), which X. says 
denotes a wandering from the main sub- 


ject, &c. is not the same word, or else 


greatly corrupted from its original 
meaning. 

Seventhly, Though we have not the 
word impuissant, which the critic says 
isan elegant and poetical form of ex- 
pression, have we not others equally as 
elegant and poetical that will supply the 
place of it? Or are we to be censured 
because we may have a noun or an ad- 
jective without a’ correspondent to each ? 
Are we every where to conform the 
words of our language like those of the 
French? Or are they not defective in 
other instances equally as bad ? 

Eighthly, Concerning the word helle- 

msm, he confutes himself; for, had we 
taken this word from the French, we of 
course should have imported its asso- 
ciate hellenist ; but, as we have not, the 
more probable it is that we took it from 
the Greek EAAnMTPAOC, 
_ Nuthly, What X. has said respect- 
ing the etymology of Race, which Dr. 
obnson derives from™ “Ras; Islandic, 
does by no means invalidate the truth of 
the doctor’s assertion, 

Before I conclude, let me advise the 
leamed geutleman, when he compares 
the qualities of the English language 
with those of the French, not to forget 

following motto, viz. 
“Thaotle (4 wporpex tle re vi.” 


Epping, 1817. OcwvLI. 


To the Editor of the Mont] 
ih te Monthly Magazine. 
HE use of coffee becoming every 
ir day more extensive in this coun- 
’.” Presume that any suggestion for 
‘mprovement of that pleasing and 
ONTHLY Mae, No, 297, 


Dr. Carey on a Coffee Simmerer. 
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salubrious beverage cannot prove unac- 
ceptable to the public. Under that per- 
suasion, I beg leave to communicate a 
method of coffee-making, which I have 
long practised, and which I find to an- 
swer my purpose better than. any other 
—though I have tried several, and be- 
stowed on the subject a share of atten- 
tion, which your readers will hardly 
deem censurable when apprised, that 
coffee has, for the last three years, been 
my only beverage, except morning and 
evening tea, | 

My process, sir, is that of simmering 
over the small, but steady, flame of a 
lamp,—a process at once simple, casy, 
and (without watching or attendance) 
uniformly productive of an extract so 
grateful to the palate and the stomach, 
as to leave me neither the waut nor the 
desire of any stronger liquor. 

But, to accomplish this, a vessel of pe- 
culiar construction is requisite. Mine 
is a straight-sided pot, as wide at top as 
at bottom, and inclosed in a case of si- 
milar shape, to which it is soldered air- 
tight at the top. ‘The case is above an 
inch wider than the pot, descends some- 
what less than an inch below it, and is 
entircly open at the bottom; thus ad- 
mitting and confining a body of hot air 
all round and underneath the pot. The 
lid is double, and the vessel is of course 
furnished with a convenient handle and 
spout. 

In this simmerer the extract may be 
made either with hot water or with cold. 
If wanted for speedy use, hot water will 
be proper, but not actually boiling; and, 
the powdered coffee being added, no- 
thing remains but to close the lid tight, 
to stop the spout with a cork, and place 
the vessel over the lamp, where it will soon 
begin to simmer, and may remain un- 
attended and unnoticed until the coffee 
is wanted for immediate use; it may 


‘then be strained through a bag of stout, 


close linen, which Will transmit the li- 
quid so perfectly clear as not to contain 
the smallest particle of the powder. 

The strainer is tied round the mouth 
of an open cylinder or tube, which is 
fitted into the mouth of the coffee-pot, 
that is to receive the fluid, as a steamer 
is fitted into the mouth of a saucepan ; 
and, if the coffee-pot have a cock near 
the bottom, the liquid may be drawn out 
as fast and as hot as it flows from the 

er. ; 
war the coffee be not intended for 
speedy use, as is the case with me, who 
have my simmerer placed over my night- 
lamp at bed-time, to prodace the beve- 
Ss rage 
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rage which I am to drink the next day 
at dinner and supper ; iu such case cold 
water may be used with equal, or per- 
haps superior, advantage, though I have 
never found any perceptible difference 
in the result, whether the water employ- 
ed was hot or cold, In either case, it 
soon begins to simmer, and continues 
simmering all night, without ever boil- 
ing over, and without any sensible dimi- 
nution of quantity by evaporation. 

With respect to the lamp—although 
a fountain-lamp is undoubtedly prefera- 
ble, any of the common small lamps, 
which are scen in every tin-shop, will 
auswer the purpose, provided that it 
contain a sulliciency of vil to continue 
burning bright during the requisite 
length of time. ‘The tube or burner of 
my lamp is little more than one-eighth 
ef an inch in diameter; and this, at the 
distance of one inch and three quarters 
below the botiom of the pot, with the 
wick little more than one-eighth of an 
inch high, and with pure spermaceti oil, 
has invariably performed, as above de- 
scribed, without requiring any trimming, 
or other attention, and without pro- 
ducing any smoke ; whereas, if the wick 
were too high, or the oil not good, the 
certain consequences would be, smoke, 
soot, and extinction. 

Que material advantage attending 
this mode of coffee-making is, that a 
sinaller quantity of the powdered berry 
is requisite to give the desired strength 
to the liquor. The common methods 
require that the powder be coarse, in 
which state it does not give out its vir- 
tue so completely as if it were ground 
finer ; Whereas in this process it may be 
used as fine as it can conveniently be 
made, and, the finer it is, the smaller will 
be the quantity required, or the richer 
the extract—as I have agreeably expe- 
rienced, since I have been enabled, by 
the new invention of Messrs. Déakin 
and Duncan, of Ludgatc-hill, to have 
my coffee at once reduced to the proper 
degree of fineness by a siugle operation, 
without the tedious labor of a second 
grinding with the mill tightened, 

JoHN CAREY, 
West-square, Lambeth ; April 2. 
ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

R. WILKES, of Measham, Der- 
byshire, communicated to the 

Board of Agriculture, in February 1803, 
the result of an experiment, by which it 
appears that a horse of the value of 20). 


[May 1, 
drew five tons weight up a 
ascending five-sixteenths of an inch 
each yard, and that the same an. 
could not draw more than three tons 
a rail-road ascending at the rate of 2 
inch and three quarters. By this an 
riment it was proved that there a. 
decrease in the horse’s power of 1942, 
on the encreasing elevation of each oye. 
sixteenth part of an inch, 

This is a species of proot which de. 
monstrates a greater advantage to be 
derived from reducing the elevation of 
roads in a hilly country, than is shewy 
by the usual mechanical experiments of 
a carriage drawn up an inclined plane 
by a weight suspended over a pulley; an 
it is much more correct, as the physical 
power of the horse rapidly decreases by 
the increasing elevation of the hill, at 
the same time that the load is becoming 
more difficult to be drawn; but, in the 
case of the mechanical experiment, the 
weight drawing the carriage continues 
equally effective. 

As this is a subject of material im. 
portance to the internal trade of this 
country, it would render a public ser- 
vice if any of your well-informed corres- 
pondents would be pleased to state, 
through the medium of your valuable 
publication, what information they may 
possess thereon. A. B. 

EB 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
UNCONNECTED SKETCHES of SWISS SCi* 
NERY; im LETTERS to a LADY. 
Bex, Canton of Berne ; Sept. 15, 1816. 
My dear Madam, 

Ww 1 were about to sit down to sup- 
per last night when the compli- 
ments of a gentleman were brought, with 
a request that he might be permitted to 
join us: on enquiry, we found that he was 
a pelerin a pied like ourselves, but aloe, 
and it was the conjecture of our acute 
hostess that he was an Englishman; this 
hypothesis appeared to originate in the 
quality of the words of which he made 
selection, which were not of the best, anid 
of his pronunciation, which was decidedly 
of the very worst. He proved to be 

German, who was about to traverse 
Vallais and the Alps. On separating fo 
the night, we felt that our new acqual® 
tance would prove, what new acqual 
tances rarely do, an acquisition. ji 

Between ‘hee and wis o’elock thi 


morning, ovr dreams had aban . 
to the enjoyment of realities a 


transporting than themselves, 40" " 
were preparing to leave V ur 
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ily after six we were quitting the 
borders of that beautiful Jake which may 
ever again delight me. 
. The most enchanting scenery now pre- 
sented itself; we appeared to be travel- 
fing through a valley, perhaps, three 
miles wide: here we first observed groves 
of cicsnut-trecs of great age and magni- 
tude; and such was the unchecked luxu- 
riance of Nature, that the field and the 
forest appeared mingled together ;—yet 
was there no forest; it was the wild 
rowth and irregularity of the trees 
which presented this delightful intri- 
cacy. Surmounting these, and on an in- 
elated rock to the right, we saw the 
ruins of the castle of St. Tryphon; and, 
towering above this, a snow-encrusted 
craggy mountain, called da dent du midi. 

As we continued our route, I had oc- 
casion to notice that our German ac- 
quaiutance stopped frequently to observe 
the rocks on our left, with the scruti- 
nizing eye of one who thought of that 
which was lying bencath their surface. 
J found that a quarry, or even a hicap of 
stones, were objects of deep interest te 
him; we had indeed a mineralogist in 
company, but neither myself nor my 
friend could avail ourselves of the know- 
ledge which was readily and bounteously 
proffered tous. ‘The induction to know- 
ledge is dull, even to those who devote 
their lives to it; buthow much more irk- 
some would it have been to one who had 
long and successfully cultivated the sci- 
ence of mineralogy, who was intimate 
with every ramification of the theory of 
it, and who was travelling for the pur- 
pose of associating theoretical with prac- 
tical information? I could not, for one 
moment, think of imposing the painful 
service Which the politeness of our friend 
dictated. 

About ten o'clock we stopped to 
breakfast at Aigle. In little more thana 
day’s journey from this place is the ex- 
treme northern point to which Hannibal 
came when he invaded Italy: it is now 
believed that he passed the Alps at the 
little St. Bernard, and entered Piedmont 
by Aosta and Ivrea. For the discovery 
of this interesting fact we are indebted 
fo General Melville, who explored the 
Toute of Hannibal, directed by his mi- 
huteand phifosophic historian—Pol ybius, 

friend of Scipio. Among these 


‘tues, the exterior only of the forms of 
a undergoes that change which the 
ments dictate; the splendid outline of 
‘works remains unchangeable. The 
Mountains and their rugged summits, 
by Gen. Melville, are the same as 
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those on which Hannibal gazed; the beds 
of the Rhone and the Isere, whose banks 
were trodden by Hannibal above two 
thousand years siuce, are the same; uci- 
ther has tempest riven, nor time wasted, 
these gigantic features of Natnre; nei- 
ther has the dissolving breath of the 
south wind, nor the intense heat of noon, 
exhausted the icy beds of the glaciers— 
theyare eternal. Yetthese rivers, which 
continue to flow, which never pause 
even for an iustant, have flowed for cen- 
turies ;—the imagination cannot conjec- 
ture a period when they: did not flow, or 
when they shall cease. 

It might have been two o’clock when 
we quitted the road to cross the country 
in the direction of the mines. Onur first 
visit was to the house of crystallization; 
we afterwards inspected that enclosing 
the machinery by which the soft quality 
of the saline water is distributed: this is 
effected by filtration through bundles of 
thorns, raised ticr above tier, until the 
water, sufliciently impregnated with salt, 
is finally precipitated into conduits com- 
municating with the house where it is 
crystallized. We now ascended the 
mountain by a steep and rugged path- 
way, until we arrived at the entrance of 
the mine; here each enveloped himself in 
the dark cloak of a miner, and, taking a 
lamp, entered the regions of eternal* hu- 
midity, to traverse an extent exceeding 
three thousand feet, excavated in the 
solid rock. ‘The gallery, from its nar- 
rowness, can admit only one person at a 
time ; the miner led tie way, the man of 
science followed him, I was the third, 
and my friend the last, that entered, The 
German had studied a plan of the interior 
of the mine before we entered it; and his 
frequent pauses to observe, with the up- 
lifted Jamp, the suceecding strata of mi- 
nerals, and the conversation which this 
inspection gave rise to between himsclf 
and the miner, had nearly exhausted the 
patience of my friend. I was much 
amused by observing the diversity of 
taste and feelings’ as illustrated in my 
companions: it appeared to mr, xs we 
continued to peuetrate the shaft leading 
1o the saline sources, that my friend was 
the disciple of Health, and our associate 
was that of Science ; that the latter had 
travelled trom Berlin to Bex to view this 
mine, and that he was now amply repaid 
for expense, time, and fatigue, by the in- 
spection of that which affected my friend 
with feclings the reverse of those which 
he was enjoying; with fears for his 
health, arising from subterraneous damp; 
the respiration "paper ‘exhalations ; 
Ss 
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and the sight of objects repulsive to his 
nature. 

Hoy entirely our thong!its and feelings 
may become perverted is amply illus- 
trated by the infatuated attachment of 
the miner to his gloomy and life-con- 
suming avocation. Our companion, 
who had visited many mines in Germany 
and elsewhere, informed us that the an- 
fortunate victims, who are dcomed to 
premature inhumation, are not merely 
resigned to thei melancholy destiny, but 
that they are satisfied with the occupa- 
tion to which they for ever condemn 
themselves; that they would not quit 
their dark and cheerless labour to par- 
take of the vigour and cheerfulness which 
air and sun-shine inspire: like Jaflier, 
these men are enamoured of ruin, 

When we contemplated the works 
around us, we paid an involuntary tri- 
bute of wonder and admiration to the 
genius which conceived and directed 
these prodigious labours;—galleries of 
fatiguing extent, hewn in solid rock to 
the centre of the mountain; a wheel, 
thirty-six feet in diameter, revolving in 
the heart of it, while, from the narrow- 
ness of the shaft, we wonder by what 
means its massive materials can have 
been introduced ; immense reservoirs of 
brine; a well three hundred feet below, 
a shaft for the admission of air five hun- 
dred feet above, us. When we reflected 
that. we were standing in the centre of 
the mountain, affected by mephitic ef- 
fluvia, in a gloomy excavation, where the 
blackness of midnight is broken only by 
the lamp of the ghostly miner, we could 
not but feel deeply affected by our situa- 

tion,—we could not contemplate the ob- 
jects around us without emotions of 
dread. 

It is curious to reflect that the actual 
source of the brine should not have been 
discovered, although the first gallery was 
excavated in 1684. That which is called 
the cylinder, and from whence the water 
flows, is enclosed in the centre of the 
mountain by grey rock; it is easily 
separable, and is of an argillaceous 
guiutty: it has been penetrated in many 
Es as exhaustion required, and the 
atest source is worked at a depth of 
some hundred feet below the spot at 
which the first excavation took place. 
Another shaft is now in process; it is 
twelve or fourteen years that the miners 
have been working it, and as many years 
must pass before the shaft will reach the 
cylinder. It is the opinion of Haller, 
Who was during six years director of 
these mines, that, as the sources of acids 

‘ 
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have always continued vinous, a 
; the 
sources of brine have always remai 
saline, as the sources of warmth have I. 
waysretained their power, so these i 
ties derive their origin from ies 
subterraneous reservoirs, which are = 
genial to them, and that their diminution 
is Insensible, 

{tis impossible to survey the interior of 
a mine without feelings of deep interes 
but these feelings were but remotely 
allied to pleasure iu my breast, or in that 
of my friend, for it was with emotions of 
deligut that we approached the entrance 
of the mine, and beheld again sun, sky, 
mountains, trees, shrubs, and rippling 
streams. y 

As we wound down the mountain 
side in the direction of Bex, my mind 
was occupicd bby contemplating the most 
healthy sources of happiness; it led me 
to conclude, that the love of Nature is 
the most pure and exalted, and the onl 
inexhaustible source of mental enjoy- 
ment. With what fidelity and ani- 
mation has Wordsworth depicted the 
love of scenery, in speaking of his early 
years. The preference of Nature to 
Books is beautifully expressed ! 

*¢ The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tal! rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood, 

Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite: a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.” 


You remember, no doubt, that senti- 
ment of Shakspeare, in which he speaks 
of finding — 
¢¢ Tongues in trees, 
Books in the running brooks.” 


That Rousseau was an ardent lover of 
Nature, and that be preferred her so 
ciety to that of books, is proved by i- 
numerable passagés of his writings, but 
in none more strikingly than mm the fol- 
lowing quotation from his Révenes: it 
is taken from the account of his short 
residence at the island of St. Pierre, on 
the Lake of Bienne. “ - precieut fur- 
niente fut la premiére et la prinet 
ces ped ntnd que je voulus savourer 
dans toute sa douceur ; et tout ce que Jf 
fis durant mon séjour ne fut, en effet, af 
occupation délicieuse et nécessare 
homme dévoud @ Voisiveté.” 
+ * * % , 
“Un de mes plus grands délices = 
surtout, de laisser toujours mes Livres” 
encaissés et de n'avoir point Pécritare. | 


It is this pure affection for pire 
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rn Englis! to stud 

ed many Englishmen to study 
poy 278 of domesticating her most 
enchanting scenes, without violating 
their characteristic wildness or beauty. 
The pleasure-grounds of many of our 
nobility and men of fortune prove the 
happy accomplishment of this endea- 
your; and, from the writings of those 
who have treated of landscape garden- 
ing, may be framed a system to satisfy 
the most jeatous adimirer of Nature’s 
charms. As I write, the delightful pro- 
ductions of Bacon, Orford, Uvedale 
Price, Payne Knight, Mason, Gilpin, 
and Repton, occur to me. The Abbé 
de Lille is, 1 believe, the only French 
writer who has written on this delightful 
source of happiness; and his poems are, 
1 conceive, better understood and 
more deeply loved in England than in 
France. 

On arriving at the base of the moun- 
fain, I observed that la dent du midi 
which we had been approaching the 
entire of the day, was nearly opposite 
to us. 


Before we reached Bex, darkness had 


almost succeeded twilight ; and, shortly 
after our arrival, we found an excellent 
table d’hite prepared. ‘The inn at this 
lace, which was esteemed one of the 
best in Switzerland half a century since, 
when Saussure visited the Alps in this 
neighbourhood, still merits the eulogium 
which it then received, ‘Travellers, com- 
manding more Icisure than ourselves, 
would find a few days’ residence at this 


place very delightful. T. H. 
—=<e = 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
| gets the variety of the subjects 

Which appear in your excellent 
Magazine, and the readiness with which 
you insert them, I am induced to-re- 
quest you to give the following enquiry 
for some books highly philosophical, 
but I believe little known, (even to the 
literary world,) a place in your mis- 
cellany, 

Can any one of your numerous writers 
or readers give me any account of the 
following philosophie works of the hon. 
and learned Emanuel Swedenborg, or of 
= few under-mentioned untranslated 

ecological works? of the price at which 

*y can be procured, and where ?—I 
oy be all of them: and whether 

+ pitamaee 
ru M. philosophical have been 


see Dedalus Hyperboreus. Stokolmiz, 


* An Iutroduction to Algebra, 1717. 
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3. An Attempt towards fixing the Vaine 
of Money, and finding a Standard for 
Measures, so as to suppress Fractions, 
1719. 

‘These three works supposed to have 
been published in Swedish. 

4. Pyrodromus Principiorum Natura. 
lium, &e. 

5. Nova Observata. 

6. Methodus nova iuveniendi, &c. the 
longitude, whether at sca or on land, by 
the moon. 

7. Modus Construendi, &c. docks for 
ships, 

8. Nova Constructio Aggeris Aquatici. 

9. Modus explorandi Virtutes Navi- 
giorum, 

The last six works printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1721, and reprinted in 1727, 

10. Miscellanea Observata. 4 parts; 
three printed at Leipsic, and a fourth part 
at Hamburgh. 1722. 

11, Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, 
3 vols. folio, Part at Leipsic, part Dres 
den. 1734. 

12, Prodromus Philosophiz, &c. Drese 
den, 8vo. 1733. 

13, CEconomia Regni Animalis. 2 parts, 
4to. Amsterdam, 1740, 17-41. 

14, Regnum Animale. 3 parts. 4to. part 
at London, and part at the Hague. 1744, 
1745. 

15. Fragmenta Pretiosa—posthumous. 

Theological and Miscellaneous. 

16. Collectio Memorabilium, &c. § 
vols. folio. 

17, Tractatus de Charitate. 

18. Varia Observata de Domino, 

19) Quingque Memorabilia. 

20. Viarium Swedenborgii. 

21, Collectio Somnidm Auctoris, from 
1756 to 1746. 

The last six works were posthumous. 

I have to request your attention to 
these enquiries, which will much oblige, 

R, C, © 
~~ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

R. JOHNSON was once requested 

by a lady of Lichfield to tell her 

what books were proper for her children, 
who were just lcaruing to read ;—his 
answer was, “O, madam, Tom Thom, 
and Jack the Giant-Killer ;” intimating, 
as I suppose, that he thought it ofno con- 
sequence what kind of books were put 
into the hands of children. But, with 
all due respect for the opinion of this 
great man, I think it of very great conse- 
quence, and am convinced, that correct 
early impressions are of vital importance. 
I was therefore pleased to see the matter 
taken up by Y. Z. in the Monthly 
Magazine for March, though I must beg 
1o dissent from the opinion-of this writer 
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in regardtofables. Fables may, I grant, 
convey strong impressions of moral in- 
struction to those who are of sufficiently 
mature age to separate the moral from 
the tale ; but, as this eannot be expected 
from young children, I think them highly 
improper. 

I would have nothing presented to the 
thoughts of children but plain matter of 
fact, or what has at least the probability 
of truth; and, such is the curiosity of 

oung people, and the clements of useful 
iictlbtes are so multifarious, and their 
accession is so very attractive, that it is 
worse than absurd, it ts both culpable 
and cruel, to abuse the juvenile thoughts 
with the vagaries of fiction and romance. 


’ Children too may be carly taught a love 


of truth, that shall contribute to all that 
is lovely and dignified in the human cha- 
racter. A forward boy, -of seven years 
old, requested, a short time since, that I. 
would lend him a book to read;—I found 
him Robinson Crusoe: after looking over 
the contents, he came, and said, “ But, 
sir, is it alltrue? because, if it is not, I 
should notlike to read it, for I don’t know 
what to make of books that are not true.” 

We have many publications that are 
quite unexceptionable for the use of 
children; but the one which pleases-me 
the most is the Book of Trades: I think 
it might be extended with advantage ; nor 
should I be sorry to see it accompanied 
by a book of youthful pastimes, and 
athletic exercises, with plates,—for it is 
absolutely necessary that the thoughts of 
children should be dissipated by play and 
diverting exercises, 

Tales of fairies and hobgoblins are now 
pretty well discarded from the nursery, 
though not entirely so; I was obliged to 
discharge a nurse lately, who persisted in 
telling tales of wonder: but every thing 
that is erroneous and visionary should be 
carefully discarded too; and it is a}so 
proper to avoid,,as much as possible, 
whatever cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; the mental food of children, as 
well as their corporal food, should be easy 
of digestion. Great injury may be done 
by over stimulating juvenile thoughts, 
even with what is in itself perfectly 
rational, though unfit for the tender 


ideas. Now, if the thoughts of children 
may be excited to a diseased action by © 


what is in itself rational, the most fatal 
consequences may be expected from 
filling their heads with what is erroneous 
and visionary ; and no doubt but that the 
most lamentable perversities of human 
nature, and the most humiliating and de- 
grading complaints, have often had their 






origin in the ridiculous tales of the 
sery. I have had a patient who Was af 
flicted with mental derangementat eley 
years of age, and another at fifteen, ey, 
dently from this cause; and anothe 
female, who was nut afflicted till afer 
marriage, tells me that those visi 
ideas, that have been the source of y 
much trouble and affliction to herself ang 
nearest connexions in life, had their rise 
from the flattery of a fond brother, olier 
than herself, who was in the habit of tel. 
ling her, when a little girl, that she should 
be a great lady, and keep her ownepach: 
she being extremely beautiful, the 
brother was most likely the dupe of his 
imaginations, and entertained a 
that she might make her fortune hy mar. 
riage ; instead of which, it was her lot to 
be united to a worthy clergyman, who, 
though he might start in life with the 
hopes of a good living, never obtained 
one. Had her “sober wishes never 
learned to stray,” she might most 
have avoided the most deplorable disease. 
Nor is there any question but that the 
leading features in the haman character 
depend, in a great measure, on the pewer 
of early mental impressions. Happy 
then for those whose early impressions 
were favourable to wisdom and virtue, 
and whose tender thoughts were kept 
free from the contaminations of falsehood 
and of folly. That the mind is most sus- 
ceptible of strong and indelible impres- 
sions in early life does not admit of a 
doubt; the great importance of strict al- 
tention and caution, as to what those im- 
pressions are, is therefore incontro- 
vertible. ' 

I observe what AN APIARIAN says 00 
the wants of bees ; but his caution is too 
late for this spring, many thousands, say 
millions, of these useful insects having 
died of want pa 4! ry 
Some years ago I was a keeper 0 
upon ihe system of taking the honey 
without killing them ; I had very little 
success, and, upon obtaining 2 hive re 
autumn but one, I determined upon a 
old plan of taking down the bives @ 
common way, thinking it less cru the 
more profitable, to kill the bees for 
sake of their honey, than to leave 
perish by hunger; for, in the latter ie 
we not only lose the bees, but the inion 
they had collected; and I bave no op 
of spring feeding, thinking it at best pre 
carious, and doing great injury to 
dustrious habits of this busy POOP le he 

Last autumn my stock consisted aaa: 
old hive, an early swarm, and alatec» 
the hive had about fifteen pounds or 
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ye had el d tl t 
rm had eleven, and the cas 
id ved Tattem pted tosaveall, I should 
wo likely have lost all; but I killed the 
per and cast, and gave to tbe hive at 
the time about eight pounds of honey,— 
securing to it a plentiful winter, and se- 
curing to myself, bad as the summer 
was, a profit of nine pounds of virgin 
a upon the subject of rural eco- 
nomy, 1 beg to recommend the use of 
drying-barns for corn, similar to what are 
in use in Poland and other parts of the 
gontinent ; for, as these barns would be 
equally useful for storing corn or straw 
with the others, the additional expense 
must be amply repaid by the security of 
always having the corn well dried in the 
sheaf, even if we had only one wet har- 
yest out of seven. The addition neces- 
sary to the common barn would be a fire- 
place and chimney at one end, flues upon 
the ground-floor, and one or two open 
lattice floors, to hold the corn on. end, 
Suppose a barn fifty feet long, twenty 
feet high, and twenty feet broad, one 
floor at six feet from the ground, and the 
gther seven feet from that; these two 
floors would hold two thousand moderate- 
sized sheaves, leaving these sufficiently 
open to admit a free passage for the air, 
aod I have no doubt but that a barnful 
might be well dried every twenty-four 
bours; the great advantage of the fire 
arising from its causing a constant 
draught of dry air.. Apertures should 
therefore be left in different parts of the 
bottom, to give a free ingress to the air; 
and the top of the barn should be sufii- 
ciently open, to admit a free egress of 
the steam. Tuo. BAKEWELL. 
Spring-Vale ; April 4, 


— =e 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE accompanying remarks—being. 
the first of an alphabetical series 
wu dietetics, intended to be transmitted, 
should the present be esteemed worthy 
ola place in your interesting miscellany 
~You will oblige me by inserting under 
‘ome particular head, perhaps CoLLEec- 
TANEA Digtetica, or any other which 
jou May think proper.* PHILOs. 
; April 5, 
A ACORNS. 
fal Corns, as an article of diet, have 
“a into cumplete disuse amongst us, 





: we feel ourselves obliged by the 
mee of our valuable correspondent,— 
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except for the purposes of fattening cats 
tle, &c.; in former ages, however, the 
appear to have been the principal f 
The acorn is said to have been, for a 
length of time, served up in desserts 
amongst the Spaniards, and esteemed 
as aluxury ;—in famines, bread has been 
made of the dried fruit, reduced to pow- 
der ;—the inhabitants of Chio sustained 
a long siege without any other diet ; and, 
in a time of scarcity in France, in 1709, 
this food was had recourse to. On ac- 
count of their astringency, however, 
they are certainly not adapted for hu- 
man sustenance —their constant use 
bringing on violent constipation ; in cat- 


tle, indeed, these effects are very ob- . 


servable, A gentleman, on account of 
Hemorrhoids of the open kind, to 
which he had been occasionally subject, 
took, by the advice of some unprofes- 
sional person, about half a drachm of 
the powdered fruit, twice a-day, for 
some time; a violent constipation was 
the consequence, followed by a fistulons 
abscess, evidently caused by the pressure 
of the indurated feces, producing in- 
flammation and snppuration. From this 
it appears that their use as food could 
never be general; and how the inhabi- 
tants of Chio, and other districts labour- 
ing under famine, could have been en- 
tirely supported by them, is a difficult 
question to resolve. Perhaps by fer- 
meutation, or other means, their astrin- 
gency might have been in some measure 
obviated. 

The Academy of Sciences of Peters- 
burgh have pubiished some reports, re- 
commending the fruit of the oak as the 
best substitute for coffee ;—it is, lKow- 
ever, deficient in the oleaginous princi- 
ple belonging to the coffee; to remedy 
which, they recommend the following 
process:—When the acorns have been 
toasted brown, add fresh butter, in small 
pieces, to them, while hot, in the ladle, 
and stir them with care, or cover the 
ladle, and shake it, that the whole may 
be well mixed. 


ALE. 


The art of making ale from an infu- 
sion of the Cerealia, but especially bar- 
ley, seems to have — poten 
very early ages, in those countries 
wiieve gianes were unknown. Although 
barley, however, has been most com- 
monly employed, Cullen thinks that ale 

repared from the other Varinacca 
would not shew any essential differences 


from that made with barley; he ob- 
Serves, 
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serves,* “Spielman says, that ale pre- 
pared from oats is bitter, but Ihave seen 
it often prepared from that grain with- 
out any bitterness, and proving in every 
respect a perfect ale, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished in any quality from that made 
from barley.” Barley, however, has 
been properly preferred, as its germina- 
tion is most easily carried on, and as it 


gives out jts saccharine principle most. 


readily, and in greatest quantity. 

The ancient Egyptians appear to have 
understood the art; and it is supposed 
that the Zyithuen and Curmi of Tacitus, 
used by the ancient Germans, were the 
same as our ale, The natives of Spain, 
of France, and the Aborigines of Bri- 


"tain, used this liquor under the different 


denominations of Coelia and Ceria in 
the first country, of Cerevisia in the 


second, and Curmi in the last—all » 


which signify strong water. Ale is 
mentioned also in the laws of Ina, king 
of Wessex, who flourished in the latter 
part of the seventh, and beginning of 
the eighth, century ; it was the favourite 
liquor of the Anglo-Saxons and Dances, 
as it had been before of the Germans. 
( Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum, ce. 23.) 
Before their conversion to Christianity 
they believed that drinking large and 
frequent draughts of ale was one of the 
chief felicities which their heroes enjoy- 
ed, who were admitted into the hall of 
their supreme god Odin. Amongst the 
liquors provided for a royal banquet, in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, ale 
is particularly specified. By a statute 
of 38 Henry LI1. in 1272, mentioned by 
Hume,}a brewer was allowed to sell two 
gallons of ale for a penny in cities, and 
three or four gallons for the same price 
in the country. ‘The first assize of ale 
was fixed, however, by the famous sta- 
tute 51 Henry I]. (Rees’ Cyclopedia, 
article Ale.) On account of the high 
price of hops, different articles have been 
substituted for them—as quassia, coc- 
culus indicus, and, it has been said, 
opium. Ale made with quassia, how- 
ever, has been observed not to keep so 
well, but soon becomes flat, and runs 
into the acetous fermentation: on this 
account it certainly becomes less whole- 
some and nutritious; but the substitu- 
tion of quassia can certainly not be con- 
sidered as deleterious. Not so, how- 
ever, with the other adulterants, viz, 
cocculus indicus and opium ;—these ber- 
ries have the effect of producing a spe- 

* Culien’s Matera Medica, vol. 1, p. 419- 

t History of England, vol. ii. p. 224. 
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cies of intoxication, . so. th | 
genuine malt and hop is pita Oe 
adulteration is difficult of detectog 
they have no distinctive probe ty 
rendering them susceptible to chet 
ree With regard to the 
of opiam in ale, it appears 
very deleterious silistteraat : nicl . 
are recorded in the fifth volume of the 
Medical Repository of apoplexy pro. 
duced by porter, which have been 
ascribed to the opium entering its com. 
position; if this effect is produced | 
porter, it must, under the same Citta: 
stances, be produced by ale: it appears 
highly . probable, however, that the 
disease might have occurred from the 
great use of fermented liquors, inducing 
Plethora, without the agency of opium, 
or any other narcotic ingredient, 
Acctate of lead is sometimes also used 
for recovering ale, which has begun t 
undergo the acetous fermentation; this 
forms a highly deleterious adulterant, 
when used in any quantity ; it may be 
detected at any time by water impreg- 
nated with sulphureted hydrogen, or 
any of the hydro-sulphurets, which throw 
down, if lead be present, a copious dark- 
coloured precipitate. In a late number 
of the Medical Repository, Dr. Wil- 
kinson, of Bath, has published an opi- 
nion, that the cause of the increase of 
paralytic affections, which he has ob- 
served in that town, the resort of these 
patients, may be ascribed to the intro- 
duction into public-houses of the ma- 
chines for pumping up the porter and 
ale to the bar. It consists of a common 
pump, communicating with the malt 
liquor in the cellar by a lead pipe, ge 
nerally more than forty feet long :—“ As 
it is well known, from the common con- 
struction of the pump, that all the pipe 
below the fixed valve must be always 
filled with the malt infusion, and as this, 
particularly in whiat is called stale beer, 
is undergoing the acetous fermentation, 
the Jead is acted upon, and a solution of 
this insidious poison drank.” In order 
to guard persons against drinking por 
ter (where these machines have 
employed), he remarks that he has fie 
quently shewn them. the lead precip 
tated by a hydro-sulphuret, by - 
before observed, it may always be de- 
tected. A correspondent also ™ the 
same journal states, that he has ye 
nessed the introduction - I 
iron and alum into porter by he oten” 
with the view of niin it op NS 
not appear, however, that thes es 
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eommanicate any noxious properties to 


de, there can be no doubt, is a 

t and wholesome beverage ; but 
in some subjects it is apt to occasion 
acidity, and hence is improper to people 
subject to Dyspepsia. On account of 
the great quantity af unassimilated fa- 
rinaceous matter, it 1s highly nutritious ; 
in persons disposed to great corpulency, 
or apoplexy, or other diseases arising 
from Plethora, its use in any great quan- 
tity is hurtful; but, upon the whole, 
when its use is not particularly contra- 
indicated as above, it forms an agreeable 
and nutritious beverage. 

Sir John Pringle, in his Observations 
on the Diseases of the Army, chap. 7, 
page $43, observes, “As to diet it may 
he observed, that hopped beer, wine, 
and vinous liquors, coming more into 
geueral use, have been some means of 
suppressing putrid diseases ;” hence it 
has been considered, as well as other 
fermented liquors, as am antidote to pu- 
trefaction. ‘The ‘Turks are supposed to 
be more subject to the plague, and other 
contagious diseases, on account of ab- 
staining from their use. 

—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

LLOW me, through the medium 

of your publication, to request an- 
swers to the following queries, from 
some parties practically conversant 
with the country to which they bear 
reference ; it is now become a matter of 
very general interest, and. the replies in 
question will, I am convinced, be wel- 
comed hy many other of your readers, 
as well as by me. 

1. Does political freedum exist practi- 
cally in America to the exteut of its theory 
in the Constitution. 

2. The same as to religious freedon— 
are the mass of the people practically li- 
beral and tolerant ? tf not, in what shape, 
aud in what instances, has a contrary spirit 

shewn ? 
_5. What, if any, are the legal disabili- 
ies, or practical inconveniences, to which 
tmgrants are subject. 

4. Should such failures, on the part of 

an emigrants, as may have taken 
place, be generally attributed to any de- 
Heets in the state of American society, or 
ults of the individuals themselves— 
‘0 their being profligate, idle, or ignorant 
uei—or to their engaging imprudently in 
‘gricultural speculations ? 
5. In what view are Englishmen indi- 
ly regarded; and in what employ- 
MonTuLy Mag. No, 297, ~ 
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ments, if any, are they preferred to 
natives? 


6. What-time of the year is the most 
safe for the voyage ? 

7. Does the yellow fever now visit Phi« 
ladelphia, or ary other of the towns? 

8. Ifa family had lived on 500). per an- 
num within ten miles of London, what 
income would they require to live in the 
same style (making every reasonable al- 
lowance for the difference of customs and 
manners, } within a similar distance of New 
York, Washington, Baltimore, or Phi- 
ladelphia ? 7 

9. What, in such a situation, would be 
the rent of a tolerably respectable house 
(say of twelve rooms), with ten acres of 
cultivated land, and the necessary conve- 
niences?—what -the terms of purchase of . 
the same ?—and what the annual taxes? 

10, What are the average prices of the 
common articles of food in and near the 
above cities? 

11, What those of wearing apparel ? 

12, What those of farming produce ? 

13. May capital be speedily and safely 
invested ?—in what shape ?—aud what the 
average per-centage of income arising 
from it ? 

14. What the common wages of the 
mechanic? 

15. For what, including lodging, &c. 
may the mechanic subsist ? 

16. For what sum, ineluding rent, &c. 
might a tradesman, his wife, and two 
children, subsist in either of the above 
Cities ? 

17. What the wages of a farming la- 
bourer?—what of a female servant? 

18. Are there government offices for 
the sale of estates, to prevent imposition ? 

19. Are books and philosophical instru. 
ments dearer or cheaper in America than 
in England. 

20. Is every citizen of the United States 
compelled to bear arms; and under what 
circumstanees, or with what exceptions ? 

91. From what books, recently pnb- 
lished, or what other authentic sources, 
may information relative to the commer- 
cial;-moral, literary, and political, situa- 


tion of the United States, best be ac 


quired ? 
April 3. Deva. 
*.* We insert these qnestions because 
satisfactory answers to them may be use- 
ful; but a series somewhat similar were 
answered a few months since by a correg- 
pondent in the Isle of Ely.—Epit. 


——_—_ 


Fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
CORRESPONDENT, in your 
Magazine for the present month, 

like some few othcrs equally sagacious, 
who haye preceded him in the same 
Tt course, 
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course, and written on the subject of 
national and individual distress, with 
probably the same motives, prescribes, 
as remedies, “for each party to niake 
the best he can of it, and bear his portion 
of the loss with patience,” and also 
“national Jabours undertaken and paid 
for out of the national purse.” These, 
Sir, are the wonder- working nostrums ot 
a man “a little cautious of political 
paradoxes,” and whose “ natural flow 
of spirits prevents him from sinking un- 
der the terrific predictions of political 
doctors!” Now, Sir, this same gentle- 
man also tells us, that * he sees plainly 
enough that our poor-rates are in most 
manufacturing towns increasing, and 
that numbers of people want employ; 
that he sces also, and feels it too, that 
our taxes lie so heavy on people of smatl 
fortune and little trade, that they cannot 
be paid without great privations ;—that 
we have overstocked foreign markets, 
and, by raising our rents, are ruining the 
agricultural manufactures;—that foreign 
subsidies act as a real diminution of 
capital gained by trade ;—that lotteries 
are bad things ;—Jloans dangerous to the 
borrowers as well as lenders ;—that war 
is the road to waste, commencing in 
wickedness ;—and nothing can be more 
unequal than the present state of our 
representation.” He also sees, “ that a 
reduction of unnecessary places and un- 
deserved pensions would be a great re- 
lief.” In a word, he sees, “as plainly 
as the most sanguine of our guid-nuncs 
could wish him, that we are in great 
difficulties, and have commiited many 
errors,—the natural consequence of the 
thirst of gain and national ambition, un- 
restrained by our Christian profession; 
for (adds he,) lam sorry to remember 
that this unhappy war, (which, from 
1792, I deprecated as the forerunner of 
many evils, being then in France, and 
able to judge of its non-necessity,) has 
been hailed by arbitrary courts for ven- 
geance and for power, by our land-propri- 
etors as the means of hoisting rents, by 
our merchants shouted for as a grand 
source of extension of exclusive com- 
merce, an enjoyed by the great capi- 
talist as the never-failing fountain of 
profitable loans.” 

This, Sir, is the statement from the 
pen of your correspondent himself, of 
our “great difficulties,” and our “ many 
errors ;” written for the avowed purpose 
of counteracting the writings of those 
who delight to exercise their pens on 
the gloomy side of the question! Had 


your correspondent ‘submitted hig ‘ 
pretensions, and superior, if not lofty 
sive, knowledge of the subject da Wise 
he writes, to the plain but more. 
able dictates of common sense, he 
perhaps, have arrived at the legitimat, 
conclusion,—that to relieve the « 
difficulties,” arising from “ many " 
it would be most rational to begin by 
removing or abating the cause, ‘Tip 
evil consequences of “ many . 
whether political or moral, are only tj 
be counteracted by humble acknoy. 
Iedgment and careful renunciation of 
those errors.’ It is most true j 
and most lamentable, that wars, such 
your correspondent describes that to be 
which begun in 1793, a war “for ven. 
geance and for power,” can neither be 
re-called, or their wickedness and guilt 
expiated. But the same cannot be said 
of the “taxes, which, he says, lie » 
heavy on the people as not to be paid 
without great privations,”—of the re. 
currence of “ lotteries,”—of “ loans dan- 
gerous to the borrowers as well as len- 
ders,” —of the not-to-be-exceeded “ un- 
equal state of our representation,”— 
of some other “natural consequences,” 
—and of “our thirst of gain and nati- 
onal ambition,” which your correspon- 
dent alludes to. On the contrary, tax- 
ation may be reducéd; and, if reduced 
in fair proportion to the present ability 
of the nation to bear it, would operate 
important relief, not only by withdraw- 
ing the incessant demands of the taxing 
system, but by reducing the expence, 
lessening the number, and ‘facilitating 
the means of supporting and employing 
the poor. Lotteries need not again te- 
cur;—loans need not be again hegoti- 
ated;—the not-to-be-exceeded inequa- 
lity of our representation ‘may be cot- 
rected, and many “ natural const 
quences” of “national ambition” may yet 
be averted, or in some degree corrected. 
But behold, the vaunted remedy of your 
correspondent for the evils which be s 
forcibly states, is “for each party t 
make the best he can of it, and bear bis 
portion of the loss with patience;” or, 
the words of the poet— 
‘Go suck their paws like beats, and be 
resign’d ;” 
and to console themselves, with his ow 
well applied reflection, “Excel 
the great fish éat'the small.” The at 
project of employing the poor by bP 
relieving them is, in itself, admirable, 
and wants only the requisite of pr 
cability to ensure its general adopts 
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is of little o employ Mie poor un- 
i oye p i for theirJabour; but, 
where, as is now generally the case in 
the country, the owner and. the occupier 
of land possess not the ability to pay 
rates, taxes, tythes, aud other public 
burdens, and at the same time to employ 
and pay the poor, how is this to be 
one?—Oh! says your correspondent, 
they should. be paid out of the vational 
use. Unfortunately, it appears from 
the accounts laid before Parliament by 
the minister, that the revenue of the past 
yeat Was enormously defieient, and that 
ihe revenue of the present year must 
be still more so. New and additional 
claims thereon are not to be satisfied, 
but by making new loans, or in some 
way or other contracting additional debt; 
but, says your correspondent, “ loans 
are davgerous to the borrowers as well 
aslenders;” and subsequent! y, in a note, 
thinks subscription would be ‘wisest, 
both from fund and land holders of opu- 
lence, and wealthy manufacturers ;” for, 
adds he, (and [ heartily subscribe to the 
justice, though not to the consistency, of 
his opinion,) “by these our war expences 
must be paid at last, the middling class 
having little left and vergiag towards 
the poor.” But, from all this, notwith- 
standing the “natural flow of spirits” of 
your correspondent, I can derive but 
little consolation under the ills which 
afllict the country, ner, upon comparison 
with what I have seen of the writings 
of other “political doctors” with his 
performance, can I sce less ground for 
alarm, arising out of his statements and 
admissions, than from those of others; 
and, as far as regards those I had the 
honour to send you for insertion in your 
Magazine for March, they possess the 
advantage at least of having been de- 
rived from the mosf respectable sources 
a the country, selected by a- public 
, and published under the authority 
of a branch of the government of the 
country, J. H. MocGripce. 
Laurumney; April 7, 1817. , 


—_<a— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
REMARKS on a PROPOSAL for the ESTA- 
BLISHMENT of @ MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
among the PEOPLE called QUAKERS; 
in @ letter from GEORGE HARRISON, of 
WANDSWORTH, to ad FRIEND, 
Dear— 
()* the subject of S. G’s letter to W. 
bind A. a copy of which thou wast so 
48 to send me, I feel inclined to 


Rake some remarks, which, though not 
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quite accordant with the tenor and spirit 
of that letter, are not intended to discou- 
rage the diffusion of any real good, or 
substantial benefit, to our fellow men in 
the benighted regions of the Pagan 
world, Far from me be any such inten- 
tion. But, after a cool, candid, and dis- 
passionate view, and, if it were not too 
presumptuous, I would venture to say, 
an enlarged view of the dispensations of 
Providence to mankind, as exhibited in 
the pages of sacred and profanc history, 
as well as of the common course of hu- 
man events, through the different ages of 
the world, as handed down to us in au- 
thentic records, and this accompanied by 
some acquaintance with human nature, 
I confess I am not prepared to concur 
with S. G. or others who advocate the es- 
tablishment of Missionary Societies for 
the purpose of what is called to preach 
or “testify Christ to the vast regions 
that still are in darkness and the shadow 
of death,” and “to go forth in the name 
of Christ.” ‘He says, “so the Gospel 
was at first preached to the heathen.” 
But those parts of the heathen world, to 
which the missionaries have chiefly di- 
rected their attention, must surely be 
admitted to be in a very different situa- 
tion, in point of moral and intellectual 
habits, from those which were visited by 
the Apostles, where the inhabitants had 
experienced the civil and political effects 
of the Assyrian, the Persian, and the 
Macedonian monarchies, and afterwards 
of the Roman sovereignty. 

For, after all the labours and arduous 
efforts of so many years, where are we to 
look for the recently established churches 
of Corinth, of Ephesus, &c. &c. &c.? ‘The 
reason why none such exist seems obvi-+ 
ous. The minds of men, who constitute 
the savage tribes of the modern world, 
are not rendered by due preparation re- 
ceptive of evangelical truth : and here it 
may appositely be said, that Wisdom 
should dwell with Prudence. 

Christianity, I mean the Christianity 
of the New ‘Festament—the Christianity 
which Jesus Christ himself, and bis im= 
mediate disciples, preached, cannpt exist 
where THE MURDEROUS PRACTICE OF 
WAR PREVAILS, 

If half the zeal, that has been exerted 
in missionary enterprises, had been ex- 
erted* to induce the people of Chris- 
tendom to relinquish the practice of war, 
we might, ere this, have hailed that gos- 
pel day, when peace on earth, and good- 
will to men, might have been announced. 


regions of the world that lie in 
— Tt2 darkness. 
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darkness. ‘Then, indeed, might the mes- 
sengers of peace have gone forth, unop- 
ressed with the painful reflection, that 
thev had left their fellow countrymen be- 
hind with hands stained with the blood 
of their Christian brethren. 

It must be obvious to every reflecting 
mind, that in a state of incivilization, 
that is, when men possess little or no 
sense of the social and relative duties of 
life, they uniformly, and without the least 
scruple, act upon the principle of might 
overcoming right,—to which principle of 
action the Christian mind must ever feel 
a sense of the utmost abhorrence ; and 
yet the business of war, as well as the 
conduct of savage tribes, involves this 
principle. ba 

It may safely be averred, that Christi- 
anity cannot vitally take root where the 
mould of civilization has not previously 
been laid: it may indeed have a transi- 
tory semblance of blossom, but will never 
ripen into fruit. And here I feel a cor- 
dial satisfaction in concurring with S. G. 
in the recommendation of education 
among the heathen, in order to produce 
permanent good.” ‘This, thou knowest, 
is what I wish universally to prevail 
amongst the offspring of Adam. We 
are none of us born christians; without 
education we are all savages to a man. 
—It is education of the young, and in- 
struction of the adult, that must open the 
way eventually for the reception of gos- 
pel truth, and for the beneficial effect of 
conversion to the way of life, and of the 
use of the Holy Scriptures, which, if 
pressed upon minds that have not re- 
ceived the preliminary preparation of 
civilization, would, in the language of 
consummate wisdom, be like pearls 
thrown before swine; and in how many 
instances they have turned again, and 
rent their intended benefactors, the his- 
tory of missions will but too sorrowfully 
slew. 

_ S. G, seems not to have been fully 
informed, when he speaks of our society 
remaining “ the only class of Christians 
that is not engaged in preaching to the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” I do not know any society 
that have proceeded on a more wise and 
rational plan, for the eventual conver- 
sion of the heathen to the way of life 
and salvation, than what our friends of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland have care 











— : [May i 
ried into practice towards the Indians: 
judiciously commencing their labours 
by instructing them in the useful ary 
and habits of civil life, gradually quali. 
fying them for the receptivity of the 
truths of the Gospel, and the exper 

of Christian redemption. And, to ao. 
complish this important purpose tine 
happily interrupted by the pestilent 
effects of war, they received a pecuniary 
aid from their fellow professors on this 
side the Atlantic, amounting to a sum 
little short of 10,000/. 

I do not know whether thou ever 
noticed the discussion I had a few years 
ago with William Roseoe, on the most 
efficacious and appropriate mode of pro- 
ceeding in the attempt to civilize the 
savage tribes of Africa. I will quotea 
few words from that discussion, as they 
stand in the first volume of a work, en- 
titled, “‘the Philanthropist,” page 297: 
speaking of the missionaries, it has been 
said, perhaps not improperly, that, “by 
suffering their good intentions to outrun 
their sound judgment, they have begun 
at the wrong end, and have endeavoured 
to make the conversion of savages pre- 
cede their civilization.” ‘My opinion 
lies in a small compass, that is, to teach 
a rude and uncivilized people christi- 
anity, you should begin by giving them 
a spade and a mattock.’ 

Such remains to be my opinion, from 
a conviction of its being the only sure, 
efficacious, and practicable mode of lay- 
ing a sound foundation for a Christian 
edifice of durable structure. 

S. G’s. letter bespeaks him to bea 
man sincerely and warmly affected by 
his subject, and the general tenor of his 
remarks leaye not a doubt that he 1s 
an amiable and estimable character. 
Would thatthe Christian world 
with such men, we might then entertain 
a lively hope, that “ Peace and 
will to men” would abound, as well on 
the part of potentates, as of the people 
under their sway. 

These sentiments, unbiassed by ay 
acquaintance with the discussions that 
have passed on this important subject, 
are what have impressed my mind ; 
thou art therefore at liberty, if thou 
shouldst think it worth while, to col 
municate them to thy friend at Ba 

Gro. HaRRIso™ 


Wandsworth ; March 25, 181%. 
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TURKISH EPITAPH ON A CHILD. 


OD alone is eternal!—I was in 
G this world but a rose-bud, yet I 


s blighted by Fate; but I have only 
tt the poche of this. world to enter 
into those of Paradise. 


DRYDEN. 

In a work of the early part of the last 
century is the following passage relative 
to Dryden, in a letter from a cotempo- 
rary of that poet. The writer professes 
himself to be eighty-seven years old, 
“and to have been esteemed a notable 
young fellow by the wits and poets of 
Charles the Second’s time.” He says, 
“Tremember plain John Dryden, (be- 
fore he paid his court with success to 
ihe great,) in one uniform clothing of 
Norwich Druccet. I have eaten 
fats with him and Madame Reeve, 
(said to have been Dryden’s mistress,) 
at the Mulberry Garden, when our au- 
thor advanced to a sword and chadreux 
wig. Posterity is absolutely mistaken 
as to that great man; though forced to 
be a satirist, he was the mildest crea- 
ture breathing, and the readiest to help 
the young and deserving. ‘Though his 
comedies abound in double-entendres, 
yet ‘twas owing to a false complaisance 
for a dissolute age ;—he was in company 
os aa man that I ever conversed 
with,’ 

MUSCULAR STRENGTH. 

Smollet, in his Travels in Italy, re- 
marks, that a porter in London quenches 
his thirst with a draught of strong beer ; 
a porter of Rome or Naples refreshes 
himself with a slice of water-melon, ora 
glass of iced water. ‘The one costs three 
half-pence, the last a farthing —which of 
them is most effectual? I am sure the 
men are equally pleased.—-It is com- 
monly remarked that beer strengthens 
as Well as refreshes; but the porters of 
Constantinople, who never drink any 
thing stronger than water, and eat very 
little animal food, will carry a load of 
seven hundred weight, which is more 


than any Englis : 
te raise. nglish porter ever attempted 


EMERSON THE MATHEMATICIAN. 
below reine Was in person something 
€ common size, but firm, com- 
He} well made, very active, and strong. 
ad a good open expressive coun- 
es ¢, With a ruddy complexion, a 
and penetrating eyc, and an ardor 
1 


and eagerness of look that was 
expressive of the texture of his mind. 
His dress was very simple and plain, or 


what, by the generality of people, per~ 


haps, would have been called grotesque 
and shabby. A very few hats waved 
him through the whole course of his life: 
and, when he purchased one (or, indeed, 
any other article of dress,) it was a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to him whe- 
ther the form and fashion of it was that 
of the day, or of half a century before. 
One of these hats, of immeiise superticies, 
had, in length of time, lost its elasticity, 
and the brim of it began to droop in 
such a manner as to prevent his being 
able to view the objects before him in a 
direct line. This was not to be endured 
by an optician ; he therefore took a pair 
of sheers, and cut it round close by the 
body of the hat, Icaving a little to the 
front, which he dexterously rounded into 
the resemblance of the nib of a jockey’s 
cap. His wigs were made of brown or 
a dirty flaxen-coloured hair, which at first 
appeared bushy and tortuous behind, 
but which grew pendulous through age, 
till at length it became quite straight, 
having, probably, never undergone the 
operation of the comb: and, cither through 
the original mal-conformation of the wig, 
or from a custom he had of frequently 
inserting his hand beneath it, his hind- 
head and wig never came in very close 
contact. His coat, or more properly 
jacket, or waistcoat with sleeves to it, 
which he commonly wore without any 
other waistcoat, was of a drab colour. 
His linen came not from Holland or 
Hibernia, but was spun and bleached by 
his wife, and woven at Hurworth—being 
calculated more for warmth and duration 
than for shew. He seldom buttoned 
more than two or three of the buttons of 
his waisteoat—one or two at the bottom, 
and sometimes one at the top; leaving 
all the rest open. 
MENNES. 

That humourous expression inone of 
our poets— 

The man that fights and runs away: 

May live to fight another day. 


is deduced from the Greek saying— 
Arup 0 Sivywy kat Wad waxuTeras. 

The English lines are generally ascribed 

to Hudibras, but the author of them is 

Sir John Mennes, who lived in the reign 


-of Charles I. and wrote a small een" 
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of poems on misceJlancous subjects ; this 


book is scarce. 
SPEECH OF SIR ROBERT ATKINS. 


Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 

Remarking on that part of Lord Rus- 
sell’s indictment, wherein the attempting 
to seize and destroy the king’s guards 
was laid as an overt act of treason, “‘ The 
guards! what guards? (says he,) What, or 
whom, does the law understand or allow 
to be the king’s guards, for the preserva- 
tion of his person? Whom siali the 
court that tried this noble lord—whom 
shall the judges of the law that were 
then present, and upon their oaths— 
whom shall they judge, or legally under- 
stand by these guards? They never read 
of them in all their law books; there is 
not any statute-law that makes the least 
mention ofany guards. ‘The law of En- 
gland iakes no notice of any such guards; 
and, therefore, the indictment is uncer- 
tain and void. 

“The king is guarded by the love of 
his subjects, the next under God; he is 
guarded by the law, and the courts of 
justice. ‘The militia and the trained 
bands are his legal guard, and the whole 
kingdom’s guard. ‘The very judges that 
tried this noble ford were the king’s 
guards, and the kingdom’s guards; and 
this Lord Russell's guard against all er- 
troneous and imperfect indictments— 
from all false evidence and proof— 
from all stains of wit and oratory misap- 
plied and abused by council. What 
other guards are there? We know of 
no law for more. King Henry VII. of 
this kingdom, as history tells us, was the 
first that set up the band of pensioners; 
since this, the yeomen of the guard; 
since then, certain armed bands, com- 
monly now-a-days (after the French 
mode,) called the king's life-guard, rid 
about, and appeared with naked swords 
to the terror of the nation: but where is 
the law—where is the authority, for 
them?” 

WINSTANLEY AND MILTON. 

Winstanley, author of the British 
Worthies, and the Lives of the English 
Poets, was contemporary with Milton, 
and in one of his works gives an account 
of that great poet. It should seem that 
Winstanley was attached to the royal 
party, and this circumstance will ac- 
count for the spite and malice displayed 
ym the following passage. After allow- 
ing some little merit to that greatest of 
all poems, Paradise Lost, he proceeds, 
and says of the author :—“ But his fame 
#s got out like the snuff of a candle, and 





Cornucopia. 
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will continue to stink to all Posterity, fop 
having so infamously belied that gloton 
martyr and king, Charles J.” 

It is curious to remark the fate of this 
prediction. The author of this indecent 
and vindictive effusion is long since fo. 
gotten, and his works consigned to oh. 
livion, while the name of Milton eon. 
tinues to gather fresh renown, by the 
daily extension of the English language, 
in every quarter of the globe. 

NEY AND BERNADOTTE, 
Translation of an Original Letter from 
_ Bernadotte (now Crown Pringe 

Sweden, ) to Ney, afterwards Prince of 

rr and the victim of a jealous 

Tiva ° 


Simmeren, the 
; 7th year of the Republic, 
I have received, my dear Ney, your 


letter of the 16th; the details you give 
me are not of a natare to tranquillize us 
as to future operations—but the genius 
of Liberty is indefatigable, and 1 hope 
she will yet work wonders. 

You have no doubt read the discourse 
of Garat on the assassination of our ple 
nipotentiaries—it brought to my mind 
those glorious periods of Lacedemon 
and of ancient Rome; every man who 
is a Frenchman, and, above all, a repub- 
lican, thinks like him. It is more than 
necessary to extinguish parties, if any 
exist, and not to create any, even were 
their existence only ideal ;—parties pro- 
duce factions, and overturn states, how- 
ever robust they may be. 

I expect daily to depart for Pans. 
After taking advice for my health, and 
having tranquillized my mind for a few 
days, I shaii return to partake of the 
fatigues and sufferings of our comrades; 
the enjoyment will be delicious if I can 
contribute to their success, and if fortune 
favours me enough fo count you 
number of those with whom I shall 
combat. 

I recommend you not to offend the 
Directory in refusing to accept the ra 
of general of division, which it persis F 
in conferring on you. aeah 
you, my dear Ney, and tell me candi y 
if the cry of Fost aren sap does bo 
command you to Jay aside a ? 
which becomes misplaced, and = ya 
dangerous, when it is outree. ~ 
quires souls that burn, and hearts a 
accessible to fear as to seduction, ech 
with a noble ambition, tohe ee ic 
armies ; and who, more than 
dowed with those virtyes a oh those qu 
lities ;—it would be weakness, ' 
to recede before a career which _ 
en your route. asics, 
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dear Ney. You see that 
Aeheet, wielding to the reflections 
tend to create the calm I enjoy 
peaceful banks that I inhabit, I 
act a little the papa; but you will listen 


in m 
whic 
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to every thing from a man who is at- 
tached to you by the bands of the live- 
liest friendship, and the most perfect 
esteem. J. BERNADOTTE, 
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Qxge HUNDRED AND FIFTY ORIGINAL LeTTeERsS between Dr. 
EDWARD YOUNG, Author of Night Thoughts, and Mx. SAMUEL 
RICHARDSON, Axthor of Clarissa, Grandison, &c. 


—— . 


LETTER CIX. 
February 24, 1757. 
My dear sir, | 

F not inconvenient to you, I will 

] lodge with you on Monday night next; 
1am under a necessity of returning the 
next day. I must borrow one hour of 
ou to hear me read the letier, as now, 
b your assistance, amended ; for it is so 
transcribed, that, without some hints to 
you, it will be unintelligible. 

My very best wishes and service to 
all. I am, dear sir, 

Your truly affectionate and much 
obliged humble servant, 
E. Younes. 
Mrs. Hallows is much your's. 
LETTER CX. 
March 26, 1757. 
My dear sir, 

Tam summoned to attest a point in 
Chancery on Tuesday next, and am 
under a necessity of returning the Wed- 
nesday morning. 

I would, with your kind leave, lodge 
with yeu on Tuesday night, but indeed, 
indeed, I shallrest very ill if I am not 
permitted to lie where Iam fully satis- 
fied no one is dislodged for me: an evil 
conscience will be my bedfellow if I 
lodge not in a garret. Mrs. Hallows 
joins in this my request; and in best 
Wishes, and best respects, with, 

Se ies, 
Your most obliged and most 
affectionate humble servant, 
E. Youne. 


LETTER CXI. 
London ; May 10, 1757. 
Rev. and dear Sir, 


I was in ho i 
pe of an opportunity, by 
Mr. Shotbolt, the last time he was in 
to have transmitted safely to you 


your excellent and charmingly spirited — 


Script; but he called not upon 
aakd usual, Put me in the way to 
it safely to you. ‘Two or three 
M observations I Haye taken the li- 





berty to make, and pasted on so lightly, 
as that they may be taken off without 
deforming the manuscript. In the mar- 
gin also I have, here and there,-made 
this mark x, where I have intended a 
reference to you on re-perusal, chiefly 
from mistakes of the transcriber. In one 
place you ascribe the cartoons to Mi- 
chael Angelo+—I believe justly ; but had 
a doubt in favour of Raphael. 

t am sorry I was so much indisposed 
last time you were in town as to give 
you pain; I am much obliged to your 
kind concern for me. I am in Mr, 
“Watson’s hands still, but better; yet 
these unsteady nerves! I hope youare 
in good health; God continue to you, 
dear and rey. sir, that blessing for many 
happy years! 

How proceed you in your second let- 
ter? Hurt not yourself, good sir, by 
your kind partiality to a man happy in 
your good opinion; and then how shall 
I rejoice to read in print such noble in- 
stances of the doctrine you advance in 
favour of the moderns! Surely, sir, this 
piece is the most spirited and original 
of all your truly spirited and original 
works! What memory, what recollec- 
tion, does it display. With all the ex- 
perience of years, it has all the fire and 
(corrected) imagination of youth. 

Believe me to be, dear sir, with the 
greatest sincerity and affection, — 

Your greatest obliged and faithful . 
humble servant, 
S. RicHARDSON. 

All our kindest respects to good Mrs. 
_ Hallows. : 


enna 


LETTER CXII. 


May 12, 1757. 
My dear and most valued friend, 

I am glad at heart that you are bet- 
ter; I learnt it before from Mr. Watson 
—God continue his success. 

Mr. Shotbolt next week will be in 


town, and bring me the papers. Iam 
sorry, very sorry, your observations are 


- | know how to valae 
few and small; I cine a 






































































$28 Original Letters between Dr. Young anil ‘Mr. Richardson: - ‘ 


what drops from your pen—let me have 
all it can afford. 


I have written a second letter, but it 
by no means pleases me—the subject is 
too common, and I cannot keep out of 
the footsteps of my predecessors. 

For the lasting and endless welfare 
of you and your’s, Mrs. Hallows joins 
the warmest prayers of, dear sir, 

Your truly affectionate 
and greatly obliged, 
humble servant, 
BE. Youne, 





LETTER CXIT. 
Dear sir, May 15, 1757. 
Mr. Marriot does me the honour of 
desiring me to recommend him to your 
valuable acquaiutance; and the credit 
of being supposed to have some interest 
in you, and my opinion of Mr. Marriot’s 
polite mannersand integrity, incle me 
to comply. Nor am 1 under the Icast 
apprehension but-that, on farther kuow- 
ledge of him, you will see ampk: cause 
to excuse the liberty now taken by, 
Dear sir, 
Your truly affectionate and very much 
obliged humble servant, 
BK. Younc. 
LETTER CXIV. 
My dear sir, May 22, 1737. 
A thought is come into my head 
which should have been there long be- 
fore. ‘You have many fair daughters ; 
varicty to youth is pleasant; Mrs. Hal- 
lows is a good, and not unlettered, wo- 
man; she would think herself extremely 
happy in making this place as agreeable 
as possible to any of your’s, which you 
should be so good to favour us withall. 
If, in a word, you will spare us one 
out of your abundance, she shall be as 
welcome as if there was not another 
on earth; and Mrs. Hallows shall wait 
on her with a conveyance to, dear sir, 
Your most obliged and ever affectionate 
humble servant, | 
E. Youne. 
One of your daughters has had ill- 
health—change of air and new amuse- 
ment may possibly be of service ; and, if 
a physician should be wanted, I have a 
good one within call. Look not on this 
as a compliment, I should truly rejoice 
im your compliance with my request. 
Besides, I have a very good chalybeate, 
which sometimes is a great friend to the 
BCX. 
I hope in God your own health con- 


tinues to mend. My love aud servi 
ee y vice 


LETTER CXy, 


Dear sir, M. , 

How much your kind Lae 7. 
and obliged me, I shall not, and tn 
I need not, say. All I shall Say at preseng 
is, that (God willing) Mrs. Hallows Till 
breakfast with Miss Nancy in Salis) 
court on Tuesday se’nnight ; and thai] 
hope they both will sup with, dear sir 

Your affectionate 
and humble servant, 
| E. Younes, 

Suppose you should ask Dr, Heber. 
den if the steel-water might not be of 
service to my fair guest; and, if $0, in 
what quantity, kc. 

Miss Polly and Miss Patty have laid 
me under much obligation to them, for 
the pleasing hope of seeing them one 
day (if it shall so please God,) in this 
part of the world. To good and kin 
Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Hallows’s aud 
try best service and thanks, 


LETTER CXVI. 
London ; July 19, 1757. 

Is it not time, my reverend and dear 
sir, to release you and good Mrs. Hi- 
lows from the trouble and care ‘my 
good girl has so long given you? Itis; 
and I will contrive in the beginning of 
next week, if that will not be too longa 
trespass, to ease you of her, and to have 
her accompanied to us by a proper per- 
son, if I cannot myself be him; as I am 
afraid I cannot, because of these uv- 
happy tremors, which a more than usual 
exercise encreases. A million of thanks, 
dear sir, for your goodness to her, and 
to Mrs. Hallows for her’s. ‘ 

I have given up myself for this fort- 
night past wholly (as to medicinal helps) 
to tar-water, and those about me thin 
I am already the better for it. My spi- 
rits, E think, are a little mended, and 
that is a great article. 

How proceed you, sir, with you 
second letter? I long to see it: the pe- 
rusal of it, as you favoured me with that 





_of your other incomparable one, wou 


give me high pleasure. May I soo 
hope to be so favoured? 

Your next neighbours, I hope, # 
well, and will be long happy ™ 
other. Be pleased to make my 
compliments to them both. the 

I am, dear and reverend sit, with 
most grateful respects of all mune, _ aI 


Your ever-obliged and 
humble servant, 
S. RicHaRpse% 


I am glad to hear you like Dr 
let’s History of England. TER 


i i in i a a ee a 
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VE 
an LETTER CXVII. 
My dear sir, July 21, 1757. 

What you call our trouble is, indeed, 

very great pleasure ; Miss Nancy is 
~ agreeable and sensible compa- 
a or my best fruits, which I from 
rong bar proposed as her chief enter- 
tainment, are not yet ripe—you must 
not rob her of them, nor us of:her. 
Trouble not yourself about her convey- 
ance; I myself will deliver her (God 
willing) safe into your hands, when the 
hour iscome, Which, I trust, is yet ata 
considerable distance; for indeed, in- 
deed, she is as welcome to me as if 
she was my own. Besides, dear sir, 
consider—either Miss Richardson flat- 
ters us, or her health is rather bettered 
by this air, which is good, and LI per- 
suade her to take it on horseback as 
often as it is agreeable to her. 

I truly rejoice that my old friend tar- 
water is of service; God encreasc its 
good effects on you, and then it will give 
spirits tous all. I am, dear sir, 

Your greatly obliged and truly 
affectionate humble servant, 
E. Youne. 

Accept your dear danghter’s duty, 
aid Mrs. Hallows’ best respects. 

P.S. I have read Clarissa thrice, and the 
last kiss was the sweetest. 


LETTER CXVIII. 
July 26, 1757. 
How good are you, reverend and 
dear sir, to my girl—how good to me. 
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These are the days:she will, as long as 
she lives, distinguish as the happiest of 
her life—ever an admirer as she was of 
Dr. Young and his works. But let her 
not encroach; let her not in the least 
inconvenience you and good Mrs, 
Hallows. 

What is the fruit, sir, that she must 
wait its ripening? The apricot, a very 
preity fruit, and generally grateful to the 
female palate, begins to ripen already 
with us; with you, perhaps, it will be a 
fortnight later. 

I should rejoice to see you at Parsons- 
green ; I shall not like the place quite so 
well as I shall do after you have seen it. 
Perhaps you have business that will call 
you soon to town. 

“* Dear Mrs. Hallows, we will take 
the utmost care of our kind friend, at 
both houses, if he will favour us; and of 
you too, if you can be spared.” 

“Nancy, my dear, be sure——but I 
have great confidence in your dis- 
cretion.” 

May I, sir, repeat my enquiry after 
your second letter? 

I rejoice in the good account Dr. 
Webster, two or three days ago, gave 
me of your health. God long continue 
to you that invaluable blessing. AU 
mine join in this prayer with, 

Reverend and dear sir, 
Your affectionate and obliged servant, 
S. RicHarpson, 

Respects to your next-door neigh- 

bours. : 
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A DAY IN LONDON. 
N the morning all is calm—not a 
mouse stirring before ten o'clock ; 
the shops begin to open. Milk women, 
with their pails, perfectly neat, suspend- 
ed at the two extremities of a yoke, 


carefully shaped to- fit -the- shoulders, - 


and surrounded with small tin measures 
of cream, ring at every door, with reite- 
rated pulls, to hasten the house-servants, 

come, half asleep, to receive a 
measure as big as an egg, being the 
ullowance of a family—for it is neces- 
“ly to explain, that milk is not here 
either food or drink, but a tincture; an 
elixir exhibited in drops, five er six at 
most in a cup of tea, morning and even- 
n- It would be difficult to say what 
waste or what quality these drops may 
pi but so it is, and nobody thinks 
Wiestioning the propriety of the cus- 
TULy Mag, No, 297, 


tom. Nota single carriage, not a cart, 
is seen passing. The first considerable - 
stir is the drum and military music of the 
Guards, marching from their barracks to 
Hyde-park, having at their head three or 
four negro giants, striking high, grace- 
fully,;and strong, the resounding cymbal, 
About three or four o’clock the fashion- 
able world give some signs of life, issu- 
ing forth to pay visits, or rather leave 
cards at the doors of friends, never seen 
but in the crowd of assembles—to go to 
the shops—see sights—or lounge in 
Bond-street, an ugly inconvenient street, 
the attractions of which it is difficult to 
understand, At five or six they retura 
home to dress for dinner ; the streets are 
then lighted from one end to the other, 
or rather edged on either side with two 
long lines of little bright dots, indicative 
of light, but yielding in fact very Jittle— 

Un these 
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these are the lamps: they are not sus- 

nded in the middle of the streets, as at 

aris, but fixed on irons eight or nine 
fect high, ranged along the houses ;— 
the want of reflectors is probably the 
cause of their giving so little light. 
From six to eight the noise of wheels 
increases—it is the dinner hour. A 
multitude of carriages, with two eyes 
of flame staring in the dark before each 
of them, shake the pavement and the 
very houses, following and crossing 
each other at full speed ; stopping sud- 
denly, a footman jamps down, runs to 
the door, and lifts the heavy knocker— 
gives a great knock, then several 
smaller ones in quick succession—then, 
with all his might, flourishing as on a 
drum, with an art, and an air, and a deli- 
eacy of touch, which denote the quality, 
the rank, and the fortune, of his master. 


For two hours, or nearly, there is a 


pause ; at ten a redoublement comes on. 
"This is the great crisis of dress, of noise, 
and of rapidity—a universal hubbub; a 
sort-of uniform grinding and shaking, 
like that experienced in a great mill 
with filty pair of stones; and, if IT was 
not afraid of appearing to exaggerate, I 
should say that it came upon the ear 
like the fall of Niegara, heard at two 
miles distance. ‘This crisis continues 
undiminished till twelve or one o'clock, 
then less and less during the rest of the 
night—till, at the approach of day, a 
single carriage is heard now and then at 
a great distance. 

Great assemblies are called routs or 
partics —but the people who give them, 
in their invitations, only say, that they 
will be at home such a day, and this 
some weeks beforehand. ‘lhe house 
in which this takes place is frequently 
stripped from top to bottom—beds, 
drawers, and all but ornamental furni- 
ture, are carried out of sight, to make 
room for a crowd of well-dressed peo- 
ple, received at the door of the principal 
apartment by the mistress of the house, 
standing, who smiles at every new- 
comer with’a look of acquaintance. No- 
body sits; there is no conversation, no 
cards, no music ; only elbowing, turning, 
and winding trom room to room; thes, 
at the end of a quarter of an hour, 
escaping to the hall-door to wait for the 
carriage, spending more time upon the 
threshold among footmen than you have 
above stairs with their masters. From 
this route you drive to another, where, 
alter waiting your turn to arrive at the 
Looe, perhaps half an hour, the street 
Bevg Lull of carriages, you alight, begin 





(May 1, 
the same round, and end in 
manner.— Providence Gazette, —_ 
OR 
i INDIAN MANNERS, 
person named Benjamin P 
about forty-five years of ook en 


through this town last week, sale 
turn from Indian slavery, after an 4). 
sence from his friends of nearly five 
years: he appears to be a man of 
and considerably intelligent, In op. 
firmation of his interesting story, he ex. 
hibited a hand nearly burnt off, and 
showed upwards of twenty scars 

his body, most of which were eyi 
made with a tomahawk. Accompanied 
with such evidence, his statement gained 
him credence—of which statements the 
following is a brief sketch. 

Benjamin Powell, in the year 1808, 
removed from Kentucky, the upper fork 
of the Sandusky river, and settled on a 
tract of land belonging to Colonel Pat. 
terson. ‘The surrounding country was 
then a wilderness, except that Powell 
had one neighbour, who lived a short 
distance from him. Powell e a wile 
and three children, his neighbour hada 
family also. They had frequent inter- 
course with the Indians, who were appa- 
rently very civil and friendly for upwards 
of two years after their settlement in that 
part of the country. Soon after the bat- 
tle of 'Tippecanoe, (of which Powell and 
his neighbour had not heard a syllable,)to 
wit, on the 27th day of October, 1811, 
about twilight in the evening, the cabin 
of Powell was attacked by a number of 
Indians. His wife and eldest son were 
shot dead, the other two children killed 
with a tomahawk. Powell himself was 
shot through the body, and then toma- 
hawked in a most shocking manner, the 
Indians having given him between tyenty 
and thirty wounds, and, sapposing him 
dead, stayed their butchering hand and 
left him. Powell’s neighbour and all 
his family were killed at the same time. 
Powell was left in this dreadful situation 
until morning, enduring the most excru- 
ciating pains from his numerous wou 
—his distress of mind no pen can & 
scribe. The darkness of the night was 
rendered ten fold horrible by the str 
rounding scene, while the “king of of 
rors,” in his most “ terrific form, oa 
staring him in the face. As socn ® 
was light, he saw an Indian appre old 
him, whom he recognized to ceed 
acquaintance, a Shawnee chief, 12m 
the Little Captain, Powell besove’” 
the savage to put an end to his orth 
The Little. Captain gazed at him® 
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“4 «no, no, the Great Spirit won't 
ey you.” "He then dressed his 
wounds, telling him it was the Prophet’s 
not to kill any whom the Great 
would not let die, (meaning, per- 
that where the life of a victim was 
ed as it were by a miracle, as was 
the case of Powell, it intimated that it 
was the pleasure of the Great Spirit that 
such a person should live.) Powell thinks 
the Indians are excellent surgeons— 
cured his wounds with the nicest 
skill and most astonishing rapidity, al- 
though most of the bone of his left thigh 
was taken out during the cure. : 
As soon as practicable, Powell was 
earried to the old Shawnee town, situ- 
aicd about 20 miles from lake Erie; 
there, after he had continued about 8 
moons; he got acquainted with the fa- 
mous Bird; he saw his thumb nails 
twisted off by the. Indians in endea- 
youring to make him disclose some plot 
which they suspected. After Bird had 
got away and was brought back, Powell 
heard him adjudged to three days burn- 
ing, and all the white prisoners in the 
town were compelled to be witness of 
the distressing scene. Bird’s hand was 
burnt off, and one of his arms consumed 
to the bone; when, providentially, a 
Scotchman purchased his life fora gallon 
ef rum, as stated in Bird’s story. 
Powell remained with the savages up- 


Spirit 


wards of four years; he was a slave to the » 


Little Captain who repeatedly threatened 


him with certain death, should he at- 


tempt to make his escape, and who also 
reckoned his scalp among his trophies of 
victory, often taking itoff. Thus Powell 
lived in continual fear for his life. He 
learned to speak the Shawnee language 
fluently, and got acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the Indians. 
He says they can scarcely be called 
idolaters, in the common acceptation of 
the word, for they worship the Great 
Spirit, whose place of special residence 
they conceive to be in the sun; they do 
net render religious homage to any crea- 
lure. The prophet is a grand impostor, 
hot more remarkable for the ugliness of 
his person than for the deformity of his 
uind ; a wretch destitute of feeling and 
abandoned to every thing that is bad. To 
this demon in human form may be attri- 

ted most of the enormities committed 

Y the savages in the late war. He had 


2 liberal education, and had been in- 
structed in the Christian religion, having 
0 designed for a Roman Catholic 
He, therefore, sins against 


priest 
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knowledge. This impostor m: 

credulous Indians Sethe that aor 
quakes in 1812 were occasioned by his 
shaking himself, and that be had done it 
to punish them for not fighting better 
against the Americans. He also told 
them that he-had stopped a large hole at 
the bottom of lake Erie, which occa- 
sioned the unusual rise of the water in 
that lake.—Being able to fortel eclipses, 
he derived not a little consequence from 
that circumstance.— Zanesville Express. 

——a 
NATURAL CURIOSITY, 

In the town of Bethlehem, New- 
York, twelve miles from Albany, have 
been discovered two remarkable Caverns. 
They were explored a short time since 
by a party of young gentlemen. The 
first opening they entered was about 
four feet wide, having a descent of the 
steepness of common stairs, widening as 
they procecded to fifteen feet, and gradu- 
ally rising to about the same in height. 
The bottom, one hundred feet to ap- 
pearance below the surface, was tolerably 
level; in some places, the roof arched 
and smooth, and in others composed of 
rough rocks. Proceeding about half a 
mile, the passage narrowed to about 
three feet in height, for forty feet, insome 
places impeded by loose stones. The 
passage again widening for a quarter of 
a mile, they reached a pond of pure 
water, exceeding cold, in a rocky basin 
seventy or eighty feet in circumference, 
and in some places apparently forty in 
depth; above was a regular self-sup- 
ported arch, hung with marquisate or 
spar, resembling icicles, some of them 
transparent, forming the most remark- 
able part of this subterranean chapel. A 
running stream of water was heard 
through the whole length of this cavern. 

The other cave is about a quarter of a 
mile from that above described ; its en- 
trance is at the foot of a ledge of rocks 
fifty or sixty feet high, and wide enough 
merely to admit one person at a time. 
They found the descent steep till they 
reached the bottom, where was a spa- 
cious but rocky room. A number of 
passages from this were explored, termi- 
nating each within a few rods; a narrow 
passage was at length discovered which, 
followed a short distance, was found to 
open into a large vaulted natural hall, 
about twenty feet in width and height, 
and nearly straight. This hall, illumi- 
nated by the candles, had the most bri 
liant and romantic appearance, drops 
like dew hanging from the spar, similar 
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to that in the other eavern; and pre- 
sented at once a scene of grandeur, sub- 


limity, and beauty, This cavern is 
about a quarter of a mile in extent; on 
one side is heard a stream of water, dis- 
cernible in several places through ave- 
nues resembling port-holes. At the ex- 
tremity of the cave are anumber of pas- 
sages, leading different ways, asperfectly 
straight, smooth, and arched, as if hewn 
by the hand of an artist, though not ex- 
tending to any great distance. A pistol 
was fired in ove of these passages, and 
made a report as loud as a six-pounder 
in the open air. In some places the 
sides of the cavern are composed of 
erystallized petrifactions, much resem- 
bling ice, which appears to have been 
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ECONOMICAL RECIPE FOR PRESERYiny 
i TEA, 
reserve your tea leay 
have about ; pound weight iar 
then spread them out, exposed to the 
heat of the sun, or a gentle fire, yng 
they become perfectly dry and crispy: 
pound them in a mortar until they are 
converted into a fine powder. A tes 
spoonful of this powder, tied up ing 
rag, and put into a tea-pot, will make 
tea full equal in quality, flavor, and 
taste, to that produced by three tea. 


spoons full of the leaves when first used, 
—Charleston Times. 


formed by lime-water 
rocks. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
—_ ] 
ELEGY Now are with death the hand their wants that 
® +] 
on rm pear DAMIEL COMFROS, Mae with dopa hey merge 
EARD you the bell of Death ? Its mourn- 4,411 worth like his be sung in verse alone? 
ful sound Shall no kind cherub heavenly harpings lend? 


Swells on the ear from yonder hoary tower ; 
It fills the soul with dread, and spreads around 
An awful gloom, that chills the passing hour. 


And hark ! in union with the curfew’s peal, 
What groans are floating on the zephyr’s 
breath ; 
How slowly winds the hearse’s slumbering 
wheel, 
That rolls along the equipage of Death ! 


Reclin’d within whose gloomy void is borne 
The mortal part of Compton to the tomb, 
By Death’s rude hand from weeping thousands 

torn, 


In all the pride of health’s triumphant 
bloom ! 


How late we saw him here ! how late admired 
His manly worth and singleness of soul ! 

What marvel then, now ever hence retired, 
Affection’s eye hath wept beyond control ? 


How Death steps in, nor gives a warning sound 
And snaps the circle of domestic joy ; , 
How oft his icy touch comes withering round, 
Life’s fair and vigorous blossoms to destroy ! 


Can I believe him gone? To Friendship’s ear, 

How hard the truth that Compton is no more: 

But sad conviction urges every tear, ; 

And wrings the heart e’en to its deepest 
core. 


Ah what avails the sculptured marble’s praise, 

ihat speaks the virtues of his deathless 
name, 

Which to the end of Time a tomb shall raise 
Beyond the reign of evanescent Fame? 

Desponding Friendship views with hopeless eye 
The fav’ rites of ‘Fag al ena = eh . 

One soul so warm as his beneath the sky ; 
But looks in vain—not one remains behind. 


Where now the crowds, by age and hun 
. ger led 
Which throng’d around his hospitable door > 


In every dear relationship he shone, 
Above the rest—the father and the friend. 


Yes,—while I speak,methinks I hear the sound ! 
OF choral tribute to his spirit on ; 

And while th’ applausive music floats around, 
A seraph’s finger beckons him to Heaven, 


There, while no earthly troubles can annoy, 
Shall he, where none but angel-forms re- 
spire, 
Live in a full eternity of joy, 
Within the bosom of his Lord and Sire. 
WILLIAM TUCKER: 


Kensington ; April 13, 1817. 


— 
PARAPHRASE or HORACE, 
ODE 22, LIB. 1. 


"THE man of pure unspotted heart, 
Needs not the Mauritanian’s dart, 
Needs not a brazen shield to thwart 
Th’ attacks of Virtue’s foe: 
Whether on Afric’s burning sands, 
Orin Arabia’s desert lands, 
Or on Mount Caucasus he standsy- 
Where’er he chance to go; 
Either o’er mountains capp’d with snows, 
Or where far-fam’d Hydaspes flows, 
Or where the fiercest tiger grows 
On Ganges’ sacred strand: 
His virtue and his innocence 
Are e’en in these his firm pretence, 
His shield, his buckler, his defence, 
Still unappall’d he’ll stand. 
For, unarm’d, thro’ a Sabine wood 
While musing in a careless mood, 
I met a wolf, athirst fer blood, 
Which fled for fear away ; 
A monster, such as ne’er was seen 
In Daunia’s beech-groves ever-greeny 
Or near the Indus’ tepid stream, 


While prowling for its prey- Place 
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on , desert shore 
eu a gese 7 
Pace ich the angry tempests Toar, 
My Lalage [’]! still adore, 
/ The idol of my heart 3 
Place me upon a barren isle, 
Where neither grass nor culture smile, 
| there would love her all the while, 
My life, my better part. 
Or stood I under Phebus’ ray, 
Thirsting thro” all the live-long day, 
Without a stream my thirst t’ allay, 
Ev’n then I’d constant prove 
To her; as she the time beguiles, 
Who sweetly talks, so sweetly smiles, 
(A recompense for all my toils) 
My Lalage, my Love. 


— a 
SONNET to FREEDOM. 


MMORTAL Genius of my native land | 
I That gave to Hampden’s breast its daunt- 
less ire, 
And bade his soul intrepidly withstand 
The brunt of evil power—and then expire ; 
Leaving his fame in glory to expand, 
And rouse in patriot hearts the slumb’ring 
fire ! 


Deign ev’n on me thy holy beam to shed, 
For clad in thy pure light my soul shall 
shine, : 
Honour’d on earth, and worthy of the skies ; 
And fit me one dear dangerous path to tread, 
To add one more to Freedom’s deathless line ; 
Haply to fall a martyr’d sacrifice ;—= 
Should such illustrious destiny be mine, 
O be thou with me when my spirit flies. 
—_— 


THE GUINEA PIGS. 
By ReuBeN ParkK.* 


[The little animals to whose memory the 
following lines were composed, dis- 
played towards each other the most ex- 
traordinary affection—the male, constant 
in his attention to the female, never left 
her during her sickness, but, refusing 
all sustenance, evidently died of grief, 
surviving his companion only a few 
days. ] ; 

EBECCA ! come and view the bed 
Where Bess and Tiny’s ashes lie, 

They were but pigs alive, now dead 
No second death have they to-die; - — 

Then wherefore grieve, and wherefore sigh, 
And shed the involuntary tear ? 

Hannah ! ’tis time those eyes were dry, 

You quite forget a stranger’s here. 


———— 


Original Poetry. 





her Formerly master of the Free School at 
Sleaford, in Lincolnshire—a most extraordinary 
hatural genius and mathematician; who for 
many years filled the capacity of schoolmastery 
_ land-measurer and surveyor to the neigh- 
bind country. As many of his name and 
. red are now living, a short sketch of his 
nah y 4 detail of his fate and latter days, 

an acceptable communication to 


mr the readers of the Monthly Mae 
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Well! some have more, and some have less, 
Of sympathetic feeling given ; 
There are who weep to see distress, 
Yet learn to lift the eye to Heavens - - 
Fa are bres who cannot feel, 
ough round them press a thousand woes, 
Whose lips a thought could ne’erreveal, 
That might the drooping heart compose. 
While many a husband, many a wife, 
Break ev’ry vow they pledg’dto keeps 
And feel a pride to nurture strife, 
That will not let the passions sleep= 
sb it ae a Nyce swine 
ssay’d to soothe his partner’s pai 
And fain to Death would Life rte sa 
Nor long he sought its aid in vain 3 
For, butithree days he mourn’d and sigh’d, 
O’er her whose loss he could not brook, 
Ere at his master’s feet he died, 
And Life,'and all its cares, forsook. 
And such, ere long, the lot will be 
Of all who tréad this earthly ball ; 
And those who weep distress to see, 
And those who shed not tears at all— 
Will mingle in ‘* one common heap”? 
Of Death, the sure and certain prize + 
But not, like brutes, for aye to sleep— 
The Christian’s hope is in the skiese 
—=_- | 
FREE TRANSLATION FROM 
HORACE. 
ODE 5, LIB. 1, 
Wwerat fair youth, ’mong roses lying, 
Courts thee, Pyrrha, to the grove, 
Where fresh odours round him sighing, 
Seem to whisper—sweet is Love? 


Grace is in thy neatness smiling, 
Golden tresses round thee flow ; 

Say for whom, thé breeze beguiling, 
Bid'st thou them in wreaths to glow? 


Oft on faith, and Jove’s displeasure, 
Shall the hapless youth complain, 

And dark winds in horrid pleasure 
See to mountains swell the main! 


Thoughtless who is now enjoying 
Thee in sunny charms untold ; 

Who, nor heeds the storm destroying, 
Hopes thy constant smile of gold ? 


They shall sink in deepest sorrow, 
Who, unknowing all the wiles 
Thy too-treach’rous heart can borrow, 
lory in thy transient smiles ! 


Quick, for so the vow was framed, 
On the holy wall shall be 
Dank and dropping weeds unnamed, 
Offerings to the god of sea. 
JUVENIS. 
—=__— 
A SIMILE. 
S widow’d Night, in darkness deck’d, 
The loss of Light bewails ; 
So Mary frowns, and Hope is wreck’d, 
And wild Despair prevails. 
As Sol, creator of the day, 
Reigns on without control, 
So Mary smiles, the perfect ray 
Iilumines all the soul, 
Wantage, 
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To Mr. Samvuet CLecc, Engineer of 
the Gas Works, Peter-street, West- 
minster, for an improved Gas Appara- 
tus.—Dec. 9, 1816. 

ee gasapparatus 

is for the purposes of extracting in- 
flammable gas by heat, from pit-coal, tar, 
er any other substance from which gas or 
gases, capable of being employed for illu- 
mination, can be extracted by heat; for 
purifying the gas so obtained; and for 
measuring out and distributing it to 
lamps, lights, or burners, where light or 
heat is to be produced by the combus- 

tion of the saidgas. One part of his im 

vention is an horizontal flat retort, in 

which coal, or other materials capable of 
producing inflammable gas, are heated, 
and the gas extracted by distillation. 

The fire by which this retort is to be 

heated is to be applied so as to heat cer- 

tain parts of its capacity much more than 
others, so that some parts will thereby 
be heated to that degree which is proper 
for the complete extracting of the gas, 
whilst other parts of the capacity of the 
retort will be very slightly heated; and 
in some of these latter parts the door or 
opening through which the materials are 
to be introduced into the retort is to be 
situated. Within the retort a surface is 
to be provided, upon which the coal or 
other substance to be distilled can be 
spread in a thin layer, in a horizontal po- 
sition, or nearly so; and the said surface 
must be capable of a motion within the 
retort, for the purpose of removing the 
eoals or other materials from the cooler 
part of the retort, at which they are intro- 
duced into the same to the hottest part of 
the retort, where the gas will be extri- 
eated by the action of the fire. In this 
manner the coal will be heated slightly 
and dried previously to being subjected 
to the red or greatest heat, and, from 
being spread thin, will require a less pro- 
portion of fuel to heat it, and the gas 
will be obtained in less time than by 
means of the retorts now commonly used 
to gas apparatus; also the coke which re- 
mains upon the moveable surface, after 
the gas shall have been extracted from 
the materials, may be removed from the 
hottest part of the retort to the cooler 
part near the entry door, at which it is 
to be withdrawn and replaced with fresh 
materials. Retorts upon this principle 
may be constructed of various forms, ei- 
ther circular or otherwise, with the bot- 
tem horizontal, or nearly so, and the mo- 


tion of the surface upon which the mate. 
rials are spread may be circular | 
centre or aArenhew| al 
Another part of Mr. Cl invent 
is an improvement in the erate 


paratus, to be placed in the vessels ~ 


which the gas from the retort is eon. 
veyed, for the purpose of being purified, 
by exposing it to the action of lime and 
water. The common purifying appa- 
ratus consists of a large vessel, closed ox 
all sides, to receive the gas after it has 
been purified ; within this is a smaller 
vessel, or lime-trough, open at top, te 
contain lime and water; and there is aly 
a third vessel, or inverted trough, into 
which the gas is received immediately 
from the retort: this inverted trough is 
open at bottom, and the edge of the opea 
part is immersed beneath the surface of 
the lime and water, which is contained in 
the lime-trough, so that the gas whichis 
introduced into the last-mentioned in- 
verted trough cannot escape therefrom, 
except by rising up through the lime and 
water. ‘To facilitate this, holes or open- 
ings are made through the sides of the 
inverted trough, near the bottom edge 
thereof; which holes or opening are be- 
neath the surface of the lime and water 
contained in the lime-trough, so that the 
bubbles of gas are obliged to rise up 
through the same, and thereby become 
purified. This is the nature of the com- 
mon purifying vessels, in which the said 
holes or openings become frequently 
stopped by the lime, unless water is 
mixed with it in sufficient quantity to 
render the lime completely fluid. 
His improved purifying apparatus, 1 
addition to the above-mentioned parts, 
has a shaft, or axis, furnished with tee 
or projecting claws, and so appl 
within the interior inverted gas vess¢l, 
that it can be put in motion from the out- 
side of the apparatus, and that its teeth 
when jn motion will pass t 
scrape out, the said openings every time 
the axis ismoved round. He also makes 
the lime-trough moveable on a centre of 
axis in such manner as to be able (0 
invert or incline it by a motion from! 
outside, for the purpose of di 4 
the lime which it contains into the tot 
tom of the external vessel, from With 
it ean be drawn out at pleasure. — 
this purifying machine he is. enabled 
employ lime-water, of semi-fluid state 
sistence, like thick cream, In which that, 
it is contained in so much lessb aft 
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wir) ted with th 
‘+ has become impregna ith the 
afer it Mon arities, which it absorbs from 
foctid Imp . 
s, it can be carried off from a ma- 
tory without the difficulties which 
in getting rid of the disagreeable 
jime-water when it 1s quite fluid, as in 
thecommon apparatus, 

Another part of his invention is a 

or rotative gas-metre for mea- 
suring out and registering the quantity 
of gas which passes through a pipe or 
opening, so as to ascertain the quantity 
consumed by any certain number of 
lights or burners. ‘This gauge consists 
ofa hollow whee! or drum, capable of re- 
volving vertically upon pivots, in the 
manner of a water-wheel: the hollow rim 
of the wheel is made close on all sides, 
to form a circular channel, which is di- 
vided by partitions into ceriain com- 
partments or chambers to contain the 
gas, which is introduced into the wheel 
through one end of its axis, and carried 
off from the wheel through the other 
end. 

By certain contrivances it is so ar- 
ranged, that each of these boxes or 
ehambers will be filled with gas from the 
entrance pipe, and emptied of the same 
into the exit pipe, every time the wheel 
makes a revolution, by which means the 
number of turns the wheel makes (when 
registered by suitable wheel-work) be- 
eome arecord of the quantity or number 
of boxes full of gas which has passed 
through the gauge. ‘The gas is con- 
ducted from the place Whence it is sup- 
plied, and enters into the gauge through 
one end of iis axis, and is conveyed into 
the chambers of the rim by certain hollow 
arms. The gas returns from the said 
ehambers by certain other hollow arms, 
and is conveyed away through the 
opposite end of the axis of the wheel 
by the pipe which leads to the bur- 
hers or place where the gas is con- 
sumed. Nogascan pass from the-pipe 
of entrance, at one end of the axis, and 
get to the pipe of axis at the other end 
of the axis, without entering into and 
filing the said chambers. A sufficient 
quantity of water is put into the hollow 
nim of the wheel, to fill a segment of the 
nin, rather larger inits capacity than one 
of the compartments into which it is di- 
vided ; and there are passages of commu- 
ication between the chambers through 
Which this water can pass from one 
thamber into the next, but the gas can- 
fr pass. It is evident, that the water 
wit tts gravity will always filla segment 
in the lowest : é‘ 

part of the wheel ; and when 
‘ane turns round the water will oc- 
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cupy each of the chambers in succession 
as they arrive at, and during the time 
that each one continues at, the lowest 
part of the wheel. The pipes or hollow 
arms which convey. the gas to the 
chambers are so contrived, that when the 
entrance pipe to any one chamber is open 
to admit the gas, the exit pipe from the 
same chamber will be shut or sealed up, 
and vice versd; and this opening and 
shutting of the passages into and out of 
any one chamber takes place at that pe- 
riod of the revolution of the wheel when 
the water in the lower part thereof is on 
the point of entering into or going out 
from the said chambers; that is to say, 
when the water at the lower part of the 
wheel is on the point of quitting any 
chamber, the pipe of entry shall be open 
to admit the gas into the said chamber, — 
which gas expels the water from it 
through the passage of communication 
into the adjacent chamber, until the first- 
mentioned chamber becomes filled with 
gas, and the second-mentioned chamber 
becomes filled with water; at the same 
time the pipe of exit from the second- 
mentioned chamber is opened, and the 
water which enters from the first-men- 
tioned chamber displaces the gas, and it 
passes off through the exit pipe. 

The machinery for counting and regis- 
tering the number of revolutions made 
by the wheel may be constructed in any 
of the ways usually employed for similar 
purposes. 

It is not essential to this gauge that 
the exit pipe from the chambers be con- 
veyed through the axis, the same effects 
may be obtained by inclosing ‘the whole 
wheel within a close vessel or case, iu 
which it can revolve freely, and allowing 
the gas to escape into the case from the 
chambers when the same are to be dis- 
charged ; from this case the gas can be 
carried off by the exit pipe. ‘The means 
of opening or shutting the passages of 
communication may be varied; it may 
be done either by valves, or by sealing 
the pipes with water or other fluid. 

Another part of his invention is a se/f- 
acting governor, for regulating the eflux 
or discharge of gas through any opening 
or openings, or burners, at which the gas 
is to be burned, so that the gas shall al- 
ways issue from the said openings or 
burners with an uniform velocity, or 
nearly so, notwithstanding any variations 
which may take place in the pressure 
which urges the gas to pass through the 
pipes of supply. The pipe through which 
the gas passes to the burners must have 
in some part ef it an aperture, which is 
eapable 
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capable of being increased or diminished 
in its opening by a very slight force; and 
motion for diminishing or increasing the 
aperture is given by a small gasometer 
or inverted vessel, the mouth of which is 
immersed under water, and its interior 
capacity communicates with the pipe of 
supply beyond the part where the aper- 
ture for regulation is placed. 

The gasometer must be sufficiently 
loaded to retain the gas within it, at such 
a degre¢ of compressure as will cause 
the gas to issue from the openings or 
burners, with that degree of velocity 
which is necessary to support a required 
height of flame. 

Now, if the pressure of the gas in the 
pipe of supply is encreased, it causes the 
gasomcier to rise up more out of the wa- 
ter, and this motion is made to diminish 
theopening through which the gas passes, 
im such proportion, that the velocity 
with which it will flow or issue from the 
openings or burners, and consequently 
the height of the flame, will continue the 
same, or nearly so: or, on the other hand, 
if the pressure of the gas in the pipe of 
supply is diminished, the gasometer will 
sink lower down into the water, and this 
motion is made to enlarge the opening a 
proportionate quantity to effect the in- 
tended regulation. 

The gasometer or inverted vessel for 
this purpose may be made of a prismatic 
form, to rise and fall vertically in the 
water; or it may be made to rise and 
fall with a circular motion upon a cen- 
tre; in either case it should give motion 
to a lever, and this lever should effect 
the regulation of the opening by a com- 
munication from a part nearer to the 
centre of its motion, in order to render 
the motion for the regulation very small. 
To make the aperture through which the 
gas is to pass capable of delicate adjust- 
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[May 1, 
vertical plane, or approaching thereta, ‘ 
order that the lower side margin . 
boundary of such aperture ~ 
formed by the horizontal sarlapnad " 
cury, tar, water, or other fluid, Which t 
Hg in a re or bason, - 
rom the lever of the 

centre thereof. In shisvuetas ty 
ascent of the gasometer causes the 

to rise up, the surface of the fluid rise, 
with it, and diminishes the height of the 
aperture through which the gas passes 
so as to contract the area thereof; and 
on ———— by lowering down the 
cup, the aperture for the 

gas will be encreased., yee 


ment, he makes the said 





Other Patents lately granted, of whichy 
solicit the Specifications. 

Ricwarpd WRIGHT, of Bishopsgyte. 
within, for certain improvements in the 
construction and propelling ships, and 
other vessels.—Dec. 10, 1816. 

Wm. Dean, of Manchester, calico. 
glazer; for certain improved machinery 
for waxing calico, or any cloth or fabric, 
previous to the process of glazing— 
Dec. 14. 

SamueL. Brown, of Mark-lane, and 
Puitre Tuomas, of Liverpool, manufac. 
turers of iron cables; for their-invented 
chain or chains, manufactured in a particu 
lar manner by a new process, and certain 
apparatus and improvements in performing 
and executing the same.—Dec. 19. 

Joun RAFFIELD, of Edward-street, 
Portman-square, architect; for certain 
improvements on, and additions to, his 
former patent, for an apparatus to be 
attached to fire-stoves of all descriptions 
for rooms, for the removal of cinders and 
ashes, and for the betfer prevention of 
dust arising therefrom, which said addi- 
tions may be used jointly or separately.— 
Jan, 10, 1817. 
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Extract of the Report made to the Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts, (of Paris, ) 
by Messrs. HevURTIER, REGNAULT, 
DersNoyver, Guerin, and Caste, on 
Lithography, and particularly on a 
Collection of Lithographic designs by 
M. ENGELMANN.* 

NHANCE, rather than calculation, 
/ has presided over the birth of the 





* President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, vice-president of the Society for Pub- 
lie Instruction on the system of Bell and 
Lancaster, &c. &c. This excellent man, 

3 


who only breathes but to improve 


greater part of modern inventions; I 
thography is a new proof of it: Aloys 


the 
well-being of society, whose whole li 
and fortune is devoted to the propagation 
of useful information, informed the 
lator of this article, that, in order com 
pletely to know every part of gl ot 
cess, he Jaboured like a common of we 
man, in hewing the stone out | 
ruck, cutting afid polishing — 

ink, drawing the design upon ™ ' 
making the presses, =~ “a — it 
pressions; being a feidet 
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1817+] ins. 
sennefelder, am indifferent theatrical 
; singer, at Munich, observed the 
rty which calcareous stoves have 
ntti lines formed with a fat ink, 
— of transmitting them in all their 
purity to paper, strongly applied to their 
urfaces; Hay more, he discovered that 
on might repeat the same eflect in wet- 
tiug the stone, and charging the same 
lines with a new dose of printing ink, 

Sennelelder immediately appreciated, 
and it is this which constitutes him the 
real inventor of the art, and all the advan- 
tages to be derived from the discovery 
of a principle of which the applications 
were so easy. ‘This ingenious man me- 
rited the encouragement of government; 
and he consequently obtained from the 
king (then Elector) of Bavaria an e€X- 
clusive patent for thirteen years. Having 
assigned it to his brothers in 1802, he went 
to Vienna, established his invention by 
a new patent in that city; but, incon- 
stant in his ideas, he soon returned to 
Munich, and established, in company 
with the Baron d’Aretin, a lithographic 
establisument, which still exists, and 
where they engrave music, &c. &c. 

The Report goes on to notice at length 
the propagation of lithography in the 
various parts of Europe and in America, 
which would be too Tong for this article 
todetail.* “In the mean time, the Count 
de Lasteyrie, recognizing the advantages 
lithography offered to the arts and French 
industry, made several journeys to Mu- 
wich, in order to gain exact information, 
aud to enable him to form a lithographic 
establishment at Paris, He has even 
composed a treatise, in which he de- 
scribes the process of lithography, but 
ithas not yet been rendered public. 

M. Engelmann has since made an 
astonishing progress in the arts,+ it is 
on his collection of designs that this 





every branch of it, he is enabled to direct: 


the operations of his lithographic presses, 
on Rue du Tour St. Germain a 
uris. 

* Thelithographic art was first brought 
‘ver to this country in 1801, by M. An- 
drée, of Offenbach, in its rude and original 
‘late, who published some specimens from 
; — artists, which we noticed at that 
' The Report of the Institute here pays 
te compliments to M. Engelmann, at 
the expence of M. le Comte de Lasteyrie, 

has found a noble defender in’ the 

‘sitious Millin, who proved, in the 
— number of his Annales Encyclope- 

™, published the 1st instant, that the 

A ‘of Lasteyrie produce as beautiful, 
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article repurts. We will now lay down 
the bases on which this art repeses, and 
shew in what it differs from other species 
of engraving. 

The effects produced by a tracing 
made on the stone with a fat or resinous 
body, are the very simple results of affix 
nities, of which the influence had not 
previously been remarked ; these effects 
of the affinities have three causes :— 

1, The facility with which compact cal- 
careous stones imbibe water without the 


fluid contracting with it any very intimate 
adherence, 


2. The penetration, or simply the strong 
adhesion, of fat or resinous bodies to the 
stone. 


5. The affinities of resinous or fat sub- 
stances for others of the same natare, and 
the antipathy of these bodies to water and 
all substances humected with it, 

l’rom these three principles are derived 
an equal number of consequences :— 

1, A trace made with a pencil, or a fat 
ink, on the stone, adheres so strongly to it 
that it requires mechanical aid to ree 
move it. 

2. All the parts of the stone not covered 
with the fat or resinous substance absorh 
aud hold water, 

3. If, on the stone thus prepared, ane 
other dose of a fat coloured matter be ap- 
plied, it will only attach itself to the 
other, and leave perfectly free the wet 
uncovered parts. 

In fact, the lithographic process de- 
pends on the stone imbibed with water 
refusing the ink, and on the same stone, 
partially covered with a fat substance, 
refusing the water and receiving the ink. 
Thus, in applying and pressing a sheet of 
paper upon the stone, the fat, or resi- 
nous, coloured traces alone will be 
transferred to the paper; but, in order to 
this, the stone must be rendered suscep- 
tible of imbibing water, and at the same 
time of receiving fat or resinous bodies 
with facility. Acids attain the former 
objeet-in attacking the stone, the polish 
of which they destroy, and thus render 
it proper to imbibe water, 

Bras fat body is susceptible of giving 
an impression upon stone, whcther we 
trace the design with a pencil or fat ink, 
or whether we cover the stone with the 
coat of ink, leaving the design blank. 

There result, therefore, two distinct 
procedures:— , 

1. The engraving from a design traced 
by a pencil, a pen, or a cravon 





——$—$——$—$—— 
and insome instances more so. «od as varied 
specimens as Engelmann.  Liis method is 
adopted in the public offices, and 30,000 
copies are taken off without retouching. 


Xx 2, Engraving 
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2, Engraving similar to that on wood 
or copper. 

We may consequently conclude, that 
certain lithographic processes differ en- 
tirely from those of engraving ; and, as 
they in part depend on the action of 
affinities and repulsions, produced by 
substances of diflerent natures, one May, 
perhaps, in varying them, succeed in 
producing unexpected effects. 

We will now go over the series of pro- 
cesses employed in lithography, which 
we have witnessed, and even ourselves 
put in practice. 

The stones: —All those which are sus- 
ceptible of being penetrated by a fat 
substance, and of imbibing water with 
facility, may be used; but it is necessary 
that they should be very compact, in 
order to receive a fine polish, and of a 
clear and uniform colour. All these ad- 
vantages are united in the calcareous 
stones found in Germany; it is a car- 
bonate of lime, nearly pure; and it is 
in such great abundance in the quarries 
of Solenhofen, near Papenheim, in Ba- 
varia, that the greater part of the edifices 
are paved with it. It is also found at 
Kehlheim, near Ratisbon.* 

These stones are slit in smooth leaves, 
of from half an inch to 34 inches thick ; 
the grain is so fine that it is sufficient to 
rub them one against another to prepare 
them ; and, in softening them with sand 
or pumice-stone, they receive a most 
beautiful polish, or the grain necessary 
to retain the traits of the crayon. 

This stone, having to support a heavy 
pressure, ought to have a certain thick- 
ness; it ought also to be chosen as free 
as possible irom defects; there are some- 
times in them a layer of calcareous 
spath, which imbibes water like the 
rest, but which-renders it brittle. 

It is to be desired that stones of this 
nature could be obtained in the environs 
of Paris. Thick slates might be em- 
ployed; and it is possible that some 
intelligent potter might give to baked 
eartii the proper density, or perhaps a 


stucco might be invented for this pur-. 


pose; and the Society of Encouragement, 
which extends iis solicitude to whatever 


oe 





that very good stones of this description 
are found in the environs of Bath. If there 
be, it is requested some gentleman would 
send a specimen to the Editor, (carriage 
paid,) to be forwarded to Count de Las. 
teyrie, who will try to report upon it, 
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The ink and the crayons used 

tracing letters or designs on the 

are formed of a combination of fat mee 

soda, and gum-lac; to this j a, 
:' IS added 

Ba Foy, to colour it, 

‘his ink is soluble in distj 

but, well dried upon the oa, 

sign remains perfect, even in Washing it 

with a sponge and water. The ink { 

taking off the impressions jis similar to 

printers’ ink, but thicker and more 

compact. 

It remains now to explain the employ. 
ment of the stone, ink, and crayons, 

When the stone is prepared and 
lished, the artist may, without any other 
preparation, begin his design, either 
with the crayon, a pen, or pencil; after. 
wards, to render the stone more suscep 
tible of water, it is washed with a weak 
solution of nitric acid. One may sketch 
the design with a black-lead pencil, or 
a red pencil, in the ordinary way, 

The crayon is fat and black; itis ea 
sily brought to a very fine point, but 
requires a delicate hand, and has the 
detect of softening with heat and hu. 
midity. , 

Where the lines cross to produce a 
strong bold effect, it requires the utmost 
delicacy, order, and regularity, other 
wise the lines wouid only form one ge 
neral biot; this may, in some measure, 
be repaired by scratching the part, and 
thus forming the squares, but the eflect 
will always be very inferior. ‘To design 
upon stone is not however difficult; on 
the contrary, a few essays are sufficient 
to familiarize the artist to the procedure 
and the homogeneity of the lithographic 
crayon, being more perfect than that of 
any other, and the grain of the stones 
as fine as that of any vellum paper. 

Designs executed with the crayon by 
M. Regnault, (member of the Commis 
sion,) and by Messrs. Girodet and Carle 
Vernet, with the ease, freedom, and cor 
rectness which characterize talent, appe 
to have attained the perfection desirable 
in the proofs of M. Engelmann. 
artists have found in’ these counter- 
proofs all the distinct qualities of thet 
original designs, and it does not ape 
to us that there exists between these 
works any other difference than 
derived from the different manner 

roducing them. 
. The ink, used to design with the on 
or pencil, is nearly of the same . 
crayon, which, being only a soap b ‘his 
ened, easily mixes with water; but 2 
ink must be employed rather thick, ri 
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1817.) nitro 
stone absorbing with avidity the 
undance of liquid, enlarges the 
hich would thus run the risk 
of being blended with each other. The 
n even is insufficient for tracing the 
fine lines which cross each other, and 
a miniature pencil must be employed 
for the purpose. Several designs pre- 
sented to us prove, that line and chalk 
engraving may be executed with a high 
degree of perfection. 

There is another method successfully 
employed by artists, it is to engrave the 
stone: for this purpose the stone is finely 
polished, aud covered with a varnish of 
cum, blackened. ‘The engraver works 
upon it as upon a stone, covered with a 
hard varnish, ‘The plate being finished, 
instead of biting it with aqug-fortis, he 
only carefully dabs it with printing ink, 
which easily insinuates itself into all the 
parts of the stone not covered, the layer 
of gum preserving the rest. ‘The gum 
js removed, and the design is found 
engraved. 

But the preserving varnish has ap- 
peared to us extremely hard, and the 
artist who etches, being able to do what 
he likes with his point, which easily re- 
moves the black varnish and enters the 
copper, will find much difficulty in pe- 
netrating the gum varnish, and will 
fancy that he has obtained a hold effect, 
while they will scarcely be visible on the 
proof. 

This method will, nevertheless, be 
useful for extremely delicate objects, 
sky and back-ground, topographical 
charts, writing, &c.; but the artist must 
make a preparatory study, and familia- 
rize himself with an operation absolutely 
different, as to the effort of the hand, 
from every other kind of engraving or 
drawing, 

The proceeding, which imitates en- 
graying on wood, is the reverse of the 
preceding, for, instead -of the gum-var- 
uish, the stone is covered with the fat 
luk, and the artist removes it where the 
parts are to be left blank in the print, in 
the same manner as on wood, with this 
difference lowever, that, instead of cut- 
ling away the wood, it is only necessary 
lo scratch off the ink from’ the stone, 
and delects are easily remedied, either 
With the pen or the pencil, 

Lithography will furnish us with a 
true poly-typage, the more precious, as 
tay be made to extend to the produc- 
on of the graver, fur it is only neces- 

'Y lo take off a proof of an engraving 


su read 
traces, W 


= apply it immediately to the stone, 
0 counter-proof it in the ordinary 
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manner, in order to have a second plate 
similar to the copper, and from which a 
great number of proofs may be taken in 
a fine state. Would it then be pre- 
suming too much to conceive it an ex- 
cellent method for preserving and en- 
abling us to take off a greater number 
of copies of chefs d’ceuvre by transferring 
the first impressions to stones? It has 
been attempted in this way to revive 
ancient prints, of which the plates no 
longer exist. 

[f the artist is pressed for time, and a 
great number of copies are wanted im- 
mediately, it is only necessary to have 
a number of stones, to which the impres- 
sions may be transierred, ad libitum, 
and all the presses may be at work at 
the same time. 

The press consists of a hollow table, 
in which the stone is placed; it is well 
wetted with a sponge, and then the ink 
is applied by a roller covered with lea- 
ther, which has been rolled in the ink 
upon a marble table; it is rolled in every 
direction, and the ink. attaches itself 
only to the design; the paper, very 
slightly damped, is then laid upon it, 
and more than a thousand pounds weight 
is exerted to take off the impression, 
It requires twelve proofs before the 
print looks clear and fine, afterwards it 
does not sensibly change. 

To preserve the stones after the taking- 
off is finished, they are washed over 
with gum arabic, which preserves the 
design and prevents its being scratched. 

When the print begins te appear 
greasy, and the lines matted and worked 
one into another, the stone is washed 
with oil-of-turpentine on a sponge ; the 
stone, wiped and washed in a large quan- 
tity of water, no longer leaves any traces 
of the design; but, in fact, the black only 
is taken off, the resigy principle remains 
in the stone; and it is only necessary ta 
pass-over the stone the inked roller in 
every direction to reproduce the design 
in its primitive perfection. 

If we compare the different kinds of 
printing and engraving, we shall find 
that lithography can very nearly imitate 
what the other arts produce, but that 
they cannot employ with the same fa- 
cility the various methods of the litho- 
graphic tracing, which aloye gives the 
means of obtaining autograph ¢ngravings. 

T’o these advantages may be added 
those of cclerity and economy,. the 
tracing is executed as quick as it could 
be designed, the impression Is as rapid 
as that of the roller-press, and the stones 
Jast much longer than plates, At Ma- 
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that the produce of damaged grain can 
be turned to good account. By joining 
only one-third of good ftour to two-thirds 
of flour from fired or moulded grain, a 

read will be obtained of a taste not un- 
palatable: but it is only by mixing a half 
ur rather two thirds of good flour with 
one third of this inferior flonr, that the 
taste of the bread produced is so im- 
proved as to cutitle it to be considered as 
good houschold bread. 

The mixture of a third of the flour of 
maize or barley or potatoes with a third 
of good flour, and a third of flour from 
heated or moulded grain, produces a 
bread fully equal to that fabricated by 
the mixture of two-thirds of good with 
oe third of damaged flour. 

In the process of baking with such 
mixiures there is no difference from the 
ordinary mode: it is only necessary to 
observe that, in using maize or potatoes, 
the oven ought to be less heated than for 
barley or vats, and least so in the case of 

otatoes, 

One-half maize and one-half wheaten 


four: a more agreeable and better 


bread it is impossible to eat. 

One-half oatmeal and one-half wheaten 
ficur makes excellent bread. 

Add to any quantity of barley-flour 
one fifth of its weight in wheaten leaven, 
and the bread will be white and sa- 
voury. 








[May1, 
Barley and rye, or barley and whe 
j mete 3 at 
in equal proportions, is equal to the bes 
bread of wheaten flour alone, 
| In general the potatoe May serye 
when it is dry for one-half, and whe 
fresh or new for two-thirds, and even 
four-fifths in the fabrication of household 
bread. ‘This last quantity of four-fifths 
is the greatest which the Commission 
have been able to employ with advantave- 
but all their experiments with that pro. 
portion have been attended with unilorm 
success. Oats, barley, rice, or maige 
also mix well with potatoes, when used 
with a wheaten leaven of one-fifth of the 
total weight. 

Various foreign substances have been 
recommended for ameliorating the fabri- 
cation of bread, and correcting the faults 
of damaged grain: such as the addition 
of alum, carbonate of soda, magnesia, di- 
luted sulphuric acid, salt of tartar, vine. 
gar, sulphate of tron, gums, Se. The 
Commission sce no necessity for recur- 
ring to any such foreign aids,—as long 
as, by a previous desiccation of the grain, 
by good grinding and by proper care, a 
wholesome bread can be obtained from 
all wet or germinated grain, and as long 
as, even in the case of flour of the most 
deteriorated description, it is only neces- 
sary to add a portion of good flour to ob 
tain excellent household bread. 








BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
—_—— : 
ACTS PASSED in the 57th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in tle 
FIFTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM 
— 


AP. 1. 7o continue and extend the 
Provisions of an Act of the Forty- 
ninth Year of His present Majesiu, for 
regulating the Trade and Commerce to 
and fromthe Cape of Good Hope, until 
the Sth day of July, 1820; and also for 


regulating the Trade of the Island of 


Mauritius —Vebruary 24, 1817, 

Trade to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, to be regulated by Order in 
Council.—Goods imported or exported 
contrary to Order in Canncil, forfeited, as 
also the vessels.—East-India Company’s 
rights not to be affected, Y 

Cap. Li. For raising the Sum o 
TWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS, by Exchequer 
Bills, for the Service of the Year 1817. 
— Feb, 24. 

The Treasury may raise 24,000,0001. by 
Exchequer Bills, in like manner as is pre- 
acribed by 48 Geo. III. ¢. 1.—Treasury to 
apply the money so raised.—To be pay- 
able out of the Supplies for the next Session, 


—To bear an interest not exceeding 3}d. 
per cent. per diem.—To be current at 
the Exchequer after April 5, 1818.—Bank 
of England may advance 15,000,0001. om 
the credit of this Act, notwithstanding 
the Act 5 and 6 Gul. & Marte. 

Cap. ILL. To empower His Myesty 
to secure and detain such Persons as His 
Majesty shall suspect are conspri's 
against His Person and Government— 
March 4, that 

That all or any person or persons ‘ 
are or shall be in prison within that ei 
of the United Kingdom called Great “rf 
tain, at or upon the day on which thus } : 
shall receive His Majesty’s royal asi, 
or after, by warrant of His said Majesty 
most honourable Privy Council, signe’ y 
six of the said Privy Council, for 4 
treason, suspicion of high treaso?, 
treasonable practices, or by warrant A 
by any of His Majesty's peat ee 
State, for such causes as aforesa > bal 
be detained in safe custody, willow 
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until the ist day of July, 
and that no judge or es of 
‘ il or try any such person 
the Seehare? eeastenedl citinas endan 
rh His said Majesty’s Privy Council, 
sined by six of the said Privy Council, 
until the ist day of July, 1817 ; any law 
or statute to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Act in Scotland of 1701, so far as 
relates to treason, suspended.—1] eFsons 
committed there not to be tried, &c. 
without such order as aforesaid.— From 
ayd after the 1st day of July, 1817, the 
said persoas SO committed shall have the 
benefit aud advantage of all laws and 
statutes in any way relating to or pro- 
viding for the liberty of the subjects of 
this realm. — Privileges of Members‘ of 
Parliament not invalidated, — Persons 
against whom indictments for high treason 
are already found, to be tried thereon,.— 
The Secretary of State may order persons 
committed to be removed to any other 
gaol; but, persons so removed are not to 
he deprived of right to be tried or dis- 
charged. = 

Cap. 1V. To extend the Privileges of 
the Trade of Malia to the Port of 
Gibraltar —March 4. 

Cap. V. For continuing to His Ma- 
jesty certain Duties on Malt, Sugar, 
Tobaceo, and Snuff, in Great Britain ; 
and on Pensions, Offices, and personal 
Estaies, in England; and for receiving 
ihe Contributions of Persons receiving 
Pensions and holding Offices; for the 
Service of the Year 1817.—March 4. 

Sect. 38.—Whereas His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent has been graciously 
pleased to direct certain sums to be con- 
tributed and paid, from the Civil List 
revenue, in aid of the public service of 
the year 1817: and whereas many persons 
holding offices and places in his Majesty’s 
service, and others having or holding 
pensions or other emoluments derived 
irom the public, are desirous of contri- 
buting proportions of their respective 


1817; 


oficial incomes, salaries, pensions, or other’ 


emoluments, for the same purpose ; be it 
therefore enacted, that it shall be lawful 
for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or any three or more 
of them, or for the Lord High Treasurer 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
‘ad Ireland for the time being, to give 
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such directions, for one year, commencing 
the 5th day of April, 1817, to the officers 
of the Exchequer, and of the several 
departments of the Civil List of Great 
Britain respectively, as may be necessary 
for giving effect to the most gracions ins 
tention of His Royal Highness in such 
contribution, and for executing the in- 
tentions of such other persons as afore- 
said; and no deduction shall be made, or 
fee, emolument, or allowance taken, hy 
any person returning, receiving, or pay- 
ing any such contributions as aforesaid.— 
Bank of England authorized to advance a 
certain sum, not exceeding three millions, 
on the credit of this Act. 

Cap. VI. To make perpetual certain 
Paris. of en Act of the Thirty-sixth 
Year of His present Majesty, for the 
Safety and Preservation of His Majes- 
ty’s Person and Government agaist 
Treasonable and Seditious Practices and 
Attempts ; and for the Safety and Pre- 
servation of the Person of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent against 
Freasonable Practices and Attempts.— 
March 17. 

Cap. VII. To revive and make per- 
petual Two Acts of the Thirty seventh 
Year of His present Majesty, the one in 
the Parliament of Great Brituin, and 
the other inthe Parliament of Ireland, 
for the better Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Attempts to Seduce Persons 
serving in His Majesty's Forces by Sea 
or Land from their Duty and Alle- 
giance to His Majesty, or to incite them 
to Mutiny or Disobedience.—March 17. 

57 Geo. III. c. 70, and 57 Geo. II, 
(Irish,) revived and made perpetual, 

Cap. Vill. To continue until the 5th 
day of April, 1820, an Act of the Fifty- 
second Year of His present Majesty, to 
regulate the Scparatton of damaged from 
sound Coffee, and to permit Dealers to 
send out any quantity of Coffee not ex- 
ceeding Eight Pounds weight without 
a-Pernit.—March 17. 

Cap. LX. For vesting all Estates and 
Property occupied for the Barrack Ser- 
vice in the Comptroller of the Barrack 
Depariment, and for granting certain 
Powers to the said Compiroiler, — 
March 17. 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


—<— 
The Twenty fourth, Twenty-fifth, and Twen- has displayed Inuch of that taste and in- 
me Sonatas for the Piano-forte and 
wlin ; composed by Ferd. Ries. 38. 


\ R, RI ES, in the present numbers 
“'4 of his series of piauo-forte sonatas, 


genuity so conspicuous in the former 
portions of the same work, The leading 
movements are free and spirited, and 
the succeeding changes and relicfs are 

conceived 
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conceived with tenderness and pathos. 
The degree of execution is, for the most 
part, justly calculated for that class of 
practitioners for whose benefit these pub- 
lications are intended. Agility in the 
finger, pleasure to the car, and mprove- 
ment to the taste, will attend their prac- 
tice and study; and we are but just to 
the composer when we recommend them 
to the attention of young musicians. 
The violin part, which is printed sepa- 
rately, possesses much merit, and gives 
additional value to the work. 


Kalkbrenner’s Second and Third Sonatas for 
the Piano-forte, from his Opera. 5s. each, 


Why the republication of the second 
and third of these sonatas precedes that 
of the first, we are ata loss to conceive: 
the first is however, we learn, engraved, 
and will speedily appear ;—we are glad 
of it, and hope that the future numbers 
will proceed in regular order. We say 
this because we admire the substance of 
the pages before us ; they are ingenious 
and scientific, and display an animation 
and elegance of fancy highly creditable 
to the author. On the positive origina- 
lity of the ideas we will not insist ; but 
they are well modelled, closely connect- 
ed, and each piece forms a whole by its 
consistency and unity of character. 


Three favourite Wa!tzes for the Piano-forle ; 
composed, and dedicated to Miss Phillips, 
of Holloway, by D. Pegler. 1s. 

These little pieces are free and plea- 
sant in their style; the ideas are con- 
nected and consonant, and present to 
the ear and the feelings a character at 
once distinct and agreeable. The waltz 
js now among the most common order of 
musical compositions ; and we know how 
to appreciate the good use that Mr. 
Pegler has made of the little scope left 
for the fancy, in a class or species of 
movement at once so limited, and, we 
had almost said, so exhausted, 


Forty Preludes for the Piano-forte, in the 
Major and Minor Keys; composed and 
Singered by Ferdinand Ries. 5s. 


The best praise we can give to these 
preludes (and we are not sure that the 
author need be very solicitous about 
any other,) is, that they will be found 
useful, ‘To the order in which they are 
ranged we can by no means agree ; they 
should have stood progressively in re- 
spect tothe key. We are not unmind- 
ful that the several exercises, as such, 
are independent of each other; but we 
think it beneficial that the pupil should 
be continually impressed with the gra- 
duation and connexion of the several 


[May }; 


scales, as they succeed each 

natural dense of sharpe eth 
This succession is so related to . 
mony and modulation, that to neglect ; 
is to disregard that with whiot eu" 
performer, as well as composer, onght 
be acquainted. Weare the more 

to make this observation, as we are do. 
sirous that other authors should avoid 
so important an objection in works ex. 
clusively addressed to the attention of 
novices, 


Spanish, Portuguese, and other Airs, for the 
Harp ; composed, arranged, and dedicated 
to Mrs. Fauquier, by John Mich, Weip. 
pert. 2s. 6d. 


The contents of the pages before us 
are as perfectly adapted to the piano. 
forte as to the instrument for which the 
work is announced, and might, with ad. 
vantage to Mr. Weippert, have been 
offered to the public as exercises both 
for the piano-forte and harp. With re- 
spect to the articles themselves, the 
best are, the Portuguese fandango, the 
waltz, and the air “ Non piu andrai,” by 
Mozart. Some little anomalies in the 
harmonic evolutions have not escaped 
our notice, but we are willing to admit, 
as a set-off against them, the general 
merit of the publication. 


The Duke of Wellington's Waltz, an ad- 
mired Pandean Air ; arranged as a Rondo 
for the Piano-forte. 28. ' 
The theme of this waltz or rondo is 

not, we must in candor say, very novel 

or striking; nor is the auxiliary matter 


too good to be consonant with the sub- 


ject. The fancy it exhibits is poor and 
meagre, and to science the composer 
does seem to pretend. If, for the sake 
of variety, there should be some good 
music as well as bad, “the Duke of 
Wellington’s Waltz” will not be found 
unacceptable. a fs 
“ The Three Roses,” elegant Diwertimentes 
for the Practice of Juvenile Performers; 
composed by Augustus Reise. 35. 
“The Three Roses” consist of— the 
China Rose,” “the White Rose,” avd 
“the Damask Rose.” Why they # 
thus nominally distinguished we canl 
divine, any more than we can ere 
why they are collectively called, * 
Three Roses.” Though every one i 
acquainted with the various q 
roses, yet, as they will not, we =— 
any more than ourselves, easily perce! ney 
any affinities between flowers and ™ 
cal movements, the author must oe 
sarily lose the praise due, perhaps i. 
imitative powers. Speaking, 


iw 
metaphorically, we shall be el 
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wr that, if the littl 
when we say, that, if the little 
vole under our eye are not quite the 
Pe eges” of the musician’s parterre, they 
leasing, and may be admitted as 

an omaments of his garden. 





The established reputation of Dr. 
Bussy’s Musical Dictionary has in- 
duced him, on its being out of print, to 
revise it throughout, and confer on it 
every perfection of which the science is 
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capable; and the proprietor has, in con- 
sequence, caused it to be cast in stereo- 
types, by which its perfection is rendered 
permanent, and it becomes in conse- 
quence one of the staple and standard 
books which appertain to our national 
literature. The stereotyped edition was 
finished within the month, and it may 
now be had of all the booksellers and 
music-sellers, as a companion to the 
piano-forte and all students in music. . 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


—_— 


N our last Magazine we inserted at 
length the interesting publication of 
M. SanTINI, on the subject of the Os- 
tracism of Napoleon by the European 
lecitimates; and we exposed the fraud 
which was attempted to be committed 
by the publication of some pretended 
Memoirs, said to have arrived in an un- 
known manner from St. Helena. Our 
curiosity on the subject, and a desire to 
gratify that of our readers, led us subse- 
quently to seek an interview with M.San- 
tint; which having obtained, we learut 
from him many additional particulars 
of the treatment of his master, which 
we forbear, for the present, to publish, 
But, in our proper business as purveyors 
of literary intelligence, we think it proper 
to state, that that ramour is not fabulous 
which describes Napoleon as being en- 
gaged in writing Memoirs of his own Life 
and Times. We collected from M, San- 
lini, that, if the work in question ever 
escape the Argus-eyes of Napoleon’s 
gavlers, and if it be not part of the legiti- 
niate-policy to prevent its appearance, it 
will be more extensive in bulk than has 
hitherto been supposed. It was finished 
down to the end of the Egyptian expe- 
dition when M. Santini left St. Helena; 
butits connected progress was suspended 
at that era by the impediments which, it 
is said, have been opposed to the pro- 
curing of printed documents from France 
tnd England, particularly of a set of 
the author's military bulletins, and of the 
Moniteur, As far as it is written, every 
jear makes a large manuscript volume, 
- it may be expected, if it be ever al- 
a to appear, to extend to EIGHT OR 
‘N PRINTED VOLUMES IN QUARTO. 
nia Who it seems does not choose 
“ie of being fired at by the 
ie re 10 ar within a ccr- 
my i of his wretched habitation, 
nd Cout attended by a sort of su- 
ONTHLY Mag, Ne, 297. 


baltern gaoler or turnkey, in general 
keeps the house, and chiefly employs 
himself in writing or dictating these me- 
moirs to M. les Casas, M. de Montholon, 
or Marshal Bertrand. Having learnt 
these particulars in regard to a work 
which cannot fail to interest the curiosity 
of this age and of all posterity, we were 

Jed to hope that it was possible that no 

impediment might be opposed to its 

publication by the ministers of the Re- 
gent ; and, viewing it chiefly as an affair 
of business, and partly as lovers of truth. 
and justice, we determined to avail our- 
selves of the chance of a respectful letter 
to that minister who takes on himself the 
honour and the responsibility of mana- 
ging this business. We subjoin a copy 
of our letter, with the answer, rejoinder, 
and replication, for the information of 
our readers and the public. 

Letter from Sir Richard Phillips to 
Earl Bathurst, Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department, §e. Se. 

My Lord, 

I have been credibly informed that the 
late Emperor Napoleon bas been for some 
time past engaged in writing annals of his 
eventful life; and it has appeared to me 
to be a suitable speculation in which, as a 
publisher, to engage as an affair of busi- 
ness; It is however necessary that I 
should be able to commanicate with the 
author on the subject, and I therefore take 
the liberty to enquire whether, if I address 
a letter under cover to your lordship’s 
care, it will be forwarded to him at St. 
Helena ? 

Having read in the newspapers your 
lordship’s late speech in the House of 
Lords, I am of course duly sensible of the 
delicacy of making this request; and 
aware that I ought to seek nothing cf your 
lordship on this subject, which 1s incon- 
sistent with the line of policy adopted by 
the British government. My letter, there- 
fore, my lord, would be open, and would 
be strictly limited to a proposal in regard 

Yy to 
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to the printing and publishing of the work 
in question, with fidelity and prompti- 
tude. Ishouldalso request that all commu- 
nication with me should be made in the 
usnal forms through your Lordship. — 

I conceive, my lord, that you will feel 
that such a work, in its close connexion 
with the eventful history of the times, is an 
object of considerable literary terest ; 
and that its publication cannot fail to ex- 
cite a lively curiosity, as well in this age 
as in posterity. As materials of history, 
it could be inferior to no ancient or mo- 
dern production, and in that view it lays 
claim to my notice, and will, I hope, enti- 
tle this application to the respect of your 
lordship. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

March 29, 1817. R. PHILLIPS. 


Reply of Henry Goulburn, esq. Under- 
Secretary of State, Sc. 
Downing-street ; April 2, 1817. 
Sir, 

I am directed by Lord Bathurst to ac- 
knowledge the receipt this day of your 
letter of the 29th ultimo, requesting pe?- 
mission to address a letter either to Ge- 
neral Bonaparte or to General Bertrand, 
on the subject of publishing a work, in 
which you have been informed that the 
former is engaged; and to acquaint you 
that, before giving any reply to your let- 
ter, Lord Bathurst is desirous of being in- 
formed whether you have received any 
communication, either from General Bo- 
naparte, or from any person authorised by 
him to treat with you, on the subject of 
such a publication. I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Henry GouLeurn. 
Sir Richard Phillips, kut. 


Sir Richard Phillips to Henry Goul- 

burn, esy. Under-Secretary of State, §c. 

Sir, 

Tf you will do me the hononr to recon- 
stder my letter to Earl Bathurst; you will 
perceive that I act merely on the informa- 
tion that the literary and historical work 
in question is in course of preparation ; 
and that, as a man of business, I am 
anxious, On My Own motion, to open a ne- 
gociatiou for the publication of it. 

Under other circumstances I should 





have felt no hesitation in addressing the . 


author, or his representative, directly on 
the subject ; but the actual situation of this 
author renders it necessary that my com. 
munication be made through Earl Ba- 
thurst; and it was the object of my letter 
to learn whether an overture, in that form 
and manner, would be allowed to be 
made, I am, sir, 
_ Your obedient servant, 
April 4, 1817, R. PHILL ips, 





[May 1, 


Henry Goulburn, esq. ¥e. 
Richard hill do 
‘Sir, Colonial Office ; Apri 11, 1817 


I have to acknowled receipt 
your letter of the 4th insta, refering 
a former letter, and stating your dain 
open a negociation for the Publication of 
literary and historical work, which : 
have understood to be in preparation by 
General Bonaparte, or by one of his Stile. 
and, having laid the same before Earl Ba 
thurst, I have received directions to ac. 
quaint you that, under the circumstances 
stated, his lordship mast decline being the 
medium of forwarding an application tp 
this effect, or of authorising such a com. 
munication being transmitted to General 
Bonaparte, or to any of his followers, 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Henry Gouxpury, 
To Sir Richard Phillips, knt. 


This answer, which had been seven 
days under consideration, appears to be 
conclusive in regard to the intentions 
of the present ministry ; and it is there- 
fore probable that, as long as they con- 
tinue to hold their power, no overtures 
can he made which will lead to the 
transmission of this manuscript to 
Europe, and to its consequent publica- 
tion. Its arriva) in “ an unknown man- 
ner,” even if it were trusted to any 
chance of that kind, is impracticable; 
for, although M. Santini contrived to 
bring away the manuscript of the Count 
de Montholon’s Letter, yet he was 
strictly searched, and even compelled 
to take off his cloaths, before he was 
suffered to leave the island. The noble 
and magnanimous spirit of the Emperor 
of Russia will probably correct these 
practices, and, if so, the manuscript may 
perhaps be confided to the honour of 
the Russian commissioner. To us tt 
does not appear that any just or respec- 
table seutiment can intcrpose to pre- 
vent the publication of these materials 
of history, for no suppressions or system 
of misrepresentations can avert 
solemn indictment which Time 1s pr 
paring against the wicked authors 
the late devastating wars. Ste 

In the Transactions of Public Soci 
ties we have added to the facts 29 
we published in vol. 30, p. 154, and st 
sequently, in regard to the art of Litho 
GRAPHY, or engraving on stone, +h 
seems at length to have excited mu 
attention. Some specimens : 
portraits have been sent to - 
Paris, equal to many etchings of H of 
and this branch of art seems eo 








wee nesth onal 
cies of use nc re 

ne Its great edvedtngels eta the 
somparativelY slight labour which at- 
tends the production of the subject on 
the stone, and the durability in taking 
impressions. The first process is per- 
formed with the facility of a pencil- 
drawing, and consequently as good an 
effect is produced in three or four hours 
asin three or four days on copper or 
wood; and, in taking impressions, we 
understand, the twenty-thousandth is as 
good as the twentieth, though a copper- 
plate must for that number be renewed 
seven or eight times. ‘The art of Litho- 
graphy is therefore a very important one, 
and is likely to extend, beyond calcula- 
tion, the sphere and influence of the fine 
arts. ‘The chief use that has hitherto 
been made of Lithography in England 
has been to multiply manuscripts ; and 
in this way it has saved much manual 
Jabour at the Admiralty, Post-Office, 
and other establishments, and in them has 
superseded the use of copying machines, 
We learn, however, that Mr. ACKER- 
MANN, of the Strand, proposes to devote 
a work especially to the Lithographic 
art, as a means of introducing it to the 
English people ; and, as soon as any of 
its professors have established themselves 
in London, we propose te give some spe- 
cimens in the Monthly Magazine. 

While on the subject of Art, we can- 
not, in justice, omit to raise the public 
expectations in regard to a work, which 
we have already announced, by Mr. 
WILLIAM SAVAGE, on decorative or or- 
namental Printing, of which we have 
seen some very striking specimens. 
This art was first announced at Berlin 
by M. Gusirz, an engraver on wood, 
who, by producing a separate block for 
the parts of each tint and colour in his 
original, contrived to produce prints 
from engravings in wood which exactly 
resembled highly-finished drawings. 
Such is the plan of Mr. Savage, but he 
is Carrying this process to greater per- 
fection than the German artist. As an 
example, we have seen a print worked 
of by him in brown tints, which, with- 
out explanation, would be mistaken for 
‘tasteful drawing, or a superior print in 
aquatinta, In truth it is printed from 
ve blocks, engraved by Mr. BRANSTON, 
tach of which impresses but a single set 
ol tints; and each set being separately 
and exactly laid over the other, produces 
an ultimate effect which is truly sur- 
my It is the promise of this inven- 
bead that a printer can, by its means, 

. three hundred such drawings 
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in a day ; and that the blocks from whieh 
they are taken will produce above a 
hundred thousand impressions, the last 
as good as the first ; whereas, a draughts- 
man could not, with the hand, produce 
above half-a-dozen in a day; and an 
aquatint plate, which might aiso take off 
three hundred, would require to be ree 
newed after every day’s work. By 
means, therefore, of one or both of these 
arts of lithography, or multiplied blocks, 
the lovers of illustrated vooks may 
speedily expect to be gratified ata very 
moderate expence. 

An unfortunate accident befel a stEAM-~ 
BOAT within the month at Norwich, 
which has damped the ardour of many 
friends to their general introduction. 
We have taken some pains to enquire 
into the circumstances, and we find no 
ground of alarm, or any just ground of 
objection to steam-boats generaily, more 
than might be taken against culinary 
fires, or lamps, or candles, trom their 
occasionally setiing houses on fire and 
burning persons to death; or against 
stage-coaclies, which are so often fatally 
overset; or against horses, which kiil 
above a thousand persons in England 
annually ; or to ships and boats, which 
are the cause of the death of tens of thou- 
sands in every year. Multitudes of the 
most powerful steam-engines are in daily 
use in every part of Great Britain, yet 
how seldom are they a cause of any 
fatal catastrophe. In this new applica 
tion of them, an accident may be likely 
to result from inexperience; and in this 
instance, at Norwich, the conductors 
of the boat are reported to be exceed- 
ingly blameable. It appears there was 
an opposition steam-boat, and, in order 
that one might go off in high style, and 
run a-head of the other, the regulating 
valve was so fastened down that, when 
the danger became apparent, it could 
not be raised, and an explosion of the 
confined steam was inevitable. A law 
should punish proven wantonness of this 
kind, in an exemplary manner, and forbid 
the use of high-pressure engines such as 
this in steanl-boats, as a security to pas- 
sengers, and asa protection to a navi- 
gating power so essential in opposing 
the current of rivers. In this Magazine 
a foreign correspondent has suggested 
the application of a greater and a safer 
power than steam, which is worthy of 
attention ; and, in the use of steam itse!f, 
the fears of the public may be removed 
by employing tbe . steam-engine in a 
separate vessel, with which to tow that 
which is laden with passengers or goods, 

Yy2 Our 
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Our readers, too, cannot have forgotten, 
that we lately submitted to them the 
project of a TEAM or HORSE BOAT, the 
machinery of which may be worked by 
horses as i: a common horse-mill; while 
the keep of the horses amounts, it is 
said, to less than the expence of the fuel 
in a steam-boat. 

Dr. Drake, the elegant author of the 
Literary Hours, has a new work in the 

ress, entitled, Shakspeare and his 

imes; including the biography of the 
poet, criticisms on his genius and 
writings, a disquisition on the object of 
his sonnets, a new chronology of his 
plays, and a history of the manners, cus- 
toms and amusements, superstitions, 
poctry, and elegant literature, of his age. 

Mr. Joun Bett has in the press a 
new work, in royal octavo, entitled, the 
Consulting Surgeon. 

Dr. J. A. Panis is preparing a De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Geological 
Specimens deposited in the Museum of 
the Royal Geological Society of Corn- 
wall; interspersed with observations, 
tending to shew the ceconomical applica- 
tions of geology to the agricultural, 
mining, and commercial interests of the 


‘county of Cornwall. 


Mr. Parkinson, of Hoxton, intends 
to publish, in the course of May, an 
Essay on the Disease called the Shaking 
Palsy. | 

As a proof of the improvements 
which are making in Great Britain, we 
have the satisfaction to quote Acts, of 
the last session, for New Enclosures, at 
the under-mentioned places, viz. 

Halton Moss, Cheshire. 

Thorp Areh and Walton, Yorkshire. 

Newburn, Northumberland. 

Heaton, Stafford, 

Ripon, Yorkshire. 

Ecchinswell, Hampshire. 

Borwick, Lancashire. 

Alton, Worcester. 

Wellington, Somersetshire. 

Askrigg, Yorkshire. 

Holmesfield, Derbyshire, 

Briestwistle, Yorkshire. 

Chureh Stretton, Wistanstow, and Edg- 
ton, Salop. 

Londesborongh, Yorkshire. 

Whiston, Yorkshire. 

Stainland, Yorkshire, 

Saggart, Dublin. 

West Sedgemoor, Somersetshire, 

Feckenham, Worcestershire. 

Newcastle - under - Lyme, Trentham, 
Woolstanton, and Stoke-upon-Trent, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Dalham, Suffolk. 


Strickland Kettle and Nether Staveley, 
W estinoreland, ; 
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Sonning, Berkshire and Oxford 
Arustley, Montgomery, : 
Corsham, Wiltshire. 


Houghton-with-Castleford, Yorkshi 
Merton Common, Surrey, 


Cheddar, Priddy. and oduey 
Somersetshire, _ 7 Stoke, 


Larling, Norfolk. 
ean re Cumberland. 

ownton and Britford, Wiltshj 
Morley, Yorkshire. Dit 
Gilligate, Durham. 
Minith Wood, Worcestershire, 
Newton, Herefordshire, 
St. Margaret, Herefordshire, 
Hawkswick, Yorkshire, 
Allesley, Warwickshire, 
Buckden and Starbotton, Yorkshire, 
Everley, Wiltshire. 
Crudwell, Wiltshire. 
Roade and Ashton, Northamptonshire, ° 
Black-lyne Common, Cumberland, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 


Mr. Epmunp Davy, professor of che. 
mistry tothe Cork Institution, announces 
that new scconds flour, of indifferent or 
bad quality, is materially improved, for 
the purpose of making bread, when the 
common carbonate of magnesia is well 
mixed with it in the proportion of from 
20 to 40 grains to a pound of flour. He 
made a number of comparative experi- 
ments on the worst seconds flour he could 
procure, with and without the addition 
of the magnesia ; and the results haveuni- 
formly been satisfactory. In the pro- 
portion of 12 grains to a pound of flour, 
calcined magnesia improved the bread, 
but not nearly to the same extent as the 
carbonate. He conceives that the carbo- 
nate of magnesia acts on the bread in two 
ways: chemically, by correcting its ten- 
dency to acidity; and mechanically, by 
improving its texture. It improved the 
colour of bread made from new seconds 
flour, whilst it impaired the colour of 
bread from fine old and new flour. — 

Early in the ensuing month will be 
published, a Narrative of a Voyage to 
Hudson’s Bay, in the national ship 
Rosamond ; containing some account 0 
the north-eastern coast of A merica, and 
the tribes inhabiting that remote regions 
illustrated with plates, by Lieut. Bow. 
CHAPPELL, of the British navy. —_, 

A narrative of the loss of the America 
Brig, Commerce, wrecked on the oo 
tern Coast of Africa, in Aug. 1815; wil 
an account of the sufferings and copie 
of her surviving officers and crew, « f Ss 
Great African Desert, is printing by #a® 
RILey, late master and supercarge Ci- 
will contain some particulars of the 
ties of Tombuctoo and Wassanah, 


lattcr situated on the banks of the way 





_ 





-”" the south-east of th 
‘s’ journey to the south-east of the 
_ + an Arab Traveller, who had 
yisited both of these Cities, and gave the 
details of his ete and observa- 
the author. 
on We PHILUIPS, author of the Out- 
lines of Mineralogy and Geology, &c. 
will publish next month a small duode- 
cimo volume, comprising Eight Fami- 
jiar Lectures on Astronomy, delivered 
at Tottenham last winter to a numerous 
audience, consisting chiefly of young 
persons. It will include the requisite 
diagrams and illustrations. | 

A Grammar of the Elements of Astro- 
nony, for the use of schools, accompa- 
nied with more engravings than any 
other work of the kind, on the plan of 
the Grammars of Philosophy, History, 
and Geography, will speedily appear. 

Mr. HugH Murray announces the 
speedy publication of the late Dr. Lry- 
pen’s Historical Account of Discoveries 
and ‘Travels in Africa. 

Ina few days will be published, the 
Cottager’s Companion, intended to in- 
struct the labouring poor in the art of 
cottage gardening; to which is added, a 
description of upwards of fifty wild 
plants that are useful as food, being one 
of the objects of the GEconomic Institu- 
tion; by Mr. W. Satissury, of Sloane- 
street. , 

A considerable time since, we an- 
nounced the intention of printing a Po- 
lyglott Bible, in one quarto volume, 
containing the Hebrew, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, the English Version, the 
Greek Version of the Septuagint, and 
the Latin Vulgate of the Old Testa- 
ment; and the Syriac Version, the Eng- 
lish Version, the Original Greek, and 
the Latin Vulgate of the New Testa- 
ment; and we understand the first part 
of this interesting work, containing the 
Pentateuch, is ready for delivery. 

Every friend of liberty and truth must 
rejoice at the energy with which the 
great cause of civilization, amelioration, 
and philosophy,continues to be advocated 
it various of the London Sunday News- 
papers, particularly in those called THE 
EXaMINER and THE News. Better sen- 
iments than those which characterize 
these papers never appeared in any age, 
aud the language in which they are ex- 
term is as creditable to the taste as 
- on to the spirit and courage 
am “seca and proprietors. ‘The 
of ee “sa meritorious consistency 
“ ry y Morninc CHRonicLe does 
etek in need of our eulogy. It is 

in the Known increase of its cis 
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culation, at a time when peace, by rere 
dering Newspapers less interesting, oc- 
casioned a great decline in their general 
sale. No public writer ever lived through 
a period which called for such energy 
of mind, such constancy of principle, and 
such firmness of independance, as have 
gencrally been displayed by the Editor 
of that distinguished Journal. He be- 
came its conductor previously to -the 
promising epoch of the French revolu- 
tion, an event which, by threatening so 
many usurpations, and thwarting so 
many prejudices, placed the public ad- 
vocates of its principles in opposition to 
abused authority in every part in Eu- 
rope. ‘et Mr. Perry bas never ceased 
to maintain the genuine principles of 
that Revolution, which, growing out of 
our own, promised, if it had beeu undis- 
turbed by foreign courts, to have pro« 
duced in France, and, if in Pranee, 
throughout Europe, the same happy re- 
silts which the glorious revolution of 
1688 had effected in England. ‘This 
tribute of our applause is forecd from us 


‘by the public merits of the Editor of the 


Morning Chronicle. We do but faintly 
anticipate his biographers, and whiat 
will be said of so honest a journalist, 
labouring in such critical times, by his- 
torians, of this important branch of lite- 
rature; and it is our duty to bestow the 
meed of praise where it is so justly due 
for past services, as one means of se- 
curing their continuance in the same 
great cause, at a season in Which they 
are more than ever necessary. 

While on this topic, it will be ex- 
pected that we should notice the bril- 
liant career and lamented departure to 
America of Mr. Cossett, the most 
powerful and effective public writer 
that ever appeared? We have frequently 
noticed the prodigious success of his 
famons Register, and his eloquence and 
energy have more than once extorted 
our praises. On his tomb more need 
not be said, than “that he was a man 
unaided by education, who, by the native 
powers of his mind, so ably advocated 
what he considered the cause of truth 
and humanity, that, although exhaust- 
less wealth was in the command of his 
adversaries, with which to bribe aud 
hire other publie writers, his popularity 
so much increased, that the unforced 
sale of his periodical writings amounted 
to the unparalleled number of Firty 
THOUSAND copics per week ; so that it 
became necessary, for the purpose of 
silencing him, to suspend the laws whi¢h 
secured persanal freedom and the li- 

berties 





















































berties of the press.”—He preferred, 
rather than not be able to write with 
his wonted energies, to embark fer Ame- 
rica, for the state of his constitution 
would not have permitted him to live 
long in a prison, and incarceration would 
have involved his fortunes and the wel- 
fare of his family. As might be ex- 
pected, falsehoods out of number, and in 
every garb, have been circulated, in 
regard to a man who never compromised 
with his convictions. One day a libel 
is published against the worthy commis- 
sioners of stamps, by asserting, that, 
under a forced construction of the law, 
they bad proceeded against him for 
penai‘ies in printing without stamps, a 

per without news; but this is neces- 
sarily false, because his son was at 
once the legal proprietor and publisher. 
Others assert, that he has escaped from 
the embarrassment of his private affairs ; 
but this we do not believe, because his 
habits were always frugal ; and, though a 
large farmer and a publisher must have 
creditors, yet we do not find that those 
of Mr. Cobbet were either numerous or 
importunate. As might be supposed, 
Mr. Cobbet’s mind has, for years past, 
been too deeply absorbed in writing and 
conducting his Journal to attend to the 
details by which private fortunes are 
accumulated : he does not appear, there- 
fore, in spite of his opportunities, to have 
amassed money; but, under such cir- 
cumstances, his poverty would be no 
dishonour, for his talents, if he had put 


them up to sale, would have commanded ° 


any price. 

A Midland Flora is announced, com- 
prising the indigenous plants of the 
central counties; with occasional notes 
and observations, and a short introduc- 
tion to the study of botany ; by 'T, Pur- 
TON, surgeon, of Alcester. 

A translation is preparing for publi- 
cation of the works of Virgil, partly ori- 
ginal, and partly altered from Dryden 
and Pitt; by Mr. Joun Kine. 

Sir Witttam Apams has in the press, 
an Inquiry into the Causes of the fre- 
quent Failure of the Operations of ex- 
tracting and depressing the Cataract, 
and the description of an improved se- 
ries of operations. 

Dr. Coote is printing the History of 
Europe, from the Peace of Amiens in 
1802, to the Peace of Paris in 1815; 
forming a seventh volame of the History 
of Modern Europe. The task which 
Dr. C. has imposed on himself is deli- 
eate aud interesting, and we hope he 
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will not compromise the 
prejudice and power, _ 10 sat 

Dr. CLUTTERBUCK will begin his 
mer course of Lectures on the - 
and practice of physic, materia omy 
and chemistry, on Monday, June 9 

A Series of Pastoral Letters on Ny 
pee = ay a Dissenting } ~ 
to a Youth in his Congregation y; 
— appear. ve 

istory of Whitby, with 
tical survey of the vicinity rho 
tance of twenty-five miles ; by the Rey 
GEORGE YOUNG; with the assistance of 
some papers left by the late Mr, R. 
Winter, and some materials furnished 
by Mr. John Bind ; is in the press, and 
will be published early in July, 

Shortly will be published, an Histo. 
rical Display of the Effects of Physical 
and Moral Causes on the Character and 
Circumstances of Nations; including a 
comparison of the ancicnts and moderns, 


in regard to their intellectual and social 
“state; by Mr. Joun Bicranp. 


‘The second volume of an Introduction 
to Entomology, or Elements of the Na- 
tural History of Insects; by the Rev. 
W. Kirsy, M.A. F.LS., and W. 
SPENCE, esq. F.L.S., is nearly ready for 
publication. About one half of this 
volume is occupicd-with the history of 
societies of insects, including a full ac- 
count of the manners and economy of 
ants, wasps, bees, &c.; the remainder is 
devoted to letters on the noises, motions, 
hybernation, and instinct of insects; on 
luminous insects, and on their modes of 
defending themselves from their enemies. 

A poem will speedily be published, 
by the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Drummond, 
under the title of Odin. This poem's 
connected with the most interesting er 
of the northern mythology, and refers 
principally to the origin of the Gothic 
empire, which the author, availing himself 
of the privilege of the poet, and offering 
besides some probable conjectures, Sup 
poses to have been founded by Phat 
naces. 

The third part of Neave’s Illustrated 
History of Westminster Abbey, will be 
published the Ist of July. 

Mr. W. K. Nortuatr, of Wolver 
hampton, announces that he has disco 
vered a new method of propelling 
by steam. The velocity of the boatmy 
by this plan be easily inerea 
three to seven miles an hour. 
weight of the machinery will not be “i 
than three tons, and the space it ¥ 
occupy is comparatively smal 
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Yate of all the good which 
goYAL LANCASTERIAN SYSTEM OF 
oe canton has produced, to above 
990,000 children, is well known to be 
its principle of EconoMY. Buta recent 
new invention of Mr. LANCASTER’S is, 
we understand, likely to add to its 
wers, beyond the most sanguine ex- 
Pow ations of itsfriends. It will furnish 
incans for supplying the schools of whole 
ires with lessons, in a boundless 
variety of subjects, independent of di- 
alects and languages, in a convenient 
and portable shape, and at a trifling 
expence. We are at nt at liberty 
only to state the probable results. The 
ublic will be sensible, that it is only 
needful for these results to be justified, 
for such an invention to become a bles- 
sing to all nations. ‘The moment the 
description of this improvement is ready 
for publication, we shall not fail to make 
our readers acquainted with this ad- 
ditional means of extending knowledge. 
Mr. Lancaster’s History of his Lite and 
Travels, to promote education in this 
empire, especially in Ireland, is getting 
intoa state of great forwardness: a most 
numerous, noble, and respectable list 
of subscribers is already furnished, and 
daily increasing. It must be pleasing 
to see the true friends of education rally 
round the first friend of poor children, 
and thereby contribute to a work so in- 
teresting to mankind. 

The Rev. Henry RuTTER has in the 
press, a key to: the Old Testament, or a 
summary View of its several Books, 
pointing out the persons, events, and 
ordinances, that were figurative of Christ 
and his church ; with a more minute de- 
tail of the Psaims and the prophetic 
Writings. 

Mr. Georce Dyer is about to publish 
an enlarged and improved edition of his 
Four Letters on the English Constitu- 
tion, the former edition of which was 
priated in 1812, . 

An Essay is printing on Capacity and 
Genius; endeavouring to prove that there 
ls No original mental superiority between 
the most illiterate and the most learned 
of mankind, and that no genius, whe- 

t individual or national, is innate, 


on, circumstances; followed by an ec 
qury into the nature of ghosts, and 


other a ‘ 
mm supposed to be su 


Speedily will be published, in fools- 


“ap octavo, Evening Hours, a collec- 
lion of original aeaah s 
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The Aurora Borealis revived, after 
an absence of several years, on Sa- 
pe night the 8th ult.; on which, ob- 
servations were made in London, at 
Derby, Leeds, and other pla an 
also at Paris.” etea 

A new edition of Philidor on Chess is 
nearly ready, with considerable improve- 
ments, and an original portrait of the 
author. 

The fifth edition is nearly ready for 
publication of “ the Genuine Epistles of 
the Apostolical Fathers St. Barnabas, 
“St. Ignatius, St. Clement, St. Polycarp, 
Shepherd of Hermas, and Martyrdoms 
of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp;” trans- 
lated and published, with a preliminary 
discourse, by WILLIAM, late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Speedily will be published, a medico- 
chirurgical and biographical Chart of 
Medical Science, from Hippocrates to 
the present time. It exhibits, in a con- 
densed form, the progress and present 
state of that science, with short notices 
of the most eminent authors in this and 
other countries. 

The Boarp oF AGRICULTURE, Consi- 
dering the public benefit which would 
result from increasing the employment 
of the agricultural poor at this juncture, 
and being desirous that as much infor- 
mation as possible should be collected, 
and made known to the public, have 
resolved to give the following pre- 
miums :— 

To the person who shall draw up, and 
produce to the Board, the hest essay on 
the meaus of employing the industrious 
and unoccupied poor—the Gold Medal, or 
one hundred pounds: to be produced on 
or before the ist of March, 1818, 

To the person who shall, during the 
spring of 1817, cause to be dug by hand, 
for the production of any crop of corn or 
pulse, turnips or cabbages, the greatest 
number of acres, not less than ten, never 
dug before—the Gold Medal of fifty pounds. 

For the next greater number, not less 
than five—twenty-five pounds. 

Certificates of the space of land dug, 
sort of soil, and depth, and for what 
crop, and the produce thereof, to be 
produced on or before the Ast day of 


\ March, 1818. 


but solely produced by, and ren ayes Leacu, of the British Museum, 


as recently printed a very complete 
atalogue of Birds and Quadrupeds 
which are natives of Great Britain. Itis 
perhaps the most correct catalogue 
which in our present imperfect know- 
ledge of British ornithology has been as 
yet compiled. ‘ 

new 
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A new work on the pernicious Infiu- 
ence of Wine, and fermented_and spiritu- 
ous Liquors iv general, is about to be 
published, containing preliminary obser- 
vations on the principles of health, and 
ou the application of the doctrine of Mr. 
Abernethy respecting the sympathetic 
infiuence of the digestive organs to the 
different genera and species of diseases ; 
and on the periodical influence of atmos- 
pheric causes on our health. 

We learn from the last London Medi- 
cal Journal, that Datura Stramonium has 
been exhibited with success in the form 
of tincture, in asthmatic and catarrhal 
cases, by Mr. WARD, of Sloane-street ; 
and it merits notice, that Dr. Marcer 
has found an extract of Stramonium efli- 
cacious in a very violent case of sciatica 
and tic douloureux. 

In the same Medical Journal, Mr. 
Beecu, achemist of Manchester, on the 
important subject of gas-lights, states, 
ihat the ofl of bitumen, or coal-tar, is 
considered by those who make and burn 
gas, as waste; but, if coal-tar be mixed 
with dry saw-dust, spent legwood, or fus- 
tic, to the consistence of paste, and the 
same remain until the water be drained 
oil, 2cwt. of the mass put into the retort, 
instead of coals, will produce more gas, 
and be less offensive, than the same 
weight of cannel coal: and the process 
may he repeated till the whole of the tar 
is consumed into gas. ‘This, he says, will 
not only be a saving of about one half the 
expence of coals, but will add to cleanli- 
ness and neatness, as the residuum’ is 
well known to have a very offensive 
odour. 

A small volume upon the Art of mak- 
ing, managing, flavouring, colouring, 
preserving, and recovering all kinds of 


* Wines, spirits, and compounds, with 


directions for brewing, &e.; by M. R. 
Westney, will be published in a few 
days. 

Mr. Davip Musuet, in remarking 
on the mass of native iron found in 
Aouth America, says, he was peculiarly 
struck with ifs resemblance to those 
masses of iron sometimes formed iu the 
bottoms of blast furnaces. Many of these 
are nearly metallic, and weigh from ten 
to thirty thoasand pounds. ‘The cireum- 
stance of the Brazilian mass being found 
where the surrounding country is covered 
with a substance resembling an ore of 
iron is extremely curious. Those who 
have a difficulty in believing the descent 
ot such mighty masses of matter from the 


aimosphere, might find pleasure by in-. 


qturtug as to the probability of these me- 
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tallic accumulations bein 
of ancient metallurgical a 
whether the plentiful diffusion = Fm 
ore in their immediate neighbourhood 
not the scoria sarcharged with ioain ths 
had been evolved in the pr ‘ 
a ; ) Me progress of ante. 
diluvian manipulations. 

‘The journal of Caprain Tucxey holds 
out no encouragement to prosecute the 
researches into that part of Afriea which 
he visited. Beyond the determination 
of a geographical problem, there is, it js 
said, not a single benefit to be derived. 
The inhabitants are represented as of 
the lowest scale of human beings, and 
have nothing to offer in exchange. The 
soil is hard and sterile: from the river 
Congo to the extremity of the p 
into the interior, a distance of 30 miles, 
it was observed that the ravines only 
were covered with a thick mould; the 
rest of the ground was rocky and fall of 
stones. ‘The scientific gentlemen, it is 
added, employed in the expedition, felt 
no interest in exploring this desert re 
gion, beyond what arose from the mere 
circumstance of their treading upon 
ground which till then had never been 
trod by any European. Intelligence has 
been received that Major Peddie, who 
commanded the other expedition, which 
was intended tu penetrate from Senegal 
through the deserts to the banks of the 
Niger, has also fallen a victim to the cl- 
mate. He died before he had reached 
the banks of the river, and was succeeded 
ia the command by Lieut. Campbell, 
who, we understand, proceeded to carry 
into execuiion the object of the expedi- 
tion. Had or have these parties any bal- 
loons, with which they might always 
command an horizon of sixty miles 
round? 

Sir KE. Home has laid before the 
Royal Society some observations on the 
fossil hones found by Mr. Whitby, the 
superintendant of the works, in % 
quarry whence the stone for the Ply- 
mouth Break-water is extracted. These 
bones were found about 70 feet below 
the surface of the ground, and four above 
high-water mark, in a cavern which Is 
nearly opposite to, and at a little distance 
from. the works now carrying ov at Piy- 
mouth. The bones are more perleet 
and freer from extrancous matter, thal 
any other fossil bones hitherto _ 
The cavern has no incrustations — 
sides, no external communication, 

. 4° ° ts poitom, 
no appearance of infiltration; 1 © od. is 
in which the bones were de hich 6 
filled with clay, three feet of W 


vered them, They belonged vi seat 








ee 

4 nimals of the rhinocerous spe- 
er eoorting to Mr. Brande’s analy- 
os they contain little but the usual con- 
ents of boves, and have very little 

rthy or extraneous matter. 
earthy y . 

Two lizards were lately discovered in 
a chalk-bed in Suffolk, sixty feet below 
the surface, and the publication of this 
fact has given rise to the following afti- 
davit—* We, William Mills and John 
Fisher, both of the parish of ‘Tipton in 
the county of Stafford, do hereby certily 
and declare, that a few years ago, in 
working in a certain coal-pit belonging 
to the Right Honourable Viscount 
Dudley and Ward, at what is called the 
Pieces in the parish of Tipton aforesaid, 
and on cleaving or breaking the stratuna 
of coal called the stone coaJ, which is 
about four feet thick, and in that situa- 
tion lies about fifty yards from the earth’s 
surface—we discovered a living reptile, 
of the snake or adder kind, Jying coiled 
up, imbedded in a small bollow cell 
within the said solid coal, which might 
be about 20 tonsin weight. ‘The reptile 
when discovered visibly moved, and soon 
afterwards crept out of the hole; but did 
not live longer than ten minutes on being 
exposed tothe air. Thehollow in which 
itlay was split or cloven in two by means 
of au iron wedge; and was rather moist 
at the bottom, but had no visible water. 
It was nearly the size of a common tea- 
saucer; and the reptile was about nine 
inches long, of a darkish ashy colour, and 
a little speckled.” 

SWEDEN. 

M. Fant, professor of history in the 
University of Upsal, has published the 
prospectus of a work, to be entitled 
Seriptores Rerum Suecicarum Medii 
4x; consisting of a collection of the 
chronicles, diplomas, and other histo- 
rical monuments of the middle ages. 
The entire work will fill three volumes 
it folio, and the price of -each- volume 
hh ouly about fifteen shillings En- 

1, 
FRANCE. 

On the 24th of April the NAPOLEON 

USEUM of Statues was re-opened af 

aris; it has lost several of the chefs- 

fwres, but it is still rich in master- 
pieces, and is superior to any other col- 

‘ction in the world. ' 
be Tadame STAEL is said to have sold 
aos of M. Neckar to an asso- 
ae of English, French, and German 

“rs, for 4000/.; the work is to ap- 
pear in the three languages at one time. 


i le Arabic text of Prnpay’s I ables 
°NTHLY Mac. No, 297. 
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has lately been presented to the literary 
world by that distinguished oriental 
scholar, the Baron pg Sacy. No pains 
have been spared in the collation of ° 
manuscripts to ascertain a correct text, 
and the critical notes leave nothing to 
the student to desire. We have only to 
regret that he has not favored us with 
a translation, bis principal object being 
to add to our very limited number of 
books for the use of oriental students. 
It is, however, preceded by an inter- 
esting memoir, in which he traces the 
bistory of these celebrated Fables from 
their first translation, in the sixth cen- 
tury, by command of the Persian sove- 
reigu, down to the French abridgment 
of a poetical ‘Turkish version, through 
most languages, not even excepting the 
Greek. ‘The same volume likewise con- 
tains the Moallaka of Lebid, one of the 
sevon Arabic poems, which are the 
earliest specimens of the language of 
any length, and which has never before 
been edited in a satisfactory manner. 
For the benefit of the geueral reader, it 
is accompanied by a translation, and a 
copious biographical notice of the au- 
thor, who was contemporary with Ma- 
homet, and became a convert to his 
religion. 

The grand desideratum of rendering 
sea water potable, seems at length to be 
attained by simple distillation. The 
French chemists have been unable to 
discover, in distilled sea water, any par- 
ticle of salt or soda in any form ; and, it is 
ascertained, that one cask of coals will 
serve to distil six casks of water. A 
vessel going on a voyage of discovery by 
order of the French government, com- 
manded by M. Freycinet, will only take 
fresh water for the first fortnight; but, 
instead thereof, coals, which will be but 
one-sixth of the tonnage; distilled sea 
water being perfectly as good as fresh 
water that has been a fortnight on board. 

Light infusions of ginger alone, taken 
twice or thrice a-day, have been found 
very efficacious by the French surgeons 
in hownatie affections. The pains are 
rendered at first more excruciating— 
then follows copious perspiration and 
relief, 

Mons. Dorion has discovered that 
the bark of the pyramidal ash, in pow- 
der, thrown into the boiling juice of the 
sugar-cane, eflects its clarification ; the 
planters of Guadaloupe had given bim 
100,000 fraues, and those of Martinique 
a like sum, for communicating his dis- 


covery. ‘5 NEW 
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A most interesting work has appeared 
upon the Manners, Customs, and Litera- 


ture of the Hindoos, translated from the | 
French of the Abbé Dvusois, several 


years a missionary in India. ‘The mass 
of ivformation collected upon ail that 
is curious and striking, with respect to 
iat simple and ancient race, is unques- 
tionably great, and the methodical man- 
ner in which it is arranged renders it 
particularly useful as a book of re- 
ference. Without pencirating into the 
mystic caverns of Elephanta, exploring 
the dim and sacred retreats of Brami- 
nical superstition, or scaling the snowy 
peak of Himmalaya, the author bas 
formed, from original observation du- 
ring his residence with and among the 
natives, a volume that leaves unexa- 
mined none ef the more interesting to- 
pies relating to the Indian people; 
while the.style of the composition, suited 
to works of description, neither too florid 
nor too dull, preserves that modest tone 
which allows the-reader to proceed in 
ihe perusal, pleased with what he reads, 
and unmolested by the sickening affecta- 
tion, or arrogant pretence, with which 
so many of our modern travellers 
abound. 

Mr. James’s Zour through Russia, 
Poland, Sc. has afforded us considerable 
pleasure: it is a well-written work, 
though the language bears marks of oc- 
casional haste or neglect. What every 
Englishman has seen who has ventured 
within the dominions of the Sul—we 
mean Tzar—Mr. James saw; viz. in 
the nobles barbaric maguificence, and 
deplorable wretchedness in the eaves, 
composing the people. The author was 
in Russia during the last expedition into 
that country of the Emperor Napoleon, 
upon whose retreat be visited Poland: 
the universal sentiment of that injured 
and insulted kingdom he describes as 
having been decidedly in favour of the 
#¥rench sovereign. To Poland the 
failure of Napoleon was, indeed, a mis- 
fortune. Had he profited by Lis victo- 
ries, the country of Sobieski, re-united 
under the auspices of an illustrious pro- 
tector, would again have felt the pulso 
of political life and independence beat 
sirong within her; instead of perishing 
in the retreat from Leipsic, the bravest 
of her sons, the gallant, the generous, 
the accomplished PoNIaToWskKI, might 


now have been reigning on banks 
the Vistula. eB. of 


The eloquence and richness of 
displayed by Miss Spence, in her Let. 
ters from the Highlands, entitle her to 4 
very high rank among the female writer, 
of the day. Since the genius of Walter 
Scott revealed to southern imacinations 
tlie beauties and terrors of those Ste 
cluded regions, we do not ‘recollect tp 
have read a more animated and anie 
mating description of their enchantin 
scenery. Their rocks, lofty and bay 
or crowned with tufted woods—their 
gicaming. lakes, their romantic glens, 
and fern-mantled heaths—together with 
tlie elevated atid serious character of 
their population—are brought before our 
eyes with a vividness that, for the mo- 
ment, transports us inte the scenes de- 
scribed, and associates us with the 
Douglasses, and Hamiltons, and Morays, 
of her prouder days. 

Mr. S. T. CoLeRtpGE has stolen ano- 
ther march upon the public, in the shape 
ofa second Lay Sermon. Of its con- 
tents we need not say much, as all who 
have read or heard of the first of these 
absurd rbapsodies may well su 
that the new principles adopted by this 
reverend seceder from just opinions are 
followed up with all the argumentative 
ability he possesses, To reason witha 
persou of this cast would be as hopeless 
au undertaking as to reason with the-in- 
mates of Bedlam—where the error 1s n 
the heart, no illumination will reach the 
understanding. Mr. Coleridge, adopt- 
ing a scriptural expression, says, “Bla 
sed are ye that sow beside all waters; 
this is his text—at least his motto—no 
reference to which is made, that we 
can perceive, throughout his discourse, 
Now this, we think, is a clear proof that 
the lay-preacher is not quite an adept 
the seloction of texts; and, as we ae 
not uncharitably disposed towards hin, 
we recommend the following as the sub 
ject of his third sermon :—* Wisdom 
resteth in the beart of bim that bath ur 
derstanding : but that which is in te 
midst of fools is made known.”—Prot: 
chap. xiv. verse 33. 

In Poetry, Dr. SymMoNS’ tases 
of the Mueis, from the magnitude rs at 
difficulty of the attempt, claims our . 
consideration. It is, we grant, 4 em 
table performance—bpat wien We a 








, 
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it with the masterly and vehement 
version of Dryden, or even the inferior, 
though harmonious and correct, transla- 
tion of Pitt—we are compelled to say, 
that Dr. Symmons does not shine with 
the lustre we could wish to behold in all 
the works of so excellent a man, and 


elegant a8 scholar. — The House of 


Young, by Mr. Joun Scot, is a 
= Fesicte with rich, but gloomy, 
fancy, such as may be imagined to cha- 
racterise the efforts of a powerful ima- 
gination, exercised upon a subject so 
aificting as the premature death of a 
darling and blooming son. We might 
advance a few legitimate objections as 
to metre and cadence, but sacred be the 
acceats of sorrow, and revered the deep 
and heavy sadness that breathes ia the 
lines of him—who wes a father.—Of 
Mr. P. BayLey’s Zdwal, we regret that 
we cannot speak in terms calculated to 
encourage the author in bis design of 
publishing the poem, of which the pre- 
sent is only a part. The verse is la- 
boured, tame, and diffuse, abounding in 
expletives, and deficient in the fire and 
energy, the virida vis animi, of poetic in- 
spiration.—The Bower of Spring, by the 
author of “the Paradise of Coquettes,” 
is a beautiful efiort of imagination ; the 
diction is peculiarly soft and splendid, 
and the fancy ef the reader is at once 
warmed and dazzled by the glowing 
loveliness of its conception and imagery. 

In this department we are called upon 
with pleasure to notice a new produc- 
tion of the Nestor of modern poets, in 
an Epistle to the Emperor of China, on 
his uncourtly and impolitie Behaviour 
to the sublime Ambassador of Great 
Britain, by Dr. Joun Wotcor (olim 
Peter Pindar, esq.), Who, at the age of 
fourscore, has recalled to memory the 
age of the Lousiad: The motto indi- 
cates the resurrection of the veteran 
poet, after a silence of several years :— 

“I, who dropp’d the Muse’s quill, 

And long had lett the Aonian hill, 
Start pes my slumber with my wonted 

might ; 

To scourge a monarch of the East, 

For mocking monarchs of the West, 
A lord of Britain, and advent’rous knight.” 


Anadvertisement annexed announces a 


Iitic epistle to Lord Amherst and Sir, 


George Staunton, by the same venerable 
and inimitable bard. 


of tejStered and indefeasible Rights 
a Clergy examined, recognised, and 
‘Méicated,” is a tract well deserving the 
er, oi every person interested in the 
westion of tythes, Its arguments against 


* obnoxious burthens afford an able 
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refutation of the sophistical pleadings i 
their favour. Of Mr. Mevuaae Tract 
on Benevolence, in which that gentleman 
investigates the principles, and proves 
the obnoxious and immoral tendency, 
of the Poor-ZLaws, candour demands 
that we should speak in very high terms ; 
for ouly such can do justice to the sound 
argument, elegant diction, and bene- 
volent spirit, that manifest themselves 
in almost every page. We have no he. 
sitaiion iv pronouncing it the best com- 
position upon a subject so deeply con- 
cerning a very large portion of our fel- 
Jow citizens, that has, for a long period, 
faljen into our hands. 

Several other works have appeared on 
the same deeply interesting subject. 
Kir. Owen has published new editions 
of his tracts on the Philanthropic Esta- 
blishments at New Lanark, in which 
self-interest has been rendered a sti- 
mulus to virtue; and the priuciple is 


worthy of notice in other similar esta- 


blishments. We doubt, however, if it 
can have more than a relatlve torce; 
nor can we approve of the violation of 
nature proposed in this author's pro- 
jected receptacles of poverty: we say, 
GIVE THE POOR LAND, and with the 
land independent tenements; and Wwe 
also insist on the restoration of THE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND SMALL FARMS which 
have been engrossed within the last 
thirty years, as the TRUE and THE 
ONLY MEANS of removing the pre- 
sent misery of «decayed manutactories 
and over-peopled towns. But tuts 
ONLY MEANS, unfortunately, calls for 
sacrifices on the part of pXtpe and 
POWER, and thence somany paltry shifts 
and evasions; and thence thé continu- 
ance of so much misery, though a law, 
in twenty lines, laying discouraging 
assessments on large farms, would at 


once restore the happiness of the country. 


~ Jn this conclusive view of the subject, 
“the Arguments” of a well intentioned 
senator and member of the poor Com- 
mittee, Sir EGERTON Bripees, fall to 
the ground. He proposes to find em- 
ployment for “the abie-bodied poor,” 
though true policy, as well as humanity, 
ery aloud to give them a stake in the 
country, to render them independant, 
and to restore to them those lands on 
which their forefathers subsisted, and of 
which they baye been deprived, or have 
been induced to abandon, by the ope- 
rations or the chimeras of the Pitt‘ and 
manufacturing systems, 

Mr. Curwen’s plans relate merely to 
a new mode of collecting the poars’- 
rates, fur the ease of the pooy-makers ; 
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and making the industrious poor pay 
for the support of the td/e poor? 

' A work of singular importance to 
navigation, and we may add to natural 
philosophy, has appeared under the title 
of, An Essay on the Variation of the 
Compass; by Witiiam Bain. The 
author, who is an intelligent master in 
the British navy, has made, it seems, 
a variety of observations on the singular 
phenomenon of the variation of the 
compass, occasioned by the change of 
the course of the ship. This effect, 
which was first noticed by Captain Flin- 
ders, has been traced and verified in 
different voyages by Mr. Bain, and he 
hhas reduced this local variation to a 
tabular form. No variation takes place 
in aN. oraS. course, and the maximum 
appears to be in a change from E. to W. 
In one instance,near the Shetland Islands, 
an E.S.E. course gave a variation of 
‘20° 15', and a W. by S. course 30° 32’, 
being a difference in variation of 10° 17’! 
Of necessity, therefore, ships must be 
Jost who sail in the confidence of vari- 


ation tables, in a course different from , 


that in which the variation was first 
noted. Captain Flinders conceived, 
that the law of this variation depended 
on the dip; and Mr. Bain considers it as 
caused by the local attraction of the 
ship, in which he errs, or it would be 
cured by placing the compass in the 
middle, or it would not depend on the 
ahip’s relative course. 
ES 
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A Pronouncing Spelling Book, with 
Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse. 18. 6d, 

Correspondence between a Mother and 
her Daughter ; by Mrs. Taylor, of reg 

A Key to Dr. Noehden’s arene 
Writing German ; by J. R. Schultz. 3s. 

A new Analytical Table of the G 
of all the French Substantives generally 
used ; by C. Gros. 33. : ' 

A Grammar of the English Languag?, 
by J. Sutcliffe. 12mo. 5s. 

“Classical Reading Lessons for every Day 
in the Year, selected chiefly from 
English Writers of the wie of be . 
Third; by G. Sharpe. : . 

The Grammatical Remembrances: # 


which are added Geographical 
tion, or an Attempt to give the ae 


tion of difficult Names of 














i817] d Technica, or 
ign; an Cc eas 

- eae to the rts and Sciences ; 

by the Author of Orthoépy simplified. 2s.éd. 

‘ GEOGRAPHY. 

A new General Atlas, containing dis- 
sinct Maps of all the principal States and 
Kingdoms throughont the World, in which 
the European Boundaries, as settled by 
the ‘Treaty of Paris and Congress of 
Vienna, are accurately delineated ; by T. 
Ewing, Edinburgh, 18s. 

GEOLOGY. a 
ines of Geology: being ° 
Pen a Course of Lectures delivered in 
the Royal Iustitution, by Wm. ‘Thomas 
Brande, Sec. R.S. F.R.S.E. Prof. Chem. 
RL &e. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
FINE ARTS. 

An Enquiry into the Origin and early 
History ot Engraving upon Copper and in 
Wood; by W. G, Ottley, S.A. 2 vols, 4to. 
8. 8s. 

HISTORY. 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion, of the Hindoos; by the Rev. W. 
Ward. 2 vols, 8vo. 16s. 

Papers on the Affairs of Scotland from 
1702 te 1715; by George Lockhart, esq. 
2 vols, 4to. Sl. 5s. 

Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. Part III, 
gl. 12s. 6d. 

A Translation of the St. Helena Manu- 
script. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, Vol. 
XXIX. royal 8vo. 3is. 6d. 

A New Chart of History; by Francis 
Baily. 7s, . 

LAW. 

Observations on the present State of 
Criminal and Civil Judicature in the 
County of Cork; by the Rev. H. Towns- 
hend, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

West’s Treatise of the Law and Practice 
of Extents. 8vo. 14s. 


The Equity Draftsman; by J. Van Hey- 


tharen, esq. barrister-at-law. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Points in Manumission, and Cases of 
Contested Freedom; by J. Henry, esq. 
barrister-at-law, and late President of the 
Court of Criminal and Civil Justice of De- 
merara and Essequibo. 

Hill's Reports of Cases argued and ruled 
at Nisi Prius im the Court of Common 
Pleas. 8vo, 

MEDICINE. 
_ Part TL. of Surgical Observations: be- 
inj a Quarterly Report of Cases in Sur- 
gery; by Charles Bell, esq. surgeon of the 
Middlesex Hospital. 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay on Burns, or the Treatment of 
Accidents by Fire : in two Parts, with a 
Preface; by Edw. Kentish, M.D. 10s. 

A Physiological System of Nosology ; by 
J. M. Good, F.R.S.  8vo. 11. 1s, 


Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases 
fomprised in the Classification of the late 


Willan; by T. Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. 


Ysielay to the Public Dispéusary and to 
4 i 
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the Fever Institution. Fasciculus X. with 
coloured plates. 11. 1s, 

Cases of Diseased Bladder and Testicle, 
with twenty-one etchings; by W. Wadd, 
“sq surgeon, 4to, 18s. 

n Account of two successful Opera- 
tions for restoring the lost Nose from the 
Integuments of the Forehead; by J. C. 
Carpue, esq. with plates. 4to. 14s. : 

Cursory Remarks on a Bill now in the 
Honse of Peers, “for Regulating Mad- 
houses ;” its probable Influence upon the 
Physical and Moral Condition of the In- 
sane, and upon the Interests of those con- 
cerned in their Care and Management; by 
Geo. Man Burrows, M.D. F.L.S. &e. 4s. 

Observations on the Harveian Doctrine 
of the Circulation of the Blood, in reply to 
those lately adduced by Geo. Kerr, esq. ; by 
A. Ewing, M.D. member of the Royal Phys 
sical Society, Edinburgh. 6s. 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 

A Course of Military Instraction; by 
Lient.-Col. Pasley. 3 vols. 870. with 1190 
engravings. - Ss, 

n Universal Military Dictionary, in 
English and French; by Major Charles 
James. 8vo. il. 6s. 

Explanation of the Review Manceuvres 
of a Regiment of Cavalry ; by Capt. Wm. 
Hackett. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters from Mrs. E. Carter to Mrs. 
Montagu, between 1755 and 1800; chiefly 
on literary and moral subjects. 1. 5s. ' 

The Correspondent: consisting of Let- 
ters, moral, political, and literary, between 
eminent Writers in France and England. 
No. II. 5s. 

A Letter of Advice to his Grand-chil- 
dren; by Sir Matthew Hale. 8vo. 5s. 

The Works of Gianuto and Gustavus Se- 
lenus on Chess ; translated by J. H. Jarratt. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

A Narrative of Occurrences in the In- 
dian Countries of North America, since the 
Earl of Selkirk’s connexion with the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company. 8vo. 5s. 

The History of an old Pocket Bible, as 
related by Itself; by the Rev. Robert 
Cox, A.M. 3s. 

Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the 
American Brig Commerce ; by Jas. Riley, 
late master andsupercargo. 4to. 

Luccock’s Essays on the Theory of the 
Tides, 4to. 7s. 

Beauties of Massinger. 12mo. 8s. 

Owen’s History of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

School for Wits; by R. Wewitzer. 6s. 

The London Budget of Wit ; by a Friend 
to Rational Mirth. 12mo. 4s. 


The Painter and Varnisher’s Guide ; by 
P. F. Tingry. 8vo. 12s. . 

Wouais Wine and Spirit Dealer’s Vade 
Mecum. 48% © 

An Enquiry into the Nature of Benevo- 
lence ; by J. E. Bicheno, F.L.S. 8v0. 4s. = 
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The Petition for the Benefit of the La- 
bonring Poor. 1s, 

The Official Navy List for April. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay concerning Parliaments at a 
Certainty, or the Kalends of May; by Sa- 
muel Johnson, chaplain to the great Lord 
Russell: reprinted from the edition pub- 
lished in 1694, with Notes and an Appen- 
dix by the Editor. 

Hints to Emigrants from Europe to the 
United States; by the, Shamrock Society 
of New York. 8vo. 1s. 

NAVIGATION, ° 

An Essay on ihe Variation of the Com- 
pass ; interspersed with practical Observa- 
tions and Remarks; by Wm. Bain, master, 
RN. 8vo. with Chart, 6s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Hardenbrass and Haverill. 4 vols. 12mo. 
1). 11s. 6d. 

Montague Newburgh, or the Mother 
and Son; by Alicia Catherine Mant. 2 
vols. 18me. 10s. 6d. 

Modern Manners, or a Season at Har. 
rowgate. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The White Cottage. 12mo. 7s. 

Melincourt ; by the Author of Headlong 
Hall, 3 vols. igmo. 18s. 

Les Soirées de Londres; par Madame 
Herbeter. 12mo. 5s. 

Le Chateau de St. Valerie ; par Madame 
Herbeter. i2mo. 4s. Gd. 

Contes a ma Fille ; par M. Bouilly. 6s. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Canine Pathology, or a full Description 
of the Diseases of Dogs, with their causes, 
symptoms, and mode of cure: being the 
whole of the Author's curative practice du- 
ring twenty years’ experience, interspersed 
with numerous Remarks on the geveral 
Treatment of these Animals, and preceded 
by an introdactory Chapter on the Moral 
Qualities of the Dog ; by Delabere Biaiue. 
With wood-cuts. Svo. 7s. Gd. 

POETRY, 

The Aneis; translated by Dr. Sym- 
mons.. imp. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 

Bower of Spring; by the Author of the 
Paradise of Coquettes. igmo,. 7s, 

Select Pieces in Verse and Prose; by 
the late John Bowdler, esq. . 2 vols. 8vo. 
Idwal, a Poem; by Mr. Bayley. 10s. 

Yeatman’s Brent Knoll,a Poem, 12mo, 
4s, 6d, 

The New Lyre , a Collection of 230 of 
the best Songs, Glees, &c. now in Vogue: 
with Notes of various Readings, a Preface 
concerning the Vocal Art, andaGlogsary. Ss, 

The Craniad, or Spurzheim illustrated. 6s. 

London and Dublin: an heroic Epistle 
to Counsellor Phillips, 8vo, 1s, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Enguiry into the Principle of Popula- 
tion ; by J. Grahame, esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

On the Principles ef Political Economy 
and Taxation ; by David Ricardo, esq. 143, 

Enquiry into several Questions of Politi- 
cal Economy, applicable to the present 
State of Great Britain, 


A Letter to Desdieneeil h 
lysing his Pamphlet on the Depreeia 
Bank-notes ; by the Rev, A. Crombie 

A Tabular View of the Finance of ¢ i 
Britain ; by Nathaniel Jekyll, esq Grea 

On the Spanish Colon | 

n the Spanish Colonies, and So 
American Revolution: b ; uth. 
2 vols. 8vo. ae ae de Prait 

Comparison of the Briti 
Constitutions. 1s, 6d. sh and America 

A Vindication of the Subiect’s p; 
deliberate and vote at County Meetat 

A Sketch of a Plan for a Retormation in 
the System of Provincial Banking, &¢.. 
by a Country Shopkeeper, he 
_ A Letter on the Expediency of Reform 
- y~ eagper by Robt. Hardinge Evan, 

Speech of H. Brongham, esq. M.P. i 
House of Commens, a arty tsi > 
the State of the Nation. 8vo. 3,” 

Speech of Mr, Canning on Sir W, Rig. 
ley’s Motion for reducing the Number of 
Lords of the Admiralty. 8vo. 2s, 

THEOLOGY. 

The Advantages of Solitude: a Sermon 
preached at Salter’s-hall Meeting-house by 
the late Rev. Haugh Worthington, April 
20, 1777 ; never before published. 1s, 6d. 

A Second Lay-Sermon; by S. T. Cole. 
ridge. 8vo.~53. 

A new Volume of Sermons ; by Bishop 
Horsley. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Sacred and Indefeasible Rights of 
the Clergy to Tythes examined, recog. 
nized, and vindicated; by a Gentleman 
sometime an inmate of. the Inner Temple. 

A Word in Apposition to Fanatical, Cal- 
viuistical, and Soli-fidian Views of Chris- 
tianity ; by the Rev. R. Warner. 38. _ 

The Christian Doctrines of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, considered and mait- 
tained on the Principles of Judaism; by 
the Rev. J. Oxlee. 2 vols, 8vo. 

Female Scripture Biography ; by F. A. 
Cox, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. : 

Sermons, on various subjects; by the 
late W. Bell, D.D., prebendary of West 
minster, 78, R 

A Reference to Jewish Tradition, ne 
cessary to an Interpreter of the New Tes 
tament; by C. J. Bloomfield, M.A., rector 
of Dunton, Bucks. 2s. ; 

A Humble Remonstrance to the House 
of Commons, on the nature and object’ 
the Report of its Select Committee, of 
enquiring into the Laws and Ordinances 
of Foreign States, respecting their Romas 
Catholic subjects, &c.; by a native 
Catholic Prelate, 25. 6d. 
© Spry’s Bampton Lectures, 8V0- wer 

Wilks’s Christian Essays. 2 vols. 4 

Steven’s Dincouness on the Fest 
Fasts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons; by J. S. Jones, D.D. 4 

Memorial of the Just; by the *€™ 
Jervis. > at tt. 


An Assize Sermop, preached afar 
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yiary's, Osford, March 6, 1817; by John 
Davisul A.M. 18. a ie . 

The True Test of the Religion in the 
Soul; by the Rev. C, Simeon. 

Germons by the Rev. John Martia, 

' 10. 248. 
pee hy a Serions and Humble En- 

airer after Divine Truth; by the Rev. 
baward Cooper, 12mo. 

A Key to the Old Testament and Apo- 
erypha; by the Rev. R. Gray, 8vo. 13s. 

An Essay on the Modern Teachers of 
jon. 
gn extracted from Bishop Por- 
teus’s Lectures; by J, Baker, M.A. rector 
of Stanmer-cum-Palmer, Sussex. Syvo. 9s, 
Challenge to Unitarians, 6vo. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Hythe, Sandgate, and Folkestone 
Guide: containing an account of their 
ancient and present state, and a descrip- 
tion of the principal objects worthy of at- 
tention in the weighbourhood. ‘To which 
is subjoined a brief history of the Cinque 
Ports. 4s. 6d. 

VOVAGES AND TRAVELS. 

James’s Journal of a Tour in Germany, 
Sweden, Russia, Poland, &c., during the 
years 1813-14. 2 vols. 11. 10s. 

Narsative of a Voyage to Hudson’s 
Bay; by Lieut. Edward Chappell, R.N. 

Major Barnes’s Tow through St. He- 
lena. 12mo. 5s. 

A Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage to 
Pitcairn’s Island; by Lieut. Shilliber, 8vo. 
with 16 etchings. 7s. 6d. 

Letters from the Highlands; by Miss 
Spence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Report of Diseases; 354 


AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Imported by J. Souter, No.1, Paternosters 
tow, Bondon, 

Naval History of the United States, 
from the commencement of the Revolu- 
ttonary War to the present time, in two 
volumes ; by Thomas Clark. 13s, 

An Historical View of Heresies and 
Vindication of the Primitive Faith; by 
Asa. M‘Farland. A.M. 5s. 

‘The Life of George Washington, Com- 
mauder-in-Chief of the Armics of the 
United States of America, with six en- 
gravings ; by David Ramsay, M.D. 5s. 6d. 

Essays and Letters on various political 
subjects ; by James Workman, esq. 4s. 

Dickinson's Elements of Geography, 
with an Introduction, comprising the 
astronomical and other subjects prelimi- 
nary to the study of Geography; by E. 
Hoyt, esq. 19s. . 

The Life of the late Gen. William 
Eaton ; principally collected from his cor- 
respondence and other manuscripts. 15s, 

A System of Geometry and Trigono- 
metry, together with a Treatise on Sur- 
veying; by Abel Flint, A.M. 8s. 

A Treatise ou Surveying, containing the 
theory and practice; to which is prefixed a 
erspicuous system of plane Trigonometry; 

y John Gurmere. 153s. 

Travels and Adventures in Canada and 
the Indian Territories, between the years 
1760 and 1776, iu two parts; by Alexander 
Henry, esq. 15s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Courts Martial and Mi- 
litary Law; by Isaac Maltby. 10s. 6d. 











MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 1n N.W. LONDON: 
From March 24, to April 24, 1817. 


— ie 

|, \gw wt the latter end of last manth I was requested to examine the body of an 
infant, who was found dead in bed: as no complaint had been previously sus- 
pected, the parents were anxious to ascertain the cause of death. On dissection, I 
discovered the Jungs considerably distended with venons blood, and an effusion of 
Water had taken place in the chest and membrane surrounding the beart: the imme- 
diate cause of death was suffocation; the remote cause-was less obvions, as it is not 
sondage whether the water was effused. before or after the vital functions had 

ceased, Pir wage ety cae te Re 344m 
Within a day or two afterwards, two children were brought to me, in both of whom 
Prominent symptoms were frequent paroxysms of extreme difficulty of breathing, 
threatening suffocation ; to this extreme distress was superadded, strong and repeated 
Convulsions and insensibility. Que of the chijdren, thirteen months old, bad been ill 
four months, was first attacked with convulsions, accompanied by hideous screamings, 
wicceeded by difficult breathing: for these, leeches were applied, and emetics admi- 
ustered, with seeming advantage. Large quantities of bile were evacuated from the 
vomach, but the child never entirely lost. the. paroxysms, nor could it bear to be 
aken, as every effort produced instant screaming and a recurrence of the menaced 
tuffocation. ‘This account was given me on the ist of April; during the preceding 
Week the child had experienced several paroxysms, both of convulsion and difficalty 
; breathing, and at one period was left in so complete a state of exhaustion and 
ensibility, as to induce a belief that it was dead, Stramoninm was given in small 
Vag, apparently with immediate and gradually increasing effect. After using it 
ne days, a miliary eruption appeared over the body, and the recovery was s0 com- 


ile a8 to reuder farther wedicine unnecessary. The smoking of stramonium has 
sometimes 
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sometimes been employed with success in the paroxysm of spasmodic ay 
which the precedis: case might perhaps be referred, but I have no recollection of ; 
having been given in substance for this disease. It appears Certainly to bees | » 
serviceable here ; but it is impossible to draw any certain conclusions from a soli 
instance, since so many circumstances concur to deceive us in our estimate my 
efficacy of remedies. ‘The other infaut was also very unexpectedly cured thongh i 
a different plan of treatment; and it may be remarked that another of the famil by 
died the week before of the same complaint. y had 
A case putting on the symptoms of incipient pulmonary consumption, but oby; 
arising from diseased liver, has been entirely cured by mercurial and stee| medicines 
The fact that this species is curable, if not too far advanced, may be Consolatore +, 
many; but it should also be known, that by improper treatment it is e 
with the rest. It is curious that men of brilliant talent should have witnessed th; 
species of consumption in all its progress, withoat being instantaneously struck vit 
the fact of its origin in a vitiated state of the hepatic secretion, The late Dr. Ferri, 
in his tract on the ‘ Conversion of Diseases, remarked—“ that symptoms of indi. 
gestion are often produced in the incipient state of pulmonary consamption, and 
subsist a considerable time before auy affection of the Inngs is indicated, insomnel 
that a conversion happens of indigestion to cousumption.” Is it not unaccountable 
ihat, instead of supposing the indigestion and consumption to be different diseases 
the Doctor did not discover they arose from one common cause? The expectoration he 
describes as being nothing but mucus, resembling the spitting of hypochondriacs, the 
patient being also liable to a violent circumscribed pain in the bowels, both of which 
more evidently indicate a vitiated hepatic secretion than pulmonary consumption. 
Instead of diverting the attention of the profession from the fact, had the Doctor 
quoted five lines from ‘ Morton’s Treatise de Phrhisi,’ many lives might have been 
saved: as he would have learned, that consumption, when it arises from diseased 
liver, begins with indigestion, is often accompanied by colic in its progress, and that 
it may, independently of its usual termiwation, induce jaundice and dropsy. 
11, North Crescent, Bedford Square. J. Want, 
Late Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary, 
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REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


I 


ROFESSOR LESLIE, whose freezing apparatus, by means of the absorbent powers 
of sulphuric acid in au exhausted receiver, is one of the finest applications of phi- 
losophy to the arts of life, has discovered that the dried powder of porphyritic trap isa 
still more powerful, as well as permanent, absorbent: and that it effects the congedl- 
ment of water under an exhausted receiver better than any other substance. The 
experiment has not yet been tried in Loudon, but it has succeeded in an extraordinary 
degree at Edinburgh. 

The French jourvalists have printed a long paper on the use of Belladonnaip 
hooping-cough, as though the various narcotics had not been already tried in that 
disease, the pathology of which is uow well understood. During the inflammatory pe 
riod, which continues about a fortnight, the remedies must be directed to that state of the 
constitution. Afterwards, in this, as in all other complaints, we must be governed by 
symptoms ; but in the chronic state no remedy has ever been found equal to change ¢f 
atmosphere—whether purer or not is often indifferent. But to propose remedies fors 
disease by its name, is, (says the Editor of the Medical Journal,) ill suited to the present 
state of medical science. . . 

Dr. Schubler, of Hofwyl, bas shown that De Luc’s or Zamboni’s column has no cov 
nexion with the electrical state of the atmosphere. Heinrich found, as had been al- 
ready observed by others, that the motion of the pendulum varies considerably in its 
velocity. On Nov. 10, 1815, it vibrated 500 times in 4’ 32”; while on Oct.3 of the 
same year it took 10’ 5" to make the same pumber of vibrations. During the month of 
September 500 vibrations usuaily occupied between 7’ and 8’ ; during October between 
a’ and 6’. Clocks have been constructed by means of this column, as a moving power, 
in England and in Germany ; but the great irregularity in the motion of these pendulum 
must render such clocks of no real utility. , 

Mr, Porrer has found that, when a galvanic battery ‘bas become inefficaciots, it 
again recovers its energy by withdrawing the greater part of the liquid from the 
80 as to uncover the plates of metal, 

M. Linx has tried the effect of trituration on chemical combination, when 47 
salts, that mutually decompose each other when in solution, are triturated — 
He found that, when the two salts were destitute of water of crystallization, no 
position took place ; but, if either of them contained water of erystallization, they ls 
that case mutuaily decomposed each other, It would appear, says Dr. from 
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from these experiments that the water of crystallization, though solid, still conti aS 
ort its solvent pawers. tinues | 
“Epwand DAVY, eq, professor of chemistry at the Cork Institution, has discovered 
afaiminating platmum. hin plates of platinum are to be dissolved 2 altre: ie 
acid, the solution evaporated to dryness, and afterwards boiled with potash and ane 
in nearly the samme manner as the aurum fulminans is prepared, when the ieaiantheetan r . 
sray powder, which explodes violently ou exposure to heat. It explodes gently at the 
temperature of 300 fah, and violently at 400; whereas, the aurum fulminans explode: 
violently at temperatures between 120 and 300. - lodes 








“MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


—=— 

TE trace in almost every country the rapid growth of an aversion to the introdné 
\ tion of British manufactures. From Barmen (or Duchy of Berg,) we learn, that 
following the example of Berlin, a society has been formed there of persons who en. 
vage not to make use of English manufactures; and the journalist who records this 
proceeding, expresses a hope that a similar union may be formed throughout Germany. 
adding, * then the German manufacturers may hope to see their business revive, and 
an end be put to the increasing poverty in the manufacturing districts,” 

The total exports from the United States for 1816, ending the 30th of September, 
amounted to 61,920,452 dollars, of which 64,781,896 were of domestic materials and 
17,138,556 foreign. 

PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. March 21. April 95. 











Cocoa, W.1.common 3S 5 O to 410 0 218 0 to 315 O perewt, 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinaryS 2 0 — 310 O 36 0— 0 0 O ditto. 
om ,fme . 419 O— 5 8 O 5 0 0— 5 6 O ditto, 
———, Mocha . 5 10— 53 0 5 0 0 — 510 0 ditto, 
Cotton, W.I.common. 0 1 64{— O 1 82 Q17— 01 9 perlb, 
——,Demerara . . 0 110 — O 2 O 019— 0 2 O ditto. 
Currants . . ee e 5-5 Om OO 5 9 0— 5 4 Oper cwt, 
Figs, ‘Turkey ° 315 0— 410 0 35 0— 4 5 O ditto, 
Flax, Riga ° - 6 0 O—65 0 0 65 0 @— 6? O Oper ton, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 43 0 O0O— 00 0 42 0 0— 0 O OV ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 13 0 0 —1818 0 1313 0 — 13 16 0 per cwt, 
—,—, Bags « 12 0 0 —15 0 O 1212 0 — 1313 0 ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars . 10 0 O — Q UV O 10 10 0 — 12 O Q per ton, 
a, » Pigs . 6 00— 70 0 700— 9 0 O ditto, 
Oi,salad . . . . 15 0 O~—16 00 15 0 Q =» 16 O Operjar. 
—, Gahpoli ° -100 0 O— 000 93 0 0 —100 O © per ton, 
Rags «lw lw eh 8 BO 8 0.0 216 0— O O O perewt, 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new 5 5 0 — 510 0 510 0— 0 0 0 ditto, 
Kice, Carolinaanew . 0 0 O— 0 0 0 117 0 — 118 6 ditto, 
——~, East India © 220— 250 110 O— 0 ¥ O Gitto, 
Sik,China’ . © 100— 1°30 10 7— 1 6 1 perlb, 
~~, Bengal, skein . 0 9 O— 015 O 012 4— 018 0 ditto, 
pices, Cinnamon - 010 O— O11 O 011 9 — O11 11 ditto, 
———, Cloves oe ae ee 03 7— 0 311 ditto, 
-——, Nutmegs - O42— 0 6 1 05 8— O 5410 ditto, 
———, Pepper, black 00 737— 0 0 7% 0 0 7}— 0 0 7} ditto, © 
ST ,white 0 12— 013° 0 010 — O O11 ditto, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognac 0 6 9 — 0 7 O 0 0 0 — O O Opergal, . 
——~—, Geneva Hollands 0 310 — Q 4 0 0 3:3— 0 3 9 ditto, 
——-, Rum, Jamaica 0 3 4 — 0 4° 4 03 1— 0 4 0 ditto 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown 3 8 0 — 312° 0 312 0 — 334 Oper ewt. 
—™“) ————-, fine . 4 2 0— 45.0 410— 4 8 O ditto, 
—~ East India. 114 0 — 218 O 110 0 — 115 O ditto, 
——, lump,fne ., 514 0 — 610 O 5 9 0— 514 O ditto, 
Tallow, town-melted 3 10— 0 0-0 214 6— 0 9 O ditto, 
7, ,) Russia, yellow 216 6 — 0°0 O 214 0 — 214 6 ditto, 
Tea, Bohea - . oC tua 6 9-7 Oo 2 6— 0 2 7 perth. 
po, Hyson, best j 051i1— 0 5 6 056— @5 9 ditto. 
we, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —120 0-0 90 0 O—120 O Oper pipe, 
> Portrold . 12909 0 0—195 0 0 %20 0 O—125 Q Q ditto, . 
—— Sherry =, «410 0 O—120 0 0 110 0 O0—120 6 Oper butt, 


Premiums —G rsey, 15s. 9d.— Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 
of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, pate 0 d, ‘at’ and home, 


SA Ceurse 


“08, — Hambro’, 4i— i - ae ica, 408,— 


Moxruy Mac. No. 297. 
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Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies, 


-. Course of Exchange, Aprit 25.—Amsterdam, 39 B 2 U.—Hamburgh, 35 
ae eS yt tah ga 9 57.—Dublin, 114 per cent. . : 


‘ 






[May 1, 
osu. 


At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change roan 2 Cornhill; Grand 8 
i 


CANAL shares sel} for 1701.—Grand Union, 221.—Leicesters 


Vaion, 701.—Lancaster, 171.— Worcester 


pool, 2401,—London Dock, 601. per share.—West India, 1741.—East 
Southwark Brine, 45].—Strand, 141.—Vauxhall, 311. 10s.—East London Water 
Wonks, 631.—West Middlesex, 211.—London Institution, 411.—Sur 


re and Nor ' 
and Birmingham, 181.—Leeds ae 


India, 135), 


: 101,~ 
sell, 13l—Imperial INSURANCE Orrice, 671.—Albion, 301.—Gas iiss a 


PANY, 471. 


Gold in bars 31. 18s. 6d. per 0z.—New doubloons 31. 15s. 6d.—Silver in bars 5s, thd, 
The 3 per cent, cons. on the 96th, were 72}; the 5 per cent. navy, 1023, 
—_e— 
AcpnaseticaL List of Bankruptcies and DiviDENDS, announced between the 
20th of March and the 20th of April 1817, extracted from the London Gazettes, 





‘BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 165.]} 


(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


ABRABAMS Le W. Craven buildings, Drury lane, glafs 
erate ee tin lhebi (Windle, © 

Arkwright J. Liverpool, woollen draper. ndje, L. 

Breeze we Mandley, Staffordthire, potter. (Griffin, 
Trentham 

Baines J. Prefon, Lancafhire, coal merchant. (Windle, L, 

Beech ). Stone. Stafford, linen draper. (Anfice 

Bell R.C. Duke Areet, Manchefter {quare, painter. 

Binion J. Edward ftreet, Portman fquare, ironmonger, 
(Sherwin ; 

Bradley S. Bramall, Ctethire, houfe carpenter. 
Stockport 

Bates J. Halifax, merchant. (Becket, london 

Beli J. North Shields, common brewer. (Atkinfon and 
Wildes, london 

Barker J. and T. Barker, Helmfley Blackman, Yorkhhire, 
grocers» (Cardale and co. L. 

Bell J. Baildon, Yorkthire, worfted ftuff manufecturer. 
(Evans, london : 

Brown T. Guftavus Weftin, and J, Brown, Mufcovy court, 
Tower hill, merchants. (Swain and co. 

Brown G. Brifol, turpentine dealer, (Lamberts and co. Le 

Brownfon R, Manchetter, calicomanufacturer. (Barber, L. 

Burrows E. and W. Scott hall milis, Leeds, millers, 
(Lake, london : 

Batteley W- on Be Staffordfhire, cabinet maker, 
( Wilfon, lon 


(Harrop, 


Bigiand G. Bigland hall, Lancashire, inn maker, (Baxter 
and Bowker. london 

Blundell N. W. Liverpool, merchant. (Avifon and co. Le 

Butler S. Briftol, tallow chandler. (Smith 

« ottreill R. Duke Greet, Manchefter fyware, (Pearce 

Cunliffe J. Manchefter, merchant. (Windle, L. 

Connard J. Bromfgrove, needle maker. ( Fludgate 


and co. london . 
Corthore C. March, Ely,chemif&. (Huxley, L. 
©larke T. Weft Pinnard, Somerfetthhire, cheefe dealer. 
(Dyne and Son, L. 
Cox R. Brittol. carpenter. (Hurd, Shaw, and co, L. 
Carter W. Bragbury houfe, Hertfordfhire, dealer. 
(Cherfley, london 
Cooper H. Portfea, print feller. (Hart, Portfmouth 
Chear J. Anriagham, corn miller, and B. Chear, Congle- 
ton, Chefhire, | { Entwiftie, Manchefter 
Cvooper J. H, Lamb's Conduit itreet, working jeweller. 


n 

Coppin W. North Shields, thip owner. (Carfdale and co. L. 

Clark T. and C. Gray, Kefwick, Cumberland, nurferyman, 
(Buurdillon and co. L. 

Cohen E. Broad ftreet, City, merchant. (Hurd and co. 

Clifford W. Stow on the Wold, Gloucefterfhire, ftone mae 
fon. (Leigh, Mafon, and co. L. 

Cooper W. Shipdham, Norfolk, thop keeper. (Redit, L. 

Cull Je Wareham, Dorfetthire, brewer. (Allen 

Cohen E. Broad ftreet, merchant. (Hurd and co. L. 

Drew R. Bradnioch, Devonthire, merchant. (Brutton, L. 

Dart S. Heddingtun, Wilthhire, farmer, (Tilby, Devizes 

Davis d; Poppin’s court, Fleet ftreet, ftereotype founder. 

OPPIng . 
tton G. Brown’s Building’s, St. Mary Ax 

De monger. (Black@ock and co. 7 to chests 

Dowley J. Willow Greet, Bankfide, corn merchant. 
(Meymott 

Dunp J. Hounflow, victualler, (Holmes, L, 

Davy W. Norwich, gun makers (King, L. 

Dow M. Afton, paper maker. (Swain and co. L. 

Etheridge J. Southampton, boot and fhoe maker. (Marett 

¥illiot GC. Tiverton, innkeeper. (Hurd and co. L, 

Bimitt W. Peterborough, draper. (Gregory, L. 

Mirand R. Lower Greet, Ilington, coach maker. ( Wilte 
fhire and co, 

Farrant W. Strand, tailor. (Lowden 

catherfonhaugh G. §ifhopwearmouth, coal fitter, 

(Chipcafe, london 

Grafton E. Liverpoul, glafs dealer. (Clements 

Galey J. and W. Birmingham, brufh makers. (Bott 


Sieary W. Norwich, hatter. (Edmundsand Jeyes, 1. 
“a roaericks to upon remem owner, Bell and 
ner N. Shelfley, Worcefterthire 
end Lowndes, ioadoy rire, farmicty (Lowndes 


ore ps Portimouth, drapet. 


Griffith J. Tryfun. Caernarvonthire, wool Aurer 
(Edmunds and Jeyes, L. ° ph ae 4 
Gapp J. Norwich, dyer. (Taylor, L. 
Grub G. Manchefter, taylor. (Hurd and co, L, 
—— Ng ey ss (Long and co. tL, 
runbough J. Batton, Yorkhhire, wor 
turer. J (wilfon, L. v worked yarn manuf 
Henfon S. Nottingham, bill broker. (Enfield 
Hodgfon G, Watling freet, merchant. . (Milne andeo. L, 
Hopcott E. Ullingewick, Herefurdthire, dealer in wool, 
(Taylor, london 
Howfe $.Wendleburg, Oxfordshire. vidtualler. (Edmundat. 
Halcrow S. Trafalgar fquare, Stepney, mariver, (Cour 
_teen and co london 
Henriques I. Cheltenham, jeweller. (Hunter, L. 
apn. a POSERACES Cornwall, ironmonger. (Carey, 
riftu 
Heywood J. Rusholme, Laucathire, thopkeeper. (Adling» 
ton and co. london 
Ranks J. Snaith, Yorkthire, brandy merchant. (Capes. L. 
Hamblin W. Wootton Underedge, Gloucefterthire, aealer 
andchapman. (Taylor and Deane, L. 
Hatfield R. Dewsbury, Yorkthire, dealer and chapman, 


Evans 
Hall T. and J. Malkin, Compton, Derbythire, coach 
makers, (Allen, L. 
Heath J. Dean row, Chethire, fhopkeeper. (Hurd and ct. 
Howard A. Lower Tooting, grocer. . (Kifs, Le 
Henry A, Haydon fquare, merchant. (Ifaacs 
Hagedom J. P. H. Old Broad ftreet, City, merchant. 
‘(Keys and co, 
enkins J. Birmingham, builder, (Baxter and Bowker, Ls 


ones G. Afton, Warwickthire, gun maker,. (Clarke end 
Richards, london 

ones E. Tattenhall, Chethire, thopkeeper. (Huxley, Le 

ohnfon J. Hayden, Effex, corn dealer, e 


a? Ph nae fireet, Southwark, wine merchant, 

im t ‘ + 

Jennis J. Winconton, dtaper. (Adams. L. 

Knott J. Manchefter, manufacturer. (Harvey and Co. L, 

King Je Yeovil, bookfeller. (Wood, L. 

Leceunt P. Charles place, Craven ftreet, City road, watch 
maker. (Turner 

Lea T. Stapen hill, Derby, dealer. (Lowes, lL. 

Leader C. D. Colema” ftreet, painter and glazier. (Pope 

Lee S. Duke's place, victualier. faacs 

Little J. Bales; J. Elliott, Eftgill, lead miner; J. Little, 

ighiee houfe,*@umberiand, farmer; 5. Elliot, 

Cafile fide, Dur » Miner; Ts Pullen, Vately bridges 
Yorkshire, timber merchant 4 and W, Little, South 
Shields, linen draper. (Beli and Kroderick, L. 

Leeming R. Wray, Lancathire, thopkeeper. (Ellis, Lx 

Love W. Huddersfield, thupkeeper, (Walk 


séeethewrs . Sener ogee 

rice D, Ten rope maker. 

Matthews J. Hareheld, Middlefex, thopkeeper. (W00d, Le 

Major T. late of Folkeftone and Offend, merchant. (Egat 

M key. hae —~ ae t (Evans, Jondun 

anks J. s, cloth merchant, ’ 

Makins W. Southwell, Nottinghamfhire, flax drefier. (Col 
lett and co, london 

Maude W. and E. Orley, Yorkthire, bankers. (Ex! 
and co. london b L 

Milbourn S. Skeme, Yorkthire, flag fpinner. FF 

Nath &. Kington upon Thames, Surrey, oe 
(Sherwood, london 


Noyes R. Bulfurd, Wiltthire, paper maker, (Hoddiugy 
Salisbu 
Orme J. H. Liv ,common brewer. _(Chefter, L- 


— -. York fireet, Wetminger, plumber and paaie 


Old 

Parker R. Manchefter, victualler. (EI om 

Parfley J. P. Great Yarmouth, baker. _ ( 
Paxton . Gouddington, Oxfordthire, bakers 

anc co. Deddington 4 

x (aincbia and 


Parsous 








set 





1317.) & (Binni and Sand 
swanfea, iron matter. nnington CO. saders W. Briftol, mercer. and don 

Purfons J. Fenchurch buildings, - watch maker. { Harvey appar T. Port (mouth, Te fe oP 

Paillip® { Bennell Todd G. Newcattle s poe Tyne, fpiritmerchaut. Raine Le 
Bodmin, mercer. alee. (Bunton . Taylor A. North Shields fail maker (Tinley, Tynemouth 
ry ° 


Upftone, L. Teafdale R. Sower beriand 
: { Clennell, london . 


1% Birmineham, coa! dealer. 


ith, barge builder. 
piper W- Hanan orncanles Lincolnthire, brick maker$- 


penitan R. 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 
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Tarn M. and S Leamington, milliners. . ith, Mafon, 
Pura’ cs iaareates ftationer. of iets, —. MEN se 99 ‘Trent ~ london "h . ' 
veri neh linen draper. u « Le n + Falmouth, ftationer and pri Fo! 
feet sot ington. Northumberland, wood monger. Taafweil, G. seaRibory. wsteter, "UPrice nndon I 
jondon ump + Over i manu - (Ww 
pobinten ). Thraptton, Northamptonthire, whip manufac. and dole, london peeene> _ LORS 


wer. [A8aT, lon don 
utcliffe £. Cambridge, thopkeeper. 
Rimmer J- Liverpoo!. wor 
Reynolds B. Weymouth, fhipjoiner. 
Stevens W, Brittol, coal merchant. 
Spiers J Birmingham, 
[ Egerton, london 


.pait Stonenoufe, Devonfhire, boot and thoe maker, 


Grege, Plymouth, 

Slack J. Salford. printer. 
sadier F- Wilmflow, 
{Hurd, Shaw, and €O- loncon 

w j. Pendleton, 
{Hord, Shaw, and co. 


_juo. and J. Hampfhire, Kerkburton, Yorkshire, 
oa ile eR, [Strangwayss london 
Sandilands T. J. Twyning, Gloucefterthire, money-fcri- 


{ Watts. london 


yener. “ 

. B. Bridgwater, linen draper [ Lanberts and co, london 
= 0d — lenten % ‘ Winter S, Litchfield, vidtuallere [Dax and co. london 
somerfield J. ud P. Walfall,awl-blade makers. [HuatL. Uhr R. A, Swan lane, Thames ftreet, merchant. [Wilfon, 
Stevens G- Hornchurch, Effex, carpenter, (Jones, L, Young W. Boftun, victualler, [Lodington and co. Le . 

’ 
DIVIDENDS. 

.$ rt. Bread ftreet Cuet J, W, Kington upon Thames Nettlefold W, Dartford, Kent 
sey seheers . Green “4 and A, Golding. Nottingham Noyes J, Pewfey, wire 
Apfey T. fen. Stamferd, Lincolnthire Gowen J, Heveningham, Suffolk Neale M. Gof 


slider W. Seward (treet, Gofwell treet 
Acams C. Pancras lave 
Becher C. satel 
Bruton F. Kilcot, Gloucefter 
Buchannan W. Oxenden freet 
Boldero C. and E. G. Sir H. Luthing. 
ton, bart, and H. Boldero, 
Cornhill 
Blackbourn C. Newark upon Trent, 
Nottingham hire 
Blatchford £, wvenmark fireet, St. 
George’s in the Eat 
Burthon P, Crofs @reet, Finsbury 
fquare 
Bedells J. Cambridge 
Bowman R, Liverpool 
Beckett R, Dorking 
Brame T. Loweftoft 
Bowley W, Half Moon fireet, Bi- 
opfgate 
T; Bri 
Brooks J, Aigh Holborn 
Broughton E, Curtain road 
Blackburn P, and J, Plymouth 
Baker P, Rochefter 
Brienlinch G, Finch tr. Whitechapel 
Blewit J. Mitchel Dean, Glouces- 
t ire 
Buckeridge G, Pangbourne, Berkth. 
— N, Little Ruffell ftreet, Drury 
ane 
Barker J, Liverpool 
Contant L,H,G, Wellclofe fquare 
Collis R, jun. Reuford 
Chritopher T, Duniter court, Min- 
Cing lane p 
Clark W, Sheffield, and A. Clare, 
Lambeth 
Carpenter J,!’, and J, Wilber, Wel- 
lington, Somerfetthire 


Conway J, and T, Davidfon, Liverpool 


Coulton W, Helfton, « ornwail 
Coombes J, and J, Shadwell 
Curlewis $,L. King @reet, Covent 
Garden 
Coles J, Wet Smithfield 
= J, hy! aonyl 
ment H. Great Carter lane 

cue 5. Molvoms treet, Bryanftone 
Cape J. Gravel lane , 
Cannon $. and G, Horton, Kirby, Kent 
Cockfure J, Tuttenham Court road 
penne J. 5S, Mill wall, Poplar 

hapman G, N, Ss Boughton Mal- 


habe, Kent 
atte J, Hopes’ houfe, Cumberland 
Do , L, St. Mar Axe 
rey » Dartinouth treet 
Wis G, Osberton, Nottinghamshire 


— I. Great James Greet, Bedford 


aa N, Portfea 

Pn ités J, Winchefter @reet 

Pots o G, Wolverhampton 

Pinchan ped Fs ¥ aiding, Kent 
webct ppm and B 
> jun. Epping 

Frirclough . and E, Swaifon, Lie 


French js Portfea 
tae #, Manchette¢ 


(Toone and co. L, 


Chethire, calico-manufacturer. 
Lancafhire, cotton manufatturer, 


‘Mafon J. 


Taylor J. Worcefter, cooper. 
Tomkins S, P} mouth, draper. 


Wilton S.. Ch 


Greenwood G. Hawkfelowgh, Yorkth, 

Greaves J, Fith ftreet hill 

Guthwaite G, Pancras lane 

Grill C, Dunfter court, Mincing lane 

Griffiths R. Puol, Montgomerythire 

German W, Briftol 

Goldfmith C, Bridge treet, Biackfriars 

Hartley R, Colne, Lancafhire 

Harrifon J, Néwcafie upon Tyne 

Holwell E, Falcon ftreet 

Holt R. W. Green Lettuce lane, Cane 
non ftreet 

Hart BR, Ormskirk 

Huskifflon §. Swinton ftreet, Gray's 
Inn Jane , 

Hamilton C, Wormwood ftreet 

Harrifon J, London 

Hughes J, High Holborn 

HamiltonC, Hexham,Northumberland 

a and J, Datvallc, Ludgate 


il 
Heathfield R, Sheffield 
Horn N, Martin's lane 
Harris W, Rendham, Suffolk 
Haycock 
Norfolk 

Hainfworth E, Manche&er 

effery J, Tonbridge 

ones M, Worthip ftreet 

ohnfon W, Leeds 
J ae , Angel court, Throgmorton 


reet 
ohnfon J, Queen ftreet, Cheapfide 
ones Wy, parton upon Needwood, 
Staffordfhire : 
ee B, and T, &cbinfon, Lawrence 
ane 
Jones J, Norwich : 
Keene S. Upper North place,. Gray's 
Inn lane 
Kendrick }, Toddington, Gloucefter 


Kerthaw 8. Oldham, Lancafhire 

Keys T, and ©, Wyatt, Langham 
Ward chambers 

King J. and PD Newcattle upon Tyue 

Kirby S, and J, Nottingham 

King J, Gofport 

King j, Tonbridge 


Kenfington H, W. Styan, and D, 


Adams, Lombard treet 
Layton T, Canterbury 
Lowndes T, Mitre court 
Latham J.T. and J. Parry, Devon 
thire fquare 
Lukyo W, Cheapfide 
Lees J, S, Hali 
Loggin F. Aylesford 
Lark 4, Effex @reet, Strand 
Letter T, Hatton Garden 
Loft W. buffex place. Kent road 
Macgaie Ay Jermyn ftreet 
Morfe J, Downfield, Gluucefterfhire 
Metcalfe M. cee 
Mantel J, Woot eet, Cheapfide 
Machell & ry: 
Cambridge 
Meefon KE, Sy 
Moricy J. SewardRape, Efex 
Murray J, Whitchaven 
Manfell E, Theobsld’s road 


Nah, 7. Chatham, Buckinghamhire 
3A 


» Wells next the fea, - 


{ Platt, london. ' 
[ Poole - Greenfield, Le 


C Adjington, london Wright R. Eg Sur innkeeper. le 

L Abbott, london Wree Ph Ton Yorkihire, wortted manuleGurers 

Age -- ‘wy { be F Ha 
linen and woollen draper. » Daw green, York tnere Wigglete 

“ worth and Crofsiey, ougen c 
yee ~ oy Staffurdhhire, innholder. [ Long, 
uten, 

( Leigh, Mafon, and co. Le Waite W. Huddersfield, plumber and glazier, [Atkin 


fon and ca, Leeds , 
Williams T. Tything of Whiftmas, Worceterthire, vidtue 


aller. - (Price and Williams, london 

Wright B. C. Portfea, merchaat. wens, lente 
Wiggiefworth W. Ratby, Leicefterfhire, draper. gerton 
Whitting C. Briftol, plumber. 


[ Willi 


Price and W Le 
Lancathire, vittualler. [Hurd and co. 


Willis T. Beerferris, Devonthire, lime burner, (Street 


Nettlefold W, Dartford 
Nicholis J, Oxfordftreet 
Oliver J, Long Sutton, Lincolathire 
Pattifon T, Newcatie upon Tyne 
_ J; Parliament .  “eeoet 
aton an roo ee 
Yatcrotbgrn ’ 9 


Potts R, Coleman treet 


~ Pugfley G, Lower road, Iflington 
Pickering” 


ng J, Haliewell, Lancathire 
Pater W, and M, M, Copthall court 
Parkin T, and T, Scobell, Broad ftree® 
Pluckwell H, Horfe Guards , 
Parkinfon and J, Stork, St. Saviours 

Church yard 
Richards D, Jewin ftreet, Cripplegate 
Rowton R, Cambridge — 
Remmie G, F, Oxford ftreet 
Ruffell C, T, Bexley, Kent 
par ’ —e 
uffe Liverpool 

Rouke J, Parkgate, Cumbertfand 
Ritchie W, Finsbury (quare i 
a Js and Jy Athborne, Dere 


Robjnfon J, Newcaftle upon Tyne 
Sykes J, Nottingham : 
Springott T, Wickham market, Suffolk, 
Spikins J, Botton 

Sawyer F. Clapton, Suffolk 

les T, and T, Ny Brickwoody: 


SpenceG.Leice@er (= + 
Stone J, Tubney, Berks 
Stow J, London treet, Greenwic 
Smith J, Chewbent, Lancathire 
—— c, — 

ims W, Portica 
Saxon J, Barge » Bucklersbury’ 
Twitchen W. King’s clofe 
Turner M, Bafinghali treet » 
Thomfon J, C. Osbourne, and Ly 

Weftmorelandy Billiter fyuare 

Tetley J, Leeds 
T W, New, Bond ftreet 
Thomion P, Abchurch lane 
Thorogood W, Mar@:all dreet, Carna- 


Thorniey R, Ma 


Turmeao J, Liverpool 

Vaux C, Bithop 

Vanderiteen W. and J, Cy Daycocks 
Widegate @rect, Bishopfeate 


Wentner J, Kington upon Thames 
White S, Liverpool 
Wrichtfon G, and G, Maryport | 
Wright H. New ftreet, Brunfwick {q. 
Wovlcombe W. fen, Rotherhithe 
Wilkinfon J. New Boni treet 
wife s. and, 
Wells J, Blackman ftreet 
Wale 7, Livenpant 

re T. Liver 
welth $. Church Menthull, Chefhire 
Watfon G, Foggeihorpe. Yorkihire =, 
Webb T, Langford, Wiltihare 
White EB, Bitsopigate Greet without. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


a 


HE last month, and the early part of the present, have been particular 

& asa seed season, for the various crops ; the cold and dranght, seme. erearbl, 
have retarded the business upon binding clays—the cultivators of which are waisin, 
for warm showers, with the assistance of which the sowing of spring-corn wonid le 
speedily and happily completed. Of the appearance of the wheat generally, the re. 
ports are far from favourable: those sown at the regular autumnal season ate said 1, 
wear the worst aspect, being thinly planted, yellow, and sickly ; greatly injared by the 
wire-worm and slug; to such a degree, in some parts, that the remains have 
ploughed np, and the land re-sown with barley. On light and sandy soils, where wheat 
has been risked, the roots have been laid bare, and great part of the plants destroyed 
by the cold and driving winds. Wheat on fallow has universally succeeded best, a; 
must ever be the case in mild winters ; the roots and foul tilth of clover leys and hon 
etches forming a most prolific hot-bed for vermin of every description. The p 
breadth of wheat is said to be gréater than in any former year; with respect to spring 
wheat, such is unquestionably the case. The spring-sown autumnal wheats look as fa. 
vourably as can be expected in so cold and droughty a season, and want nothing bat 
warmth and showers ; the same may be said of spring corn and pulse. Clover, tares, 
and the artificial grasses, are in a similar state ; and, with respect to the common grass 
crops, they are scarcély so forward as they were at Christmas, and seem to lose colour 
as the spring advances. Hops exhibit a strong and healthy bine ; in warm situations, 
quite luguriant. It was supposed some wecks since that the young shoots or tendrils of 
the hop plant were injured by the slug—an uncommon occurrence. The frnit trees and 
gardens have sustained considerable damage from the eold winds and severe nights, 
‘Nurnips have failed some time since, the Swedish excepted, of which a sufficient quan. 
uty is not cultivated, The most expensive food is, from necessity, substituted for tur. 
hips, or heavy damage sustained by live stock ; yet the generality of farmers cannot be 
induced to draw and preserve their roots, by which a constant and profitable supply may 
be insured, ‘The lainbing season, on the averave, is one of the most successful within 
memory; but the severe weather musthave kept both the lambs and ewes ina very back- 
ward state, where abundant provision has not been bestowed. Complaints prevail of 
the unsatisfactory sale of fat stock, but stores and pigs are upon the advance. Potatoes 
scarce and dear. Good horses bear a high and remunerating price. ‘The oppression of 
the poor-rates still continues, and want of employ in the manufacturing and distant coun- 
ties. In the most fruitful districts, farms have been in request, with, probably, an ad- 
vance of rent; in others many remain unoccupied, from which the ¢ffects have been 
taken inexecution. Feeling and considerate tandlords have sheltered their tenantry through- 
out the storm, without the exchange of @ single individual. From the difficulty of letting 
large concerns in the North, many great farms have of late been divided, and advan- 
tageously tenanted. . ' | 

Smithtield : Beef 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6s.—Mutton Ss. 8d. to 4s. 4d.— Veal 4s. to 5s. 6d.—- 
Pork 4s. to 5s. 6d.—Lamb 5s. to is. 8d.—Bacon 5s. to 5s. 4d.— Fat 3s. 8d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 65s. to 152s.—Barley 90s. to 54s.—Oats 16s, to 50s—- 
The Quartern-loaf in London, 4th. 5402. from 15d. to 172d.—Hlay Sl. to 6l. 6s. per load. 
—Clover do. from 41. to 71. 15s.—«Straw 11. 16s. to 2]. ¢s.— Potatoes Sl. 10s, to 71, pet 
ton.—Onions per bushel 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. | 

Coals in the pool 30s, to 44s. 6d. per chaldron. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, a set of queries, affecting to seck for 

HE Committce of the House of information, which have little more cot- 

_& Commons arecontinuing their meet-  nexion with the existing evils than with 

ings on the state of the Poor, but we fear the phendmenon of fever-or gravitation. 

with no enlightened design to look the We sfiould have honored the views 

evil in the face. In a word, will they of the Committee, if it had enquired, 

restore to agriculture that large part how many small farms have been sb- 

of the population which, by the delu- sorbed into large ones within the last 
sions of the Pitt system, has been thirty years?—whether the number 

drawn to the towns and manufactories? poor families in a district exceed the 


Yet, till they do this, is it not ob- number of such engrossed farms? 


Vious, that they neither can nor will do whether, if such farms were restored, 
the poor would uot of pcessity # 
_% appeal: 


any good? They have lately circulated 
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sppear? ‘To Us, and to every. man not 


by the superior rents paid by 
benettee drmers, this must be as plain 


ssing f 
ee oan 2make 4. The remedy 
in tike manner as plain—restore that 
i ct of Elizabeth, which was passed 
contemporaneously with the Poor- Laws; 
and compel church-wardens to re-build, 
or keep in repair, all furm-houses  si- 
inated on twenty acres of land ; or re- 
enforce the wise laws of Henry VIII. 
arainst pernicious agricultural mono- 
tics; render it unprofitable to hold 
ubove 400 acres, Worth 25s. per annum, 
and little profitable to hold above 300; 
aud build or restore 100,000 small 
farm-houses, and 100,000 cottages pro- 
yided with land; and poverty and com- 
plaiut willthen disappear. But, if there 
existsin the legislature, or in parliamenta- 
ry committecs, atly self-interest, opposed 
to this plain principle, THEN Is ENGLAND 
rxpone; and there can be no hope for 
its destitute population but to flee to 
countries governed by a more humane 
and less egotistical policy. 

From the reports befure the public, it 
appears that the following votes have 
already passed in the House of Com- 
mons, Viz. ! 
ist voteto replace 24,000,0001. 


. Eng. Ex. Bills, and to trans- 


fer 4,000,0001, Irish ditto +++ 28,000,000 
tl voteto replace, English 

Fx. Bills e@reeeee veeeveese 612,000,000 
$d vote—to replace 14,000,0008, » 

Eng. Ex. Bills, and to trans 

fer 4,000,0001, Irish ditto+ +++ 18,000,000 


—_ 


58,000,000 
By accounts produced, 
the English Bills on 
the istot Jannary, 
1817, amounted to 44,500,000 
Trish ditto 7,500,000 
~ 52,000,000 








- Overplus- - 6,009,000 
The deplorable state of trade, and the 


seneral distress of the country, render’ 


it evident that the public revenues must 
decline, in spite of the increase of the 
public debt, and the necessary call 


ee 
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for additional revennes. Quarter after 
quarter has presented, therefore, a sne- 
cession of diminished resourees, and the 
returns of the quarter to the Sth of 
April were looked for with anxiety, 
when the adjournment of the House of 
Commons threw the public apon the 
demi-official statement of a ministerial 
Newspaper. Accordingly the following 
has been published as an abstract of the 
net produce of the Consolidated Fund 
in the corresponding quarters ending 
the Sth of April 1815, 1816, and 1817: 
1815. 1816, 1817. 
Customs £1,288,038 1,594,639 1,719,314 
Excise ¢+0+4,674,768 4,325,328 3,819,211 
Stamps: ++ +1,278,576 1,520,556 1,492,611 


i Office 411,000 378,000 $42,000 
ssessed | , _ 

=n f 6M,861- 726,909 368,104 
Land Taxes 104,949 133,997 154,550 
Miscellaneous 53,160 © 72,712 - 98,594 





8,430,352 8,551,551 8,494,379 

Probably these items may prove cor- 
rect, and, with the addition of war-taxes 
now incorporated in the returns of the 
customs, and great additions to the 
stamps, the amount of these several 
duties continue the same. ‘The Property- 
tax used to form a considerable item, 
but that is purposely left out of each 
quarter, because it has suuk of course 
from above three millions in the former 
quarters, to less than one million in the 
Jast quarter. It is, however, clear that, 
taking this as an average quarter, the 
annual produce of the Consolidated 
Fund cannot exceed THIRTY-FOUR MIL- 
LIONS, independent of arrears of Pro- 
perty-tax, though the annual charges 
upon it for interest of war-debts alone 
are above FORTY-TWO MILLIONS, and 
the interests of the funded and ui- 
funded debts are above FORTY-FIVE 
MILLIONS! Yet the treasury journals 
have ventured to congratulate the 
country on the prosperous state of the 
finances, and the stocks have actually 
risen ten per cent. on the credit of their 
assertions ! 





A. Windows 


* Produce of Assessed Taxes in 1815 and 1816. 
seenesccsees £4%,917,153 10 84 


£2,198,140 15 6 





B. Inhabited houses --+.+6.+++ ‘993,670 4 4 981,694 14 10 
C. Male servants --+«e+seee+s 539,389 6 gt 507,823 3 0 
D. Carriages, &c. eeeceeeroesese 477,278 5 6 459,31 g:35 € 
E. Riding horses, &c, ++++++++. 784,853 0 0 699,493 9 11 
Horses and mules.--«+++++* 798,645 0 0 676,596 0 10% 
* Ogs eeveccccceseccoseses|§ 172,640 18 0 149,077 16 0 "$ 
H. Horse dealers ...++s+e++es 13,655 0 0 11,897 1 0 
I, Hair-powder @eeteoeveeseeese 49,813 17 ot 44,693 6 0 
- Armorial bearings -+++-+++ 38,317 6 2 37,879 4 6 
» Game certificates..++.-0000 129,533 0 0 126,716 10 0 
- 10 per cent, arrears ceeerrenes 43 7 Ag oo 0 
£6,214,990 16 Bt 5,783,323 6 74 
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The following is a copy of a circular 
letter from the Seeretary for the Home 
Department to the Lords Lieutenant of 
Countics:— 

Whitehall, March 27, 1817. 

My Lord,—As it is of the greatest im- 
portance to prevent, as far as possible, the 
circulation of blasphemous and seditious 
pamphlets and writings, of which, for a 
considerable time past, great numbers have 
been sold and distributed throughout the 
country; Lhave thought it my duty to con- 
sult the law officers of the crown, whether 
an individual found selling, or in any way 
publishing, such pamphlets or writings, 
might be brought immediately before a jus- 
tice of the peace, under a warrant issued 
for the purpose, to answer for his conduct. 
The officers, having accordingly taken this 
matter into their consideration, have noti- 
ficd to me their opinion :—That a justice 
of the peace may issue a warrant to appre- 
hend a person charged before him upon 
oath, with the publication of libels of the 
nature in question, and compel him to give 
bail to answer the charge. Under these 
cirenmstances, I beg leave to call your 
lurdship’s attention, very particularly, to 
this subject; and I have to request, that if 
vour lordship should not propose to attend 
in person at the next General Quarter Ses- 
sious of the peace to be holden in and for 
the county under your lordship’s charge, 
you would make known to the chairman of 
such sessiéns the substance of this commu- 
nication, in order that he may recommend 
to the several magistrates, to act thereupen 
in all cases where any person should be 
found offending against the law in the man- 
ner above mentioned.—I beg leave to add, 
that persons vending pamphlets or other 
publications, in the manner alluded to, 
should be considered as coming under the 
provisions of the Hawkers’ and Pedlars’ 
Act, and be dealt with accordingly, unless 
they shew that they are furnished with a 
license, as required by the said Act. 

Lam, &c. SIDMOUTH. 

To his Majesty’s Lieutenant of 

the county of —. 

"Phe Chairman of the Monmouthshire 
Quarter Sessions having read this extra- 
ordinary circular, intimating that it is 
the opinion of the law officers, that jus- 
(ices of the peace may apprehend and 
exact bail of any one charged, on oath, 
with uttering seditious or blasphemous 
libels, the magistrates present handed a 
paper to the Chairman, desiring to know 
* on what Act or Acts of Parliament 
the opinion of the Attorney and Solici- 
tor. General communicated to the Court 
was founded?” And the Chairman un- 
derteok to transmit their question to 
Lord Sidmouth! 

it 1s at once mortifying and afllicting 
to read the following official return to 


[May 1, 

the House of Commons, of the 

establishment of THE ARMY op P owry 

of January :— id 

PR snk Ry oye 1,698 seri 
rumpeters, 359 farrie 

and file, <a 17,417 henson, * i Seo 


Foot Guards.—348 Officers, $89 sey 
jeants, 161 drummers, 6,184 rank andfile. 

Infantry.—1,283 officers, 7,534 serjeauts, 
3,374 drummers, 116,820 rank and file, 

General Total.—9,0i7 officers, 9.614 
serjeants, 3,852 drummers and tim. 
peters, 339 farriers, 143,479 rank and file 
17,417 horses. | : 

The report of the secret committee, 
appointed to inquire into the finances of 
the country, states, that the attention of 
the committee was first called to the an. 
nual charge incurred by the continuance 
of offices, commonly denominated sine- 
cures, which were either wholly useless, 
or paid in disproportion to the services 
performed in them, and also to the sys- 
tem to be substiiuted in their place, 
This subject, the report states, had been 
already before that House, in the years 
1810 and 1812; and the mode of inquiry 
adopted on those occasions had been 
now pursued by this committee. They 
had three main objects in view: the 
first-was, to ascertain what offices could 
be reduced, after the expiration of the 
existing interests, without detriment to 
the public service; the sccond was, the 
mode of regulation to be adopted in such 
cases; and tlie third the regulation of the 
means to be invested in the crows, for 
the purpose of securing a reasonable 
recompense for meritorious public ser- 
vices. This would be rendered neces- 
sary by the abolition of those places, 
which were held in a great degree for that 
purpose. ‘he offices proposed to be 
abolished in the report were— 

The Chief Justices in Eyre, north aud 


south of Trent. 

The Clerk of the Pells in the Exche- 
quer. | 

The four Tellerships of the Exchequer. 

The Auditorship of the Exchequer. 

The Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

The Governorship of the Isle of Wight; 
and the Commissary Geueral 
Masters. 

RUSSIA. 

The German papers state that the 
frontiers of Persia are covered with Rus 
sian ‘armies—an —_ was expec 
by the court of Ispahan. 

oo rescript of the ban Alexandet 
to the governor 0 erson, 
published, in favour of the Dues 
a sect of dissenters from the 


church. It forbids all further persect” 


tion of their sect, and observe, - De 
2 














te Christi tt 

a Christian government to 
i voy bash and cruel méans, torture 
ond exile, to bring back to the bosom of 
the church those who may have gone 
astray ? The doctrine of the Redeemer, 
ho came into the world to save the 


sinner, cannot be spread by constraint 


unishment; true faith can only 
mart with the blessing of God, by 
conviction, instruction, mildness, and, 
ahove all, by good example. 
SWEDEN. 

A conspiracy has been detected for 
destroying the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
According to statements in the Ham- 
burgh papers, six assassins had “been 
hired, and introduced secretly into the 
palace, to murder the prince; but a 
timely discovery of their purpose pre- 
vented its accomplishment. 

TURKEY. 

It is said that the Porte objects to 
the establishment of a British ascen- 
dancy in the Tonian Islands, and refuses 
to accede to the gencral treaty of peace 
with France in that respect. 

EGYPT. 

The present ruler of Egypt, is Mo- 
hammed Ali Pacha; a man who has 
been signalized by one of those sudden 
elevations, which are so frequent in the 
Fast. He is, we understand, an Alba- 
nian by birth, and for some time was the 
captain of a pirate boat among the isles 
ofthe Archipelago. Possessed of talents 
and intrepidity, he came into Egypt ata 
period favourable for the employment of 
these; the Arnaut troops, who have long 
formed a principal part of the military 
force of the country, embracing the first 
occasion of giving themselves a leader 
Who was familiar with their usages, and 
night protect them in the licentiousness 
of their discipline. ‘Their courage gave, 
aud maintains to Mohammed Ali the 
same sort of independent sovereignty, 
Which the present Pacha~ of -Albania 
seems to have obtained, by the same 
means, over a great part of ancient 
Greece. His own active spirit has 
further confirmed. this power. By. a 
Vigorous stroke of Oriental policy, he 
succeeded in getting rid of the control of 
the Mameluke Chiefs,—driving, by force 

arms, into the remote parts of the 
in oe those who did not actually perish 

; “massacre at Cairo. His successful 

ampaigus against the Wekhabis, have 
ns recently added greatly to his repu- 

on and power in Egypt; while, at 


the ‘ame time, they have had the effect 


keeping him : . “ 
Wilh the Porte. in terms of fricndship 
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UNITED STATES, 

Mr. James Mappison has retired 
from the Presidency of the United States, 
amidst the gratitude of his country, and 
the plaudits of good men all over the 
world ; and has been succeeded by Mr. 
James Monroe, a man of gencrons 
principles and enlightencd character, 
who was inducted on the 4th of March, 
and on the occasion delivered a speech, 
of which the following paragraphs are 
extracts :— 

‘In commencing the duties of the Chief 
Executive office, it has been the practice 
of the distinguished men who have gone 
before me to explain the principles which 
would govern them in their respective ad- 
ministrations, In following their venerable 
example, my attention is naturally drawn 
to the great causes which have contributed 
in a principal degree to produce the present 
happy condition of the United States, 
They will best explain the nature of our 
duties, and shed much light on the policy 
which ought to be pursued in future. 

‘** From the commencement of our revo- 
lution to the present day, almost forty 
years have elapsed; and, from the establish- 
ment of this constitution, twenty-eight, 
Through this whole term the goverument 
has been what may emphatically be called 
self government; and what has been the 
effect? To whatever object we turn our 
attention, whether it relates to our foreign 
or domestic concerns, we find abundant 
canse to felicitate ourselves in the excel- 
lence of our institutions. During a period 
franght with difficulties, and marked by 
very extraordinary events,the United States 
have flourished beyondexample. Their citi- 
zens, individually, have been happy, and 
their nation prosperous.— Under this consti- 
tution our commerce has been wisely regue 
lated with foreign nations, and between 
the States ; new States have been adinitted 
into our union ; our territory has been en- 
larged by fair and honourable treaty, and 
with great advantage to the original States; 
the States, respectively, protected by the 
national government, under a mild parental 
system, against forcign dangers, and enjoy- 


ing within their separate spheres, by a wise 


partition of power, a just proportion of 
the sovereignty, have improved their po- 
lice, extended their settlements, and at- 
tained a strength and maturity which are 
the best proofs of wholesome laws well ad- 
ministered. And, if we look to the condi-, 
tion of individuals, what a proud spectacle 
does it exhibit? On whom has oppression 
fallenin aiy quarter of our union2 Whohas 
been deprived of any right of, person or of 
property? Who restrained from offering his 
vows, in the mode which he prefers, to the 
Divine Author of his being? It is well 
known, that all these blessings have becn, 
enjoyed in their fullest extent; and 1 _ 
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with pecnliar satisfaction, that there has 
been no example of a capital punishment 
bemg inflicted on any one for the crime 
of high treason. 

“Such, then, being the highly favoured 
condition of our country, it is the interest 
of every citizen to maintain it.—What are 
the dangers which menace us? If any 
exist, they onght to be ascertained and 
enarded against. In explaining my senti- 
ments on this snbject, it may be asked, 
what raised ts to the present happy state? 
How did we accomplish the revolution ? 
How remedy the defects of the first instru- 
ment of our union, by infusing into the na- 
tional government sufficient power for na- 
tional purposes, without impairing the just 
rights of the States, or affecting those of 
individuals? How sustain, and pass with 
glory throngh the late war? ‘The govern- 
ment has been in the hands of the people. 
To the people, and to the faithful and able 
depositaries of their trust, is the credit 
due. Had the people of the United States 
heen edneated in different principles; had 
they been less intelligent, less independent, 
or less virtuous, ean it be believed that we 
should have maintained the same steady 
and consistent career, or been bicssed with 
the same snecess? While, then, the con- 
stituent body retains its present sound and 
healthifal state, every thing will be safe. 
They will choose competent and faithful 
representatives for every department. It 
is only when the people become ignorant 
and corrupt, when they degeverate into a 
populace, that they are incapable of exer- 
cising their sovereignty. Usurpation is 
then an easy attainment, and an usurper 
soon found. The people themselves be- 
come the willing instrument of their own 
debasement and ruin. Let us then look to 
the great cause, and endeavour to preserve 
it in full force. Let us, by all wise and 
constitutional measures, promote intelli- 
gence among the people, as the best means 
of preserving our liberties.” 

Before Mr. Maddison went ont of 
office, he signed a law for incorporating 
in the Union the vast state of the Missis- 
sippi, equal of itself to the kingdom of 

rance in size, and ssed of rare 
advantages in climate, soil, produce, and 
navigation, What a contrast docs Ame- 
rica prescnt, at this tine, to every coun- 
try in the world in public prosperity, 
social enjoyment, rcligious toleration, 
aud civil liberty ! 

SOUTH AMERICA, 


Letters of the 27th of December, from 
New Orleans, confirm the report of 
an important battle having been fought 
between the Mexican Independents and 
the Royalists. The action is said to 
have taken place on the road from 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, aud in the neigh- 





[May ; 
bourhood of the stron POsitio r 
Puente det Rey: there acon A 
down under an escort of 2009 tien et 
attacked hy the patriot general Guan 
lupe Victoria, who, after a Action, 
captured a million of dollars, th mak 
600 prisoners. The corps of Kentucks 
mien, armed with rifles, and who hiave fo 
some time been flocking tojoin the Mex. 
can standard, are said to have 
distinguished themselves on this ocrs. 
sion ; their former leader, Co}, Gillespie 
had arrived with a large supply of ams, 
&e. and the Mexican government, fo 
his services, had created him a 
of division. Many of the Aimetican 
officers and. soldiers who served in the 
late war have joined the Mexicans 
Viceroy Apodaca is completely shut up 
in the capital, and unable to send out 
an order to any distant ‘quarter without 
puttmg an army in motion. 


Bulletin of the Liberating Army, No, 1, 
“The same Spanish army, ander the 
command of Brig.- Gen. Real, which had 
been organized in Orituco and Che. 

guamara, and composed of 
Spanish troops to the number of 2000 men, 
the day before yesterday formed a junction 
with the division of marines, in the peigh- 
et- 





















































bonihood of Juncal. At day-break of 
terday the enemy’s line was within 
shot of this city, advancing by the road of 
Maurica. At seven in the morning a body 
of Spanish soldiers filed off, and tock 
session of the gate without firing a shot, 
crossing over the middie of the city, which 
we had previously evacuated, nor did we 
retain more than our quarters in the sv- 
burbs and convent of St. Francis, The 
Spanish reserve halted within cannon-fire of 
our posts, but drawn on by a brave 
ment of cavalry and intautry that wes 
pushed forward with a view to entanzle 
them, the Spaniards pursued till they were 
within half musket-shot of our line. 
warm engagement then commenced, 
lasted for three hours, with only 200 of “1 
infantry, which returned a brisk and we 
directed fire, when in this quarter the ene 
my lost more than half of his troops ¢™ 
ged. ‘The Spanish reserve being es 
100 men belonging to the battalion 
Margarita, under the brave leader on 
dislodged the enemy from this part 
city, and compelled him to recrit 1 
river. .On taking ion of the sis 
the bridge, this heroic officer met with no 
death. Orders were then given “yon 
small corps of Margaritenians to fall 
on our position, Onr troops, withou wood 
vancing, and merely by keeping Up 28 
fire on the above Spanish co umn, Cae 
to fly in a shameful manner, ame tat 
returning a single shot in its retreat; 9 
the time that our cavalry and infanty about 

























1817] . 
march to continue the pursuit, 
she patioh division of Clarines, 700 
ng, which had entered on the south side 
of the city, and penetrated as far as the 
principal square, and re-occupied the 
bridge, made its appearance, when our 
e turned about and dislodged the 
whole, following them from house to house. 
The result of this action has been the most 
glorious for our arms, The only Spanish 
ariny that existed in Venezuela has been 
completely beaten. Its loss int killed, 
wonnded, prisoners and dispersed, may be 
calculated at half its strength. ~The disor- 
derly retreat of the Spaniards will cause 
them to lose the rest, for each body has 
fed in different directions as time and cir- 
camstances have allowed. ‘The conse- 
quence of this glorious day will be the early 
eccupation of the capital of Caracas. 
Pepro Marta Freires, Maj -Gen.” 

Head Quarters, Barcelona, Feb. 9, 1817. 
St. Thomas, Feb. 27, 1817.—** Two days 
after the above battle, the patriot Gen, 
Marino arrived at Barcelona, with nearly 
two thousand men, leaving Gen. Bermudez 
charged to follow up the siege of Cunrana, 
whilst he himself proceeded on rapidly to 
strengthen Gen. Bolivar. The fatter was 
preparing instantly to march on Cavascas, 
by pursuing the route of the sea shore, 
whilst at the same time the division of the 
plains, which we suppose is commanded by 
Gea. Arismendi, Was proceeding by the in- 
terior towards Victoria.” 

The forces of the contending parties 
are stated to be as follows :—The Inde- 
pendents, 12,000 infantry, 6050 cavalry, 
and 19 armed vessels; the Royalists, 
6350, without any distinction Of cavalry, 
and 21 armed vessels, 


WEST INDIES. 

In Christophe’s part of St. Domingo 
there is every appearance of a well-esta- 
blished government. The troops are 
well-dressed, and behave respectfully 
when in presence of their officers; but 
in Petion’s part of the island the army 
mua tagged rabbie-<-'- =" - —— © 

EAST INDIES. ' 

The Marquis of Hastings, having 
ebtained various successes against the 
Nepaulese, has wisely concluded with 
that people the following treaty, which 
“cures all the objects of the war. 

of of Peace between the East India 

ompany and Muhrajuh Bikram Sah, 

wick Nepaul; Dec. 2, 1815. 

# creas war has arisen between the 

‘nourable East India Company and the 
a of Nepaul : and whefeas the parties 
Peer pra disposed to restore the rela- 
to the peace and amity which, previously 
bad on ermence of the late differences, 

il g subsisted between the two states ; 

ONTHLY Maa, No, 297, 
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the following terms of peace have been 
a upon :— 

I. There shall be 
and friendshi 
East India 
Nepaul. 

Art. IT. The Rajah of Nepaul renounces 
all claim to the lands which were the subject 
of discnssion between the twostates before 
the war, and acknowledges the right of the 
Honourable Company to the sovereignty 
of those lands, ‘ 

Art. III. The Rajah of Nepaul hereby 
cedes to the Honourable the East India 
Company, in’ perpetuity, all the under- 
mentioned territories { namely, 

First, ‘The whole of the jowlands between 
the rivers Kali and Rapti. 

Secondly, The whole of the lowlands 
(with the exception of Bootwul Khass) 
lying between the Rapti and the Gunduck. 

Thirdly, ‘The whole of the lowlands be- 
tween the Gunduck and Coosah, in which 
the authority of the British government 
has been introduced, or is in actual course 
of introduction. 

Fourthly, All the lowlands between the 
river Meitchee and the Teestah. 

Fifthly, All the territories within the 
hills eastward of the river Meitchee, in- 
cluding the fort and lands of Nagree, and 
the pass of Nagarcote, leading from Mos 
rung into the hills; together withthe ter- 
ritory lying between that pass and Nagree, 
The aforesaid territory shall be evacuated 
by the Goorkah troops within forty days 
from this date. 

Art. IV. With a view to indemnify the 
chiets and barahdars of the state of Ne- 
paul, whose interests will suffer by the. alie- 
nation of the lands ceded by the foregoing 
aiticle, the British government. agrees to 
settle pensions, to the aggregate amount of 
two lacks of rupees per annum, on such 
chiefs as may be selected by the Rajah of 


perpetual peace 
between tne” Edad rable 
mpany and the Rajah of 


_Nepaul, and in the proportions which the 


Rajah may fix. As soon as the selection is 
made, sunnuds shall be granted under the 
seal and signature of the governor general, 
for the peusions respectively. 

“Art: V. The Rajah of Nepaul renounces 
for himself, his heirs and successors, all 
claim to or connection with the countries 
lying to the west of the river Kali, and en- 
gages never to have any concern with those 
countries or the inhabitants thereof. F 

Ait. VI. The Rajah of Nepaul engages 
never to molest or disturb the Rajah of 
Siccem in the possession of his territories, 
but agrees if any difference shall arise bee . 
tween the state of Nepaul and the Rajah 
of Siccem, or the subjects of either, that 
such differences shall be referred to the 
arbitration of the British government, by 
whose award the Rajat of Nepaul engages 
to abide. 

Art. VII. The ye of Nepaul aereey 
en never to take or retaim in Dis ser- 
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370 
vice any British subject, nor the subject of 
any European or American state, without 
the consent of the British government. — 

Art. VIII. In order to secure and im- 
prove the relations of amity and peace 
hereby established between the two states, 
it is agreed ‘that accredited ministers 
from each shall reside at the court of the 
other. 


Chronology—Incidents in and near London. 






on (May, 
Great alarm lias been Occasioned 
Calcutta by information that the ie 
duke Constantine has entered Persia 
the head of 100,000 Russians, Of the 
ultimate ascendency of Russia in India, 
little doubt can be entertain Bri- 
tish ministry having left Russia Without 
a counterpoise in Europe, 


“ 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, tn anp NEAR LONDOK; 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recent 


CHRONOLOGY or tue MONTH. 

4 ARCH 29.—Upwards of 500 per- 
N sons were summoned by the over- 
seers of St. Clement Danes, for non-pay- 
meut of poor-rates. . 

April 10.—Seven hundred housekeepers 
ef St. Pancras were summoned for non- 
payment of poor-rates. 

11.—News arrived that the Emperor of 
Russia had published an Ukase to facili- 
tate the entry of strangers into Russia. 

14.—The House. of Commons was ad- 
journed, in consequence of the illness of 
the Speaker. 

15.—News arrived that a considerable 
part of Constantinople had been destroyed 
by fire. — 

—— The Chief Baron, Sir Alexander 
Thompson, died; and Mr. Baron Richards 
has been declared his successor. 

— A valuable piece of plate, with 
an appropriate inscription, was presented 
10 Mr. WAITHMAN, at a public dinner, 
for his unremitted exertions in favour of 
parliamentary reform, and of the rights 
and liberties of his fellow-citizens. The 
following is a copy of the just and merited 
inscription :— To 

Rosert WAITHMAN, Esq. 
Whose exertions in the cause of Constitu- 
tional Reform 
Have been ardent and indefatigable: 
Whose eminent Talents and energetic 
Eloquence, 
Have been invariably engaged 

In support of Freedom and resistance to 
Oppression, 

Especially in his persevering and success- 

ful efforts 
Against that odious and degrading impost 
, The Income Tax: 

Whose public conduct for more than 

twenty years, 

Unawed by power, uncorrupted by 

influence, 
And unmoved by calumny, 
Has exhibited a noble example 
Of manly zeal and inflexible patriotism : 
As a tribate of esteem and adnonration, 
THIS PLATE 
Was presented by his grateful Fellow. 
Citizens, 
On the 15th day of April, 1817, 


17.—A society of the junior members 
of Lincoln's Inn, who meet for exercise 
in public debate, applied this day to the 
Geurt et Quarter Session, London, for a 
4 


ly deceased, 
licence under the late Gagging Bills ; and 


the Lord Mayor M. Wood, and Sir John 


.Perring, agreed to sign the same; but 


were virulently opposed by M 
Smith and Sir W. Domville, on the area 


that no political discussions ou 
allowed ; when, to the diiguale of the 
great city, the licence, for want of a ma. 
jority in its favour, was refused!—{t is 
highly creditable to the liberality of mi- 
nisters, that they have since disavowed in 
Parliament the strange mis-construction of 
Smith and Domville. 

18.—The Secret Committee, in a second 
report, describe the intended reduction 
of the army to be 48,000 men in the pre- 


sent year. 


——— Intelligence arrived that a malig. 
nant fever was ravaging the north of Italy 
and Switzerland. 

21.—The Regent held a splendid levee, 
preparatory to the birth-day, which was 
attended by 1200 persons; many of them 
to present petitions from public bodies 
against the policy and measures of his 
government, 

23,—Being St. George’s Day, was ap- 
pointed to be kept with the same forms 
as the birth-day oF the Regent, on accouut 
of its inconvenient season—the 12th of 
August. The Queen proposed to hold a 
splendid drawing-room, and great prepa 
rations were made for it ; but she was takes 
ill early in the morning, and the drawing: 
room and other festivities were im conse 
quence postponed, 

26.—The three per cent, consols were 
this day at 73, having risen 11 per cent. 
within the month. 

—— This month has been remarkable 
for its dryness, there having been not 
‘more than one hour’s rain in 


In consequence of a requisition pre 
sented by numerous inhabitants of the 
a of ren me 4 Wathio 

wes, the high bailiff, “for the purpose 
of ascertaining the most effectual means 
- be pursued for wears 

orough from the pret ju 
of the. Justices of the East ey 
of Brixton, in the county of Surrey, 
re-uniting it as-an integral ward; — 
of the twenty-six di “on of the 
order, government, and correction Lor 
exclusive jurisdiction of the City of 14 
don,” there was lately a most mumeros 


meeting, Jobm Holmes, eog. deputy BEF 
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chair. Mr. Kemmish moved 
ta solutions conformable to the 
requisition, which, after some discussion, 


were carried. 


The amount of Bank notes in circnlation 


goth of December, 1816, of five 
pet and upwards, were 15,244,4201.; 
ank post-bills, 1,139,3401.; Bank notes 
under five pounds, 8,293,390I. ; the aggre- 

te of the whole being 94,569,150. 

A petition from the owners of estates 
and inhabitants of Surrey, Middlesex, 
Kent, and Essex, in favour of a patent 
iron tontine bridge across the Thames 
from St. Mary, Rotherhithe, to the oppo- 
site shore, was, previous to the recess, 
presented to the House of Commons, and 
referred to a committee. 

The amount of the public money issued 
hy the Paymaster of the Forces, for the 
payment of fees and expences of indi- 
viduals, ia respect of peerages and mili- 
tary orders in the year 1816, has been 
19,2061. 

The civic banquets given to the Regent, 
the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prus- 
sia, and Wellington, by the City of Lon- 


don, cast the corporation upwards of | 


24,0001. 
From the official. reports of. the com- 


‘mittee of Drury-lane Theatre, it appears 


that— k 
In the first year the receipts <. & d. 
er. sseee oveee 79,995 14 0 


In the second+--+++eseese* 68,389 3 O 
In the thirds ++++eseseeeee 61,585 8 5 
In the fourth so.+eseeeees 49,586 17 0 
It has therefore been proposed and ac- 
ceded to,*that Drury-lane Theatre shall 
be let on lease, at the close of the present 
season, and 16,000]. per annum, or 801. 
2 night for the 200 playing nights, is said 
to be demanded. 

An Act has passed for building a new 
Parish Church, and a Parochial Chapel, 
in the parish of St. Pancras, 

MARRIED. 

At St. James's Church, Charles, Earl 
of March, eldest son of the Duke of 
Richmond, to Lady Caroline Paget, eldest. 
daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey. 

Chas. Pearson, esq. of St, Helen’s-place, 
to Miss Mary Martha Dutton, of Grace- 
charch-street. 

. W. H. Evett, esq. of the Customs, to 
ss Maria Simmons, of Little Baddow, 
p Utarles Montague Pocock, esq. of St. 
vic to Miss Sopliia Cobbold, gf Ips- 

At Camberwell, Johti Parkes, jnn. esq, 
a arwick, to Miss Maria Frances Rees. 
to ii Henry Fraser, of Green whe ‘e, 
tattey, noel Bishopp,of Gray’s Wood, 

The Rev. W. Jephson, master of the’ 
Jauitarschool, Camber well, to Miss Jane 
vated, of the Terrace, Camberwell. 





on ea ES 
iss | + 
: om ‘ail. ary Perry, of Widding- 

Mr. Benjamin Wells, of Peckham, to 
Miss Cole; of Goodworth Clatford, near 
~~ 

omas Drane, esq. of Bromley, to 
Miss Cecilia Harding, of St. James's-street, 

At St. Mary-le-bone, Askew Hillcoat, 
esq. of Grove-house, Binfield, to Mist. 
Elizabeth Jessamine Crabtree, of Thayer: 
street, Manchester-square, _ 

James Parke, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
barrister, to Miss Cecilia Barlow, of 
Middlethorpe, Yorkshire, 

At Hammersmith, Lieut. Samuel Angus- 
tus Perry, to Miss Caroline Elizabeth 
Johnson. 

Robert Wray, esq. barrister, to Miss 
Fliza Porter, of Clapham. 

At Kensington, Colonel A. Anderson, 
to Miss Elizabeth Bigge, of Brompton« 
row. 

Mr. Edward Day Filmer, of Guildford, 
to Miss Penfold, of Chancton, 

The Rev. Theophilus Abauzit, D.D. te 
Miss Lucy Nicholls, of Kensington. 

At Clerkenwell, Dr. Spark, of Ipswich, 
to Miss Perry, of Northampton-square. 

Mr. Thomas Phillips, of Blackman: 
street, Sonthwark, to Miss Stott, of 
Peckham. 

At Lambeth, Luke Pocock,. esq. of 
Ashmore-house, Kent, to Miss Mary Phil. 
lips, of Clayton-place, Kensington. 

Mr. G. J. de Witte, of George-street, 
Trinity-square, to Miss Sarah Crutchley, 
of Tottenham. 

Colonel Cunyngham,. of Malshanger, 
to Miss Gertrude Henrietta Kimpton, of 


rompton. 

Thomas Leigh, esq. of Mount-street, ta 
Miss Frances Martha Kingsman, danghter 
of the late George K, esq. of the Ex- 
chequer. 


Charles Green, esq. of Upper Gower- 
street, to Miss Anne Crowder, of Clapham. 
T. Lillie, esq. of Drimdac, county of 
Roscommon, to Miss Elizabeth Hunter, 
of Cavendish-square. 
~ Col. James Campbell, of the 94th regt. 
to Lady Dorothea L, Cuffe. - 

Stratford Robinson, esq. of Gray’s Inn- 
place, to Miss Cartwright, of Hunter- 
street. 

Rev. Bred. Fitapatsyes, to Miss Stone, 
of Alsop’s-buildings. 

J. Vaughan, jun. esq. of Camberwell, 
to Miss beth Marychureh. 
‘ me Be | 

In Vernon-place, Bloomsbury -square, 
74, Churles Coombe, M.D. F.R.S. | S.A. 
for many years distinguished as a physician, 
antiquary, and purchaser of rare books. 
His well known collection of editions of 
the Bible was ately urchased by Parlia- 
ment for the British Measeam, where they 


will long record hie taste and indus y™ 
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He was the anthor of several tracts: on 
antiquarian and classical subjects, and 
highly respected for his attainments by 
the public, and for his private virtues by 
an extensive circle of acquaintance. 

At Kennington, Mrs. Sarah Thompson, 
late ef Gutter-lane, Cheapside. 

In Broad-street Buildings, G. Wood, esq. 
_ At Clapham, 67, Robert Hudson, esq. 
formerly captain of the Houghton, in the 
E. I. C.’s service. 

In Upper Wimpole-street, Mrs. Boyce, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. B. 

‘ In Berkeley-square, 75, Mr. John 
Walker. 

At the Hermitage, Woking, Mrs. White, 
widow of Joseph W. esq. late solicitor of 
the Treasury. 

At Barnes-green,89, Mrs. Mary Athawes, 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Clapham, 69, Mrs. Crompton, widow 
of Samuel C, esq. 

In Grosvenor-place, 22, Charles Fox 
Townshend, es. eldest son of Lord John T. 

In the Minories, 65, Benjamin Whitrow, 
esq. of the late firm of Champante and 
Whitrow ; much and justly lamented for 
bis integrity and industry. 

At Kensington, 60, the Rev. William 
Beloe, rector of Allhallows, London Wall, 
and a prebend of St. Paul’s. Mr. Beloe’s 
name will long be respected in English 
literature, from his translation of Herodo- 
tus, his Aulus Gellius, and by his interesting 
volumes of Literary Anecdotes, He was 
many years co-editor, with Mr. Archdeacon 
Nares, of the British Critic, and one of 
the librarians of the British Museum, 
whence he was removed for too much 
liberality towards a knave who stole some 
of the prints in the care of Mr. Beloe, 
Latterly he was engaged in printing Me- 
moirs of his own Life, and we understand 
he read the last proof but a few days 
before his death. He was a native of 
Norwich; and, in his connexion with an 
intolerant party, in church and state, en-. 
joyed considerable celebrity among his 
contemporaries. 

At Newington-green, 90, Mrs. Nuttall, 
widow of Thomas N. esq. of Bolton-le- 
Moor, Lancashire. 

At Old Brompton, Mrs. Ann White, 
deservedly lamented. 

In Norfolk-street, Strand, 65, James 
Edge, esq. 

At Greenwich, 71, Elizabeth, wife of 
Charles Pearson, esq. 

On Stratford-green, 77, William Hill, 
esq. ; much and justly lamented. 

‘At Shacklewell, 74, Mrs, Susannah 
Hurdle. 


In James-street, Mrs, Serle, widow of 
Ambrose S. esq. 


In Hatton-gardén, Honori j 
Alexander Sener, esq. a: Oe ae 


"In Goswell-street-road, 29, Eli i 
ef Mr, Ellis John Troughton!” “° 





At Twickenham, 76, Pe I, 
OT 
top, Camberiana NTA Mi 
——- “ty Lieut-Colonel Fry 
pin, camber lee, Lal 

rer og Place, Careyeteet, 48 Th 


to Pantou-square, 79, Colenel Benim: 
Fish. oe ot Benjunia 


In Tonbridge-place, John 
late of aa mee ae en 
= Fg Hee Hanover-square the 

Rev. Roe King, rector of Wi 
Dorset. ” tchamptee, 

At Brighton, 67, Robert Robinson, sq 
late of Sutton, Surrey, 

In Haydon-square, Mrs, Langford, 

In County-place, Kent-road, Captain 
Lightfoot. 

In Caroline-strect, Bedford-square, 50, 
Richard Harding, esq. late of the 1.1, Co.’s 
service, 

On the South Parade, Bath, 72, the 
Right Hon. Sir Alexander Thompson, kat, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exche. 
quer. He was, in point of years, the 
father of the bench, having sat as one of 
the judges many years longer than any 
one of its present occupants, His repu- 
tation as a judge was high in point of 
legal knowledge, perspicuity, and inte- 
grity ; but he was slow in taking his notes; 
and often very captions towards witnesses 
and officers of the courts in which he 
presided. 

In Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, Edmund 
Pepys, ¢sq. | 

In Macclesfield-street, Soho, 73, Thomas 
Hearne, esq. F.S.A. author of the Anti- 
quities of Great Britain, and many years 
a distinguished and active antiquary. 

At East Peckham, at an advanced age, 
Mr. T. Welfare. 

In Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, Miss 
Amelia Morgan. 

At Camberwellgrete, 40, Mrs. Elica 
beth Deunett. | 

In Union-street, Mile End, 74, 4. 
Clutterbuck Lewis. ; 

At Walthamstow, 72, Thomas Atkins, 
esq. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 
Rey. S. Brown to the vicarage 
Halling. 
Rev. G. Barnes Crerk, B.D. t0 the 
rectory of Grimston St, Botolpb. 
* Rev. J. Witcox, M.A. to the 
of Little Stoneham, eo re 
Rey. E. Norton, M.A. 
tual curacies of Blythborough Wal 
berswick. : 
Rev. Rosert Cuirton, M.A. 
rectory of Matson. Ret. 
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G. Dav, B.A. to the perpetual 
. prowston and Plumpstead 


yo 'w.W. Muttow,M.A. to the vicar- 


kthrop. 
ONT. ELLISON, to the rectory of 


Waltov. 


Rev. Wm. Roninson, to t 
Wishaw. nt ggtierenen one 

The Hon. and Rev. F. P. Bouverie, 
M.A. to the rectory ef Pewsey. 

Rev. Wm. MicneE cL, to the valuable li- 
ving of Liantrissent. 








BIOGRAPHIANA: | 


Or, Memoirs of celebrated Men, recently Dead ; with Additions and Corrections. 
—~=_ 


MARSHAL MASSENA. 

xprew Masskna, Prince of Esling, 

Duke of Rivoli, Marshal of France, 
Grand Cross of theRoya! Order of the Legion 
of Honour, Commander of the Royal and 
Military Order of St. Louis, Grand Crass 
of the Order of St. Stephen of Hungary, of 
st. Hubert, of Fidelity, of Baden, and 
Hesse @Armstadt, born at Nice on the 8th 
of May, 1758, died at Paris in his hotel, 
rue de Bourbon, 4th of April, in the morn- 
ing, after a long and a severe illness. 

‘After having served three years at sea in 
kis youth, he entered the army of France in 
1775, being attached to the Royal Italian 
regiment, in which he had an uncle a 
captain, 

He became, successively, chief of the 2d 
Battalion of the Var, colonel of the ci-de- 
rant regiment of the Sarre, general of 
brigade and division in 1793. Healready, 
in 1794, enjoyed the command of a corps 
of 20,000 men, destined to the expedition 
against Oneille and the siege of Saorgio. 
He commanded there constantly the ad- 
vanced guard of the victorious army of 
Italy, took a principal share in all the great 
affairs of that glorions army and acquired 
from Bonaparte the name of the favourite 
child of Victory. Hostilities having tecom- 
menced in 1799, he conducted, in quality 
of general-in-chief of the army of the Do- 
nake, that memorable campaign of Switzer- 
land which the battle of Zurich rendered 
80 decisive and so glorious; 70,000 pri- 
soners were the fruits of this campaign, 
where he had to contend against two great 
Captains, Prince Charles and Marshal 
Suwarroff. He imniediately afterwards 


assumed the command of the wreck of the ° 


army of Italy, in the campaign of 1805, and 

at its head penctrated into Germany. He 

Was afterwards charged with the conquest 

of the kingdom of Naples ; and subsequently 

‘ent to Poland, whence he returned to 
rance at the peace of ‘Tilsit. 

‘he war made on France called him 
‘gain into Germany in 1809, There, after 
‘veral honeurable combats, he received in 
the plains of Esling near Viewna the title 

rince, afterhaving sustained the shock 
enemy’s right, and saved the French 

anny by his able conduct and invincible 
age. He afterwards acted a brilliant 
part in the ever memorable battle of Wag- 
fat under Napoleon, in which he was 


seen, though sick and suffering, advancing 
at the head of his troops, and animating 
them by his example. He ended his mili- 
tary career by the command of the army of 
Portugal in 1810 and 1811. He here dis. 
played anew the firmness of his character 
m the midst of difficulties of climate, dis. 
tance, and position, with which he was sur- 
rounded, and which he had to surmount. 
He has left behind, inconsolable at his loss, 
a widow, two sons, and a daughter married 
to Lieut. Gen, Count Rielle, his pupil, whe 
was his first aid-de-camp from 1793. 





MR. HORNER. 

At Pisa, of a pulmonary copsomption, 
in the prime of life, Francis Horner, esq. 
M.P. tor St. Mawes, and a man of extra 
ordinary talents and promise. With an ine 
flexible integrity and ardent attachment 
to liberty, Mr. Horner conjoined the vir- 
tues of temperance and discretion, With- 
out the adventitious aids of station, rank, 
or fortune, he had acquired a weight and 
influence in Parliament which few men, 
whose lives have been passed in opposi- 
tion, have been able to obtain; and for this 
consideration he was infinitely less indebt- 
ed to his eloquence and talents, great and 
eminent as they were, than to the opinion 
tiniversally entertained of his public princi- 
ples and private rectitude. His under- 
standing was strong and comprehensive, 
his knowledge extensive and accurate, 
his judgment sound and clear, his conduct 
plain and direct. His eloquence, like his 
character, was grave and forcible, without 
a particle of vanity or presumption, free 
from-rancour and personality, but full of 
deep and .genercus indignation against 
fraud, hypocrisy, and injustice. His four 
hours’ speech on the Bullion Question was 
a masterpiece of political wisdom, and no 
speech ever delivered in Parliament 
could have been listened to with more so- 
lemn attention. He was a warm, zealous, 
and affectionate friend—high-minded and 
disinterested in his conduct—firm and de. 
cided io his opinions—modest and unas- 
suming, thongh reserved and cold, in his 
manners. To his private friends his death 
is a calamity they can never cease to de- 
plore: to the public it is a loss not easily 
to be repaired, and most severely to be 
felt. 

Mr. Horner had been called to the 


Scotch, 
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374 Account of the late Francis Horner, esq: 


Scotch, as well as to the English, Bar; and 
his practice lay chiefly in appeals to the 
Lords, He came into the House of Com- 
mons in 1806, and had been a member of 
three Parliaments. The only official si- 
tuation he ever held was the laborious 
office of Conimissioner for the liquidation 
of the Carnatic Claims, which be resigned 
many years ago, He is known to have 
been one of the projectors, as well as one 
of the ablest writers, in the best critical 
journal ever published, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and his fame in this respect went he- 
fere.him when he removed from the Nor- 
thern to the Sonthern capital, and it served 
as a passport to the highest political cir- 
eles, and to the legislation where he, and 
his critical and equally-able colleague, 
Mr. Brovucuam, seemed to be destined, 
in due time, to have directed the fortunes 
of their country. 

We cannot, however, sum up the cha- 
racter and merits of Mr. Horner better 
than in the lanpuage of the members on 
both sides of the House of Commons, 
when the new writ was moved for St. 
Mawes; and, as a tribute due to the de- 
ceased, we copy the report from the 
MorntnG CHRONICLE :— 

“ Lord Morpeth said, in moving for the 
new writ, he trusted, under the circam- 
stances which had deprived them of the 
late member, Mr. Horner, the House 
would allow him to say a few words. That 
gentleman, whom he could never think of 
without feelings of the highest respect, had 
been unable, for some time past, to dis- 
charge the duties of his profession, from 
the infirm state of his health; and he had 
been induced, under the hope of re-esta- 
blishing it, to try the effect’ of a milder 
¢elimate—but his hopes were vain, and his 
expectations deceived ; he fell a victim to 
the long and fingering disease under which 
he suffered, But, ander the pressure of 
his increasing infirmities, under all his suf- 
ferings and debility, he never lost sight of 
his country, and the vigour of his excellent 
and enlightened understanding was, to the 
last, directed to the consideration of the 
means by which her advantage would be 
best promoted. Of his private conduct 
he would say of him, that in all the duties 
and charities of life he was most exem. 
plary—that as a son and a brother his 
conduct was most amiable and exemplary. 
He was well aware that their losses could 
not properly come under the consideration 
of the House—but when these qualities 
were incorporated with a public character, 
they became a species of public property, 
and contributed to the stock of publie vir- 
tue, and deserved a public commemoration, 
He might appeal confidently to that pro- 
fession of which he was a rising ornament 
—he might appeal confidently to that 
House, who formerly admired, and now 
regretted him, Perhaps he might be al. 


(May } 
lowed to say, that he had raised : 
of his fair fame on the ors the ee 


foutidation of truth and honour on 

oe of conscicntious pritieples 
had inflexibly adhered throu bis life 
to the great maxims of justice; and he hag 
employed that chaste and sim Aut elo. 
quent and impressive, style eloquence 
which he possessed,—a style Which rejectea 


every thing like unnecessa Orpameat 
but which was eminently fitted for argy. 


inent and elucidation, in se those 
maxims and principles, vith ta 
the particular political opinions, the gen. 
tlemen of the opposite side of the Hong 
would allow that his conduct in the Hone 
was always direct, and characterised 
the utmost fairness and candour [loud 
cheering on the ministerial side] ; that in ex. 
pressing his sentiments and opinions, what. 
ever firmness and vigour he might display, 
he never gave way to feelings of rencoar 
or ondne animosity, In times when the 
structure of our Constitution was rigo. 
rously examined into—by some for the 
purpose of exposing its defects, and by 
others for the sake of displaying its merits, 
it was some satisfaction to reflect, that a 
man, who had not the advantage of here- 
ditary rank or fortune, was enabled, by 
his own industry, and the successful cul. 
tivation of his own great talents, to 
occupy that station in society, which 
had given lim an Opp ety eet 
his talents to such advantage, and whi 
now made him the subject of a nation’s 
regret, [The noble lord sat down amidst 
loud cheerings from both sides of the 
House.] ; 

“ Mr. Canning said, the person whose 
loss the noble lord had commemorated, 
was of so superior a character, and was % 
much respected in the House, that he be. 
lieved no individual had ever before in the 
House so conciliated an unanimons feeling 
of regard from all parties. The gennine- 
ness of his warmth, when he was warm, 
and the modesty with which he bore all 
his faculties, and nara a lustre on 
those qualities, while they en 
to his friends, acquired for him the respect 
-of the House in general. , 

“* Mr. Manners Sager said, it was Im- 

ossible any one who had not an 
nity of Enawilig him could appreciate the 
endearing qualities of his private Yea 
or the irreparable chasm which his 
had produced in the society ‘ 
adorned, 

“ Mr. Wynn said, his i t honourable 
friend (Mr. M, Sutton) had dwelt o8 
endearing and amiable qualities ot itt 
mented member ; but these qualities vad 
not confined to private life—he of mat- 


deed, a rare instance of amenity 


ners and gentlemanly feelings, wm . 
been the charm of Fibre ciety aol 
into public life. During’ the 








coafiic’ 


pen ee La OD 











at] characterized the time d 
i aracterized the time du- 
cic We gentleman had a seat 
- tbem, more than any man whom 
he contd recollect, Mr. Horner was dis- 
mgaised by the gentiemanliness of his 
nahh No eagerness of debate, no 
aor of feelings (warm as his feelings 
om in the interests of humanity and jus- 
tice), ever hurried him imto indiscretion, 
of which he might afterwards repent, 
«Sip Samuel Romilly said, of alt his 
lored friend’s qualities, the most 
striking and the most valuable’ was the 
independence of his character and con- 
duct, During the last twelve months 
the country had to regret the loss of 
some of its most distinguished ornaments ; 
but in this last loss there was some- 
thing peculiar. The other great men to 
whom he had alluded had been taken from 
them when they had attained the fullness 
and maturity of their talents; but there 
was no oue who could have observed the 


Northumberland and Durham, &c: 
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parliamentary career of the member whom.” 
they now jamented, without remaking 
how his talents had improved, and his fa- 
culties had developed—that, session after 
session, his eloquence became more im- 
pressive, and his comprehensive mind ex- 
hibited new resources, which warranted 
the expectation, that, if le had lived, he 
would have displayed powers even exceeds 
ing these ~vhich the House now regretted. 
It would be injurious, however, to his mie 
mory to separate the talents he possessed 
from the subjects on which they were em- 
ployed. The merits of. yor aa were 

wt transient compared with the great 
ends to which he employed it—to the re- 
lief of distress, the enfranchisement of 
slaves, the diffusion of knowledze, and the 
advancement of the true interesis of lis 
country and of mankind. 

“Mr. Efiot, Mr. C. Grant, jun. and Lord 
Lascelles, added their high opinion in si- 
milar language.” 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, | 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


~~ 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

fin Endeavour, Stephenson, in steer- 

ing for Whitby harbour, struck against 
the end of the west pier, and soon went to 
pieces, and all on board perished. Besides 
the crew, there was on board Mrs. Frank, 
of Whitby, 

The boiler belonging to a corn steam 
mill,in Sandgate, lately burst with a dread- 
ful explosion, by which several persons 
were wounded and scalded. 

Married.| Mr. Robert Clark, to Miss 
Jane Harrison; Mr. James Rutherford, 
to Miss Barbara Wakenshaw ; all of New- 
castle.—Mr. John Briggs, of Newcastle, 
to Miss Rebecca Robson, of Benwell.— 
Mr, James Morgan, to Miss Mary: Horn ; 
Mr. John Cowans, to Miss E. Bowron; 
all of Durham.—Mr. William Buddle, to 
Miss Moor, both of .Sunderland.—Mr. 


, Cooke, of Sunderland, to Miss Emilia 


Camidge,of Bishopauckland.— Mr. Beauti- 
man, to Miss Bell,-of North Shields.— 
Mr. Joseph Maclane, of Darlington, to 
Miss Wilsou.—Mr, Thomas Middlemas, to 
Hiss Susan Archbold.—Mr. William Ni- 
n, to Miss Jane Dryden: all of 
Me eeath.—Mr. William ‘Trotter, to 


e of Houghton-le-Spring, to Miss Stvat- 

Mig of Ryhope.—Mr, Richard Owen, to 

Me Murray, of Chester-le-Street. 
» French, of Newbiggin, to Miss 
, Of West Sleekburn. 


"1 ) At Newcastle, in Forth-lane, 
’ 


c Fe W. Burnap.—56, Mrs. Eleanor 
ert, Alexander Adams, esq. justly 
‘ ted—Iu Highfriar-street, 85, Mr. 


liu. 60; Mr. Edward Wear.— 


8. Redpath, both of Spittal.—Mr. | 


49, John Carr, esq. late high sheriff of the 
county, chairman of the Pitt Club, and an 
active magistrate. , 

At Gateshead, 28, Mr, Henry Train.— 
29, Mr. John Newton. 

At Durham, 81, Mrs. Ann Clifton.—At 
an advanced age, Mr. John Chariton.—3!, 
Mr. E. Whitehead.— 44@ Mrs, M. Mattam. 

At North Shields, 37, Mrs. Mary Man- 
ners.—30, Mrs. Isabella Brown.—Suddeuw- 
ly; 42, Mr. Thomas Bowman.—Mrs. Ni- . 
cholson, greatly respected.—55, Mr. Geo, 
Spence.—23, Mr. Richard Graham. 

At South Shields, 72, Mr. William Ball, 
suddenly.—67, Mr. Charles Cockerill, 

At Barnardcastie, Miss Prattman. 

At Sunderiand, Mrs. Thompson,—Mrs, 


'T. Croft, suddenly. 


At Tweedmonth, 85, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Coulson.—Suddenly, Mrs, E. Davidsen. 

At Alnwick, 53, Mr, William Wallace. 
—Miss Mary Teasdale. 

At Tynemouth, 61, Mr, Francis Parker. 
At Stockton, 63, Mr. Richard Hagbes. 
At Hexham, 41, Mr. Join Armstrong. 
At Newbiggiu, 74, Mr. George Watson, 

—At Wickham, 68, Mr. Edward Grey.— 


At Houghley, Mr. Joseph Benson, 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Mr. Curwen, the member for Carlisle, 
has in progress a gas-light for the harbour 
of Workington, which will be distinzuish- 
able so far sonthward as St. Bee’s Head. 

In consequence of the heavy stock of 
cotton goods on hand, the manufacturers 
of Carlisle have lowered the p:ice of weav~ 
ing is, per cwt, 

"This cael has the merit of the dis 
cevery of Gas Lights, and it msn > a. 
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Mr. Spepprne of Whitehaven, the agent 
of Sir James Lowther, who was killed by 
the fulminating damp, in 1755. Mr. S. 
etfered to supply the trustees of the har- 
beur of Whitehaven with whatever gas 
they wavted to light the town if they 
would be at the expence of conducting it 
through the streets. This gas was accord- 
ingly conducted by pipes from the pits to 
the open air, where the flame was con- 
stantly seen burning, 

Married.} Mr. Joseph Pears, to Mrs. 
S. Richardson; Mr. Robert Cowen, to Miss 
Mary Edgar; Mr. Thomas Wheeler, to 
Miss Ann Phillips: all of Carlisle.—John 
Bowstead, esq. of Carlisle, to Miss Sarah 
Simpson, of Chelsea.— Mr. Cuthbert Law, 
to Miss Isabella Simpson.— Mr. Joseph 
Corry, to Miss Mary Langhorn.—Mr, John 
Robinson, to Miss Dorothy Brown: all of 
Penrith.—Mr. Graham, of Maryport, to 
Miss Ruth Nelson, of Port Annan.— 
Charles Ray, esq. to Miss Smith, both of 
Wigton.—Mr. Stephenson, to Miss David- 
son, both of Boothby.—At Wigton, Mr. 
Jonathan Harris, to Miss Mary Scott. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 50, Mr. Benjamin 
Johnston.—47, Mr. Edward Ward.—65, 
Mr. William Sharp.—29, Mr. William 
Hind.—45, Mr. William Hunt.—23, Mr. 
Henry Birkitt.—In Abbey-street, 26, Miss 
J. Smith. 

At Penrith, 24, Miss Elizabeth Knowles. 
—24, Mr. Henry Fayel.—65, Mr. Thomas 
Mayson.—74, Mrs. Featherstonhaugh, wi- 
dow of T. F. esq.— 68, Mrs. Isabella Beat- 
tie.—45, Mrs. Elizabeth Hodgson. 

At Wigton, 68, Mrs. Grace Chambers. 

At Caldewbridge, Mrs. Rentledge.—At 
Stanwix, 75, William Woolmer, esq. 

YORKSHIRE, 

The county meeting, the particulars of 
which we promised in our last, has been 
abandoned :—a late Leeds Mercury attri- 
butes it “ to vacillation and timidity.” 
“The Whigs,” it adds, “ were not beaten 
by the Tories—they have beaten them. 
selves. They had not the requisite con- 
fidence in the zeal and discretion of the 
people ; and of course, therefore, the peo- 
ple will in future want confidence in 
them.” It deserves however to be remem- 
bered, that Godfrey Higgins, esq. of Skel- 
Jour Grange ; Sir Geo. Caley, of Bromp- 
ton; W. Fawkes, esq. of Farnley ; Colonel 
Cooke, of Wheatley ; B. Heywood, esq, of 
Stanley; F. Maude, esq. of Wakefield ; G, 
Tasbrough, esq. of Burgwallis; Rookes 
Crompton, esq. of Esholt; Daniel Sykes, 
esq. of Raywell; F. J. Foljambe, esq. ; B. 
Dealtry, esq. of Loftus; and Thomas 
Wybergh, esq. of Linton-Spring, acted 
with houour, consistency, and patriotism, 
en this important occasion. 

During the late criminal trials at the as- 


sizes, Mr. Justice Bayley, who presided : 


at the Crown end, passed sentence at the 
close of each day, and sometimes at ‘the 


Yorkshire. 


| [May | 
close of each trial. The followingisag. 
abstract of the result :—the WHNg is a she 


tained eighty-one prisone “4 
THREE OF WHOM HAVE Bu 


CAPITALLY CONV] . 
RECEIVED SENTENCE Of Deane 
three to be transported for life; five tg be 
transported for fourteen years ; two to be 
transported for seven years; ‘hte to be 
imprisoned for different periods, 

The judge reprieved all the Prisoner 
under sentence of death except Patrick 
Doring, for a rapé ; William Varley, Bep. 
jamin Mickletwaite, and Benjamin Can. 
side, for burglary. 

The alarm in Manchester and the Wes 
Riding, has beer solely confined to thy 
alurm created by the proclamation put forth 
by the magistracy and police, Of the 
nature of the information on which they 
“‘ placed the fullest reliance,” wé are as 
yet wholly ignorant ; and, as the reality of 
the existence of this traitorous 
rests upon that point, the matter mast 
remain in considerable difficulty till the 
veil of secrecy is withdrawn. Persons 
calling themselves deputies, were, it is said, 
engaged in the plot; but who these depo- 
ties are—by whom appointed—or for what 
purpose, we do not learn, Nor does it 
appear, indeed, from the police procle 
mation, that any others but those calling 
themselves deputies, were engaged in the 
plot. What was the number of deputies 
we cannot conjecture, but eleven, we find, 
were apprehended, and that probably was 
the whole body. 

A dreadful engagement lately took 
place near Whitby; betwixt a revene 
cutter, and a smuggling vessel.—Both ves- 
sels ran ashore, four of the cutter’s men 
and several of the smugglers were killed. 

The Leeds Mercury lately contained the 
following advertisement :—“ To plot-mon- 
gers. Wanted at Leeds, or in any of the 
manufacturing towns, of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, a plot, either of the real or 
the‘humbug kind. Apply instantly at the 
Treasury Journal Printing Offices. 

John Blackwell has been convicted of 
rioting, at Sheffield, on the 3rd of Decent 
ber last, in a riotous and tumultuous a 
semblage who paraded the streets will 
loaves dipped in blood. 

The Rev. C. Wyvili has returned to his 
tenants 20 per cent. on their respective 
rentals. ' ar 

A lady ‘in Hull, lately, whilst at break- 
fast, set fire to her clothes, and she 
instantly in a blaze; but, with a of 
presence of mind, she availed the 
our plan,—she laid herself down upo® th 
hearth-rag and extinguished the fire an 
ease, Had she run to the door for ass#* 
ance, she must have been burnt [0 if bet 
as the fire had destroyed one side 
dress, and had even scorched her €y 
lashes before she lay down. AP 
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Act has passed for making a road 
oat Dewsbury to Leeds, in the West 


Miokct has passed for building a church, 
or chapel-of-ease, in Huddersfield. = 

An Act has passed for supplying with 
water the town of Keighley. { 

A great number of persons shipped 
themselves lately at Hull, for America, 

rincipally consisting of farmers and la- 

users, One of these farmers being re- 
onstrated with upon leaving his native 
country, replied, that he could get no land or 
employment here ; that he had now a little 

operty left, but if he continued in Eng. 
ond much longer lie should not have the 
means of seeking employment elsewhere. 

The aqua-fortis manufactory \of Mr. 
Mawson, at Burmantofts, in Leeds, lately 
was destroyed by fire. 

John Greenwood and, Michdel Pickles 
were lately executed at York, for the mur- 
der of Samuel Sutcliffe, of Heptonstall. 

Married.] Mr. John Harrison, to Miss 
Rowntree, of York.— Mr. Goodwill, to 
Miss Oliver; Mr. William Terry, to Miss 
Elizabeth Jane Dugget: all of Hull.—Mr., 
John Collinson, of Hull, to Miss Mary 
Steele, of Jamaica.—Mr. A. N. Somerscall, 
merchant, of Hull, to Miss Eleanor Wat- 
son, of Cottingham.—Mr. William White- 
ley, to Miss Ann Thornton.—Mr. Henry 
Vipont, to Miss Rachel Atkinson.—Mr. 
Wollaston, to Miss Charlotte Fawcett: all 
of Leeds.—Mr. George Thackrey, mer- 
chant, of Leeds, to Miss Elizabeth Med- 
ley Author, of Liverpool.—Mr. James 
Taylor, of Halifax, to Miss Ann Exley, of 
Southowram.—John Moore, esq. of Don- 
caster, to Miss Frances Allen, of York, 
—Mr, William Kaye, to Miss Christiana 
Hough, both of Huddersfield.—Mr. John 
Appleby, to Miss Sarah Cliff, both of Farn- 
ley.—Mr. John Westendale, jun. of Ow- 
thorn, to Miss Ann Osmond, of Withersea. 
—Mr. William Escreet, of Ferriby, to Miss 
Ann Hewards, of Walkington.—Mr. Daw- 
son, of Holbeck, to Miss Harrison, of 
Halton.—The Rev. John Hextall, of Sow- 
erby, to Miss Mary Knight, of Soyland. 

Died.] At Hull, after_an illness of 
twelve years, 61, Mr. Robert Davison. 
~In Albion-street, Miss Sarah Woolf.— 

English-street, 63, Mrs. Greenshaw.— 
51, Mr. James Waters, justly respected.— 
76, Mrs. S. Lowton, deservedly regretted. 
ben Mr. Robert Ash.—25, Miss Eliza- 

Alexander.—79, Mr, William Was- 


j At Leeds, 32, Mr. J. Gowerley.—Mr. 
W Taylor.—70, Mrs. M. Towlard.— Miss 

t, deservedly lamented.—49, Mrs. 
F. Sumpster, 


At Halifax Mrs, Mine a 
ham Mellin” rs. Rashforth.—Mr, Abra 
_AtWakefield, 23, Mias Abigail Webster. 
B °, Mrs, Holdsworth.—30, Mrs. Ann 
faumont, 
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At Beverley, 54, Mr. Eyre. 

At Scarborough, Lady Brooke, of 
Beverley. , 

At Tadcaster, Mr. Thomas Archbell, 
deservedly lamented. 

At Whitby, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Broadrick, esq. highly respected, 

At Huddersfield, 64, Mrs. Hannah 
Dawson. 

At Bolton Castle, at an advanced R 
Edward Tenant, esq.—At Killingbeck-hall, 
80, William Walker, esq.—At Pockling- 
ton, Mr. John Scarfe.—At Hopton, 71, 
Mrs, Hudswill. 

LANCASHIRE. 

At the assizes no less than Forty-six 
UNFORTUNATE HUMAN BEINGS RECEIVED 
JUDGMENT OF DEATH, making, with those 
in a similar situation at York, the fright- 
ful number of s&VENTY-NINE capital 
convicts ; and reminding us of the famous 
bloody assizes, or of the revolutionary tri- 
bunals of France. Of course no blame 
attaches either to judge, jury, or pro- 
secutors ; but the laws imposing capital 
punishments call for revision, and the dis- 
tressed population ought to be carried 
back to the independent employments of 
agriculture, Nine were executed! 

An extraordinary, and, as we conceive, 
an extra-judicial proceeding, lately took 
place before certain magistrates of the 
close corporation of Liverpool, when Mr, 
JouN W RIGHT, a popular Unitarian preach. 
er, was charged with meeting his hearers 
in an unlicensed place,-and also with blas- 
phemy against the Trinity, the doctrme of 
atonement, &c. In truth, in contradic. 
tion to the provisions and securities of the 
late liberal statute, Mr. W. was held in 
custody, and compelled to find bail for 
the alleged blasphemy. We have not 
room for the dialogue which has appeared 
in the newspapers, between Mr. Wright 
and the local authorities on this occasion ; 
bat it will form a counterpart of the 
famous discussion between Penn and the 
recorder of London. All England looks 
anxiously to the further proceedings of Mr. 
Wright, as the defence of religious tolera- 
tion seems to be in his hands. - 
~ The nine persous committed to Lancas- 
ter Castle from Manchester, charged, une 
der av ancient statute, with conspiring to 
present a seditious libel to the Prince 
Regent, in the form of a petition, have 
none of them been brought to trial at the 
assizes. The indictment bas been removed 
into the Court of King’s Bench. These are 
the persons engaged in what is called * the 
blanket plot.” : 

Since the account in our last Magazine 
of the Meetings of the distressed unem- 
ployed manufacturers at Manchester, 
much has been said in the corrupt minis- 
terial papers of the existence of a conspi- 
racy to overturn the present administra- 
tion of government; Wat, notwithstanding 
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a diligent search, we have not been able to 
discover that any such conspiracy has had 
existence. There have been so many re- 
ports and falsehoods in circulation, that to 
embody them would but be giving to a 
mere political phantom the shadow of 
existence, which is now to be found only 
in the brain of some disordered and per- 
haps willingly prejudiced imagination ; yet 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE arrests 
took place in the first instance. 

An Act was passed for establishing a 
new church, called the church of St. Mark, 
Liverpool. ' ae 

A fire lately broke out in the spinning 
factory at Knot Mill, near Manchester, 
belonging to Mr. Brown; and in the short 
space of an hour the whole was destroyed. 

At a late meeting held at Liverpool, it 
was resolved to apply to government for 
the loan of £100,000, to give employment 
to the distressed workmen : the deputation 
returned, however, without then obtaining 
their object : but ministers now propose to 
lend one million and a half to the whole 
country. 

Married.] Mr. John Reddish, to Miss 
Elizabeth Gallimore.—Mr. James White- 
head, to Miss Ruth Hackings.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Oldham, to Miss Jane Rethwell: all 
of Manchester.—Mr. Thomas Collier, of 
Manchester, to Miss Rose, of Strangways. 
—Mr. John Spencer, jun. of Manchester, 
to Miss Ann Squire, of Rotherham.—Mr. 
William Lucas, to Miss Mary Berkinshaw, 
of Manchester.—Mr. James Lord, to Mrs, 
Agnes Hodson.—Mr. F. Theckstone, to 
Miss Good, of Nile-street.— Mr. J. H, 
Hargreaves, to Miss E. Lydiate : all of Li- 
verpool._-Thomas Mason, of Liverpool, 
to Hester Bradley, of Bristol, both of the 
Society of Friends.—John Cross, esq. of 
Denton’s Green, to Miss Eleanor Ryland, 
of St. Helen's. 

Died.} At Manchester, 23, Mrs, Mary 
Allen.—in Mosley, Mrs. O. Hulme.—go, 
Mrs. Sykes. 

At Lancaster, Mr. R. Tyrer, 

At Liverpool, in Byrom-street, Mrs. J. 
Case.— 84, Mrs, Woodward.—In Hope- 
street, 33, Mrs. Mary Ann Lyon.—In Nor- 
ton-street, 75, Mr. William Pulford, for- 
merly sub-master in the public grammar- 
school, Chester,—a task which he assidu- 
ously and faithfully discharged. 

At Preston, 66, Penelope, wife of John 
Grimshaw, esq. an alderman of that bo- 
rough. 

At Heywood-hall, Mrs. Bridge, justly 
esteemed. — At Stayley-bridge, 64, Mr. 
John Buckley. 

At Hulme, Mr. Joseph Scollick, 

CHESHIRE. 

A late Chester paper contradicts the 
faisehood, that a number of pike-heads, and 
sticks containing dagger-shaped pieces of 
iron, having been found among the poor 
people of Manchester, &c. 


[May 2, 
Married.) Mr. J. Williamson, of @ 
to Miss Amelia Mander, of W, wr Chester, 
ton.—Joln Edwards, esq, of on 
house, to Miss Catherine Esther Dale, 
Park-house, Chester.— At Chester 4 
Robert Greenham, jun. of Liverpool, ’ 
Miss Mary Ann Godwin, of Upton, 
Wright, of Knutsford, to Miss Fauna, 
rats we Ollerton.—Mr. John Downey, 
0 erley, to Miss Sa 
Misnchaster rah Fam, « 

Died.| At Chester, Mr. Hulse.— 

J. Brereton. ‘ #2, Mi 

At Nantwich, Mr. Huributt. 

At Edge, Harriet, daughter of Thoma 
Crewe Dod, esq.—At Marple, Willian 
Chatterton, esq,—At Colton-hal, R, Bras. 
sie, esq. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

At ameeting of the promoters of the 
projected Runcorn Bridge, Sir R. Brooke, 
bart. in the chair, the plan of Mr, Telford 
was adopted,—that of a bridge of suspen. 
sion of 1000 feet span, with two side ones 
of the same construction, each 500 feet 
wide, forming, in the whole, a range of 
iron 2000 feet long; the expence of 
which, with the road, it is estimated will 
cost 100,0001. 

The housekeeper of Mr. Middleton, of 
Leam, was lately poisoned by drinking e 

uantity of laurel water, not knowing its 
atal effects. 

An Act has passed for making a rail-way 
or tram-road from Peak-forest to Beard, 
and from Peak-forest to Woodlands. 

Maurried.| At Mickleover, Belton Peel, 
esq. to Elizabeth Isabella: and Samuel 
Wildman Yates, esq. to Charlotte Ann, 
daughters of the late John Peel, esq, of 
Pastures’ House.—'The Rev. John Dewe, 
of Porwich, to Miss Mary Simpson, of 
Derby.—Mr. Samuel Poster, to Mis 
Hannah Hollingsworth, both ef Breedsal. 

Died.] At Derby, in the Union-build- 
ings, 92, Mr. William Hall.—73, Mrs, Ko 
hertshaw. ‘ 

At Chesterfield, Mr. Robinson. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. ; 

A typhus fever is committing ravages'# 
some parts of this county, particularly at 
Clumbor. 

Daniel Diggle, a Luddite, was execs 
lately at Nottingham, for 
George Kerry. , 

Married.} TMr. John Elner, to Mis 
H. Goodall, both of Parliament Mrs 
—Mr. Wood, of Mount-street, to Not. 
Whittle, of Greyhound-street=all of 
tingham.—Mr. Robinson, of Notungh—® 
to Miss Mary Beastall, of Plumtall.— sis 
D. Anderson, of Nottingham, © of 
Wheatley, of Bramcote.—Mr. supe ‘ 
Nottingham, to Miss Ann Neep, 
stone—Mr, John Butler, of 


. —At 
Lodge, to Miss Wilson, of ae a 


R, Weave © 


Mansfield 


Mansfield, Mr. Anthony 
Mary Notou.—The Reve 
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eed Miss Lo f Bristol.—Mr 
jd, to Miss Long, of Bristol.—Mr, 
Meteaith of Dale Abbey, to Miss Sarah 
Wood, of Ock brook-park-hall. 
Died.) At Nottingham, in Goosegate, at 
an advanced age, Charles Hill, esq.— Mr, 
George Mills—In Parliament-street, 73, 


servedly esteemed, ; 
— a 32, Mr. John Daws.—55, 


Mr. John Kendall. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Marvied.] Mr. Johu Elsam, of Boston, 
to Miss Halgath, of Bennington.—Mr. 
John Parkinson, of Louth, to Miss F, Ad- 
jard, of Brackenborough-house. — Mr. 
Phillipson, to Miss Hannah Green, both of 


Grimsby. : 
Died.) At Gainsborough, 57, Mrs, 
Thompson. 
At Boston, 86, Mr. Flint. | 
At Brigg, in the poor-house, Mrs. Janetta 
Norwich ; she experienced great varieties 
of fortune ; in the early part of the present 
reign she was presented at court. 
At Stamford Baron, 40, Mr, Pearson. 
At Whaplode, 62, Mr. Thomas Nicholls, 
AtWillerby, Eliza Brown, an interesting 
child, near seven years of age: she re- 
ceived a severe bite on the face from a 
dog, on the gist of February. On the 
Tuesday and Wednesday following she 
took a medicine at Brocklesby supposed 
to be efficacious against the bites of mad 
dogs. Qn Friday, March 28th, she first 
exhibited symptoms of indisposition ; and 
appeared very dull, On the following 
morning, she was observed to sob fre- 
wently in quick succession, and to have 
ting paims, at intervals, in different 
parts, which increased during the day. 
On the Saturday night, which she passed 
without sleep, all the symptoms © were 
much worse; she had more acute pains, 
sudden startings, great terror, rapid sobs, 
and violent screams. In this manner she 
passed the whole of Sunday, with a violent 
strangury, in addition to her other suf- 
, and at eight o'clock that evening 
Professional assistance. was first obtained. 
She was bled on Sunday at midaight, and 
mercury rubbed in by almost incessant 
friction: she had no rest during the night; 
paroxysms were not less frequent, but 
not so severe; the horror at seeing liquids 
eels ebated, and her power of swal- 
Neue them evidently improved. On 
vonday at noon she had a strong conval- 
Son, attended with sickness, from which she 
Par and went on muchas she had 
=p for the last two days, till five o’clock, 
which time the convulsions and sickness 
retumed, with which she straggled for two 
bours, and then expired. 
be LEICESTER AND RUTLAND.. 


ties Unfortunate men, six termed Lud-- 


Were lately executed at Leicester; 
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the six for destroying frames at Messrs, 
Heathcote and Boden’s manufactory, at 
Loughborough, and committing other out- 
rages; and the seventh for setting fire to 
ricks, One of them, named Amos, ad- 
dressed the populace, and said, “ You now 
see six young men going to suffer for a 
crime they are not guilty of, (alluding, it 
is presumed, to the firing at the watchman 
of the premises, ) for the informer, who com- 
mitted that crime, will soon be at large.” 

Messrs. Heathcote and Bowden have ob- 
tained a verdict for 10,0001. subject to the 
award of a referee, from the Hundred of 
West Groscote, for the injury done to their 
premises, 
_ Belvoir Castle is likely soon to exceed 
its former magnitude and splendour. ‘The 
foundations of a very large tower, to be 
erected on the scite of that part of the 
building destroyed by the late fire, were 
begun on the 17th of March, 

Married.] Mr. W. Shenton, of Leicester, 
to Miss Gee, ot Wigston Magnoa,—Mr. 
Higgins Shaw, of Leicester, to Miss Davis, 
of Nottingham.—Mr. James Peale, of 
Leicester, to Miss Rebecca Clarke, of Lid- 
dington.—Thomas Peach, esq. M.D. to 
Miss Thorpe, both of Loughborough.— 
James Bond, esq. of Market Bosworth, to 
Miss Sophia Ash, of Burton-upon-Trent. 

Died.| At Leicester, in the High Crosse 
street, 73, Mrs. Maud Sheppard.—Mzs, 
Mary Stuart Gamble, justly lamented, 

. At Loughborough, 29, Mrs, E. Lander, 

At Uppingham, 77, Mrs. Bullock. 

_ At Langten, the Rev. Mr. Hanbury,— 
At Kegworth, Mr. Stevenson. — At 
Mantor, 87, Mrs. Lowther—At Lod- 
dington, 22, Miss Reeves. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A Petition, praying for reform, by the 
adoption of triennial Parhaments, elected 
by ballot, annually sending back a third; 
the granting of the right of suffrage to all 
direct payers of taxes; the disfranchise- 
ment of decayed boroughs; the increase of 
county members; the further reduction of 
the army ; the exclusion of placemen and 
pensioners from a seat in the House; the 
revision of the Poor Laws; and the re- 
peal of the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, has been presented to Parlia- 
ment, most respectably signed, from the 
parish of Alton, and the townships of. 
Farley, Colton, Whiston, and Caldon, 

The papers state that the County-of- 
Stafford fund for the poor is exhausted. 

_ Five thousand persons in and near Wol- 
verhampton lately prayed Parliament 
either to relieve them, or furnish them with 
means to leave the country. 

Married. ] J. a me to Miss 

ary Felton, olverhampton, 
aed) At Stafford, $7, Miss Ellen. 
Fieldhouse. —65, Mrs, T. Wynne.—53y 
Mr. James ‘ _ 

At Hixon, 78, Mr. Robert Winfield, _ 

9C2 WARWICKSHIRE, 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

We understand that at Birmingham the 
poor-rates have become so heavy and op- 
pressive, that it is found impossible any 
Jonger to collect sufficient for the exigen- 
cies of the poor.— Leeds Mercury. 

Married.) Mr. 'T. Smith, to Mrs. Mary 
Spicer.—Mr. John Barnington, to Mrs, C, 
Smallwood, of Bristol-street—Mr. Charles 
Moore, to Miss Harriett Habborne: all of 
Birmingham.—Mr.: English, of Birming- 
ham, to Miss Sarah Livett, of Trowbridge. 
—Mr. William Felton, of Birmingham, to 
Miss C. Brownell, of Bordraley.—J. Shep- 
herd, esq. of Brienley-hill, to Miss Sarah 
Seagar, of Kingswinford, 

Died.] At Birmingham, Mr. Thomas 
Swinson.—-Mr. Thomas Sharp.—In Ca- 
roline-street, Mr. John Shaw.—In Cherry- 
street, Mr. Jones, deservedly regretted. 
—In King Edward’s Place, 41, Mrs, Betty 
Walton. —In Pritchett-street, 69, Jolin 
Pritchett, esq., justly respected. 

At Leamington, William Knox, esq. late 
of Carlton-hall. 

At Moor Green, Mrs. Russell, wife of 
Thomas R. esq. deservedly regretted.— 
At Newbold Pacey, Sarah, wife of Wil- 
liam Little, esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

There is, at this time, (states a late pro- 
vincial paper,) a farm of upwards of six 
hundred acres, in the neighbourhood of 
Shiffnall, abandoned and untenanted by 
the proprietor, on account of the excessive 
charge of the poor-rates. No person has 
yet been found who will take it, subject to 
the payment of the poor-rates alone. 

Married.] William Bale, esq. to Miss 
Pritchett, of Ludlow.—Mr. Steven Colley, 
to Miss Mary Williams, both of Much 
Wenlock.—Mr. Samuel Sutton, of the 
Dayhouse, to Miss Harrison, of Nobold. 
Mr. Rose, of Cheswardine, to Miss 
Blackmore, of Edgmond. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, Mr. Purslow.— 
In St. Mary’s-street, 82, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Hervey.—On College-hill, 77, Mr. Eleanor 
Oliver.— 86, Miss Sarah Newling. 

At Oswestry, in Union-place, Mrs. Dale. 

At Newport, 20, Miss Sophia Stanley. 

At Coalbrookdale, Mrs. Hornblower, 

At Wood Bridge, Coalport, 79, Mr. 
Francis Benbow.—At Withington, Mr. 
Joseph Walmsley.—At Hadley, 25, Mr. 
William Cliff. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Mr. Lyttleton, previous to the recess,’ 

presented a petition from the needle- 


makers of this county, complaining of the’ 


use of machinery. 
Married.) T. Hallen, esq. of Kidder. 
minster, to Miss Anne Lucy Bigg, of Ed- 
monton.—Mr. W. Tempest Best, of Nash- 
house, Kempsey, to Miss Jane Lewis, of 
wae mas 
ied.) At Worcester, at an adva 
Bge, Thomas Evernsey, esq. om 
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At Stourbridge, 79, Mrs, : 
Tiberton, F. P. Brooke, esq.—At it 
wich, 54, Mr. William Ricketts, Drs. 

Pike 2) ee 

larried.] Mr. Coates, of Presteig 
Miss Emma Nicholas, of Leomee'® 
Mr. Pugh, of Eardisley, to Miss Elizabeth 
West, 1 Cheltenham, ' 

Died.| At Gatton Cou i 
widow of J. Woodhouse, estas 
years one of the Directors of the Ban 
India Company. it 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

An Act has passed for building « bew 
gaol in the city of Bristol, and for other 
purposes. 

An Act has passed for taking d 
parish-church by Clifton, uiilegaten 
one, and providing an additional. ce. 
metery. 

An Act has passed for the more 
and easy recovery of small debts, in the 
city of Bristol and the liberties thereof, 

Married.| Mr. George Beckett, of the 
Lye, to Miss Julia Mumford, of Kemerton, 
—Mr. S, Gagg, of Minchinhampton, to 
Miss Ann Daniels, of the Box.—Mr, Ed. 
ward Ireland, of . Forthampton,. to Miss 
Cother, of Hasfield.—Mr. Richard Pen. 
cott, of Little Sodbury, to Miss An 
Hobbs, of Westend, Wickward. ! 

Died.} At Gloucester, in Westgate. 
strect, Mr. 'Thompson.—85, Mr. Dix. 

At Bristol, in Carolina-row, Mr. M, 
Mountjoy.—59, Mr. George Bowen.—In 
North-street, 80, Mrs, Sterne —On Bris. 
tol-steps, Mr. Edward Oakley.—Mr. T. 
Holden.—At Monmouth, 72, Mr. George 
Ellaway. . : | 

At Tewkesbury, 22, Miss Moore, much 
and justly esteemed.—49, Mr. James 
Lioyd, generally respected. _ 

At Cirencester, Miss Harriet Frances 
Pye.—Mrs. Cripps; wife of Joseph C. esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

William Archer was lately executed at 
Oxford for setting fire to two ricks of hay. 

Married.] Mr. William Slatter, to Miss 
Lydia Chillingworth,—Mr. Wm. Broad- 
water, of Oxford, to Miss S. Howse, of 
Stonesfield.— Mr. Thomas Williams, to 
Miss Elizabeth Burge, of Brackley.—Mr. 
Pitts, of Oxford, to Miss Martha Sayer, 
of Ferry Hinksey.—Mr. J. Isaac _ 
of Banbury, to Miss Mary-Ann Biggs, ¢ 
Lewes.—Mr. John Soden, to Miss El- 
zabeth Fortnam, both of Middle en 

Died.) At Oxford, 25, Mr. John ick 
inson, much respected.—71, Mr. Mr 
Shepherd.—69, Mr. J. Freeman 
Adam: Couldrey, a member of the 
mon Council, — * 4 Higgins. 

At Thame, 88, Mrs. Ann 

At Watlington-park, Edward ‘Hesy 
Fox Longwood, esq.—At Browgecat, 
tle, 82, John Wheatley, esq.—At te 
42, Mr. William Edoe, 


gretted,—At Foresthill, 40, Mr. W- Fay! 
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BUCKS AND BERKS. 

A gentleman of the county of Bucks, 
the eldest son of a baronet and member of 
rliament, a ae * resist, as we 
informed, the payment of taxes, upon 
rm allegations made by Lord Grey, Mr. 
pitt, and others in Parliament, that the 
elections of members in ‘that House are not 
conformable to the Constitution, nor the 
third estate a legitimate representation of 
the people ; consequently the taxes it may 
impose are illegal, according to a definition 
of the constitution by the late Lord Cam- 
den. The affair will be brouglit to a legal 
issue, and the gentleman means to plead his 

own cause,— S/atesman. 

Mu ried.] John Croft, esq. of Thatcham, 
to the Hon. Miss Taylor, of Kingsclere.— 
Mr. T. Bell, of Ray-Mills, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of J. Fuller, esq. of Ashton Firrold. 

Died.] At Chesham, 68, Walles Street, 
esq. of Black well-hall.' 

At Scarletts, James L. Perrott, esq.— 
At Henley, Mr. William Surfield, 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

Sir John ‘Seabright has adopted an exe 
cellent plan, in the village of Flamstead, 
where he resides. He has apportioned 
eertain plots of waste ground to the poor 
for gardens, and he gives various premiums 
to those who best cultivate them. 

Died.] At Royston, 48, Mr. Lee.—At 
Hitchin, 53, the Rev. Mr. Williams, a dis- 
senting minister, much respected. 

At Broxbourn, 54, John Smith, esq.— 
At Baldock, Elizabeth, wife of James Ce- 
cil Grave, esq. 

_ NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
_ Married.) Robert West, esq. of Leve- 
rington, to Miss E, C. Rawling, of Pe- 
terborouzh, 
Died.] At Peterborough, 96, Mrs. Mary 
Spire. 
The Rev. Henry Ryder Knepp, rector 


of Woodford, and of Rannds.—The Rev. 


-— Burton, rector of Blatherwycke. 
CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 
_ 4h respectable society which existed 
inthe university of Cambridge, comprising 
a large proportion. of. the graduates and 
undergraduates of the janior part of the 
university, who have been in the habit of 
joe weekly to discuss political and 
ian subjects, was lately interrupted by 
© vice-chancellor (Dr. Wood) and the 
a who commanded them to discon- 
Sa discussions, as inconsistent with 
“a ‘scipline and objects of academical 
-— and with the late gagging 
a Mr. Frederick Sharpe, of 
ndge, to Miss Maria Baddeley, of 
Man-street, London. — Nathan Grey, 
*sq. of March, Isle of Ely, to Miss Frances 
hs ee of Peterborough.—Mr. Cooper, 
188 aod of Newmarket. 

. mbridge, Mr. Peete Mus- 
P5e.—61, Mis, Mortlock, widow of John 
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M. banker, mucl respected.—Mrs, Gan 
ning, wife of Heury G. esq. 

At Wisbech, Mr. Henry Howlett. 

At Bartlow-parsonage, 60, Mrs. Bullen, 

NORFOLK, | 

A melancholy accident lately occurred 
at Norwich: one of the steam-packets 
which passed daily from that city to Yar- 
mouth, having started about nine o’clock 
with about twenty passengers on board, 
before it had proceeded thirty yards, the sole 
der of the boiler gave way with a tremen- 
dons explosion, by which nearly the whole 
vessel was blown to pieces! . Nearly alf 
the passengers fell an immediate sacrifice, 
The mangled bodies of eight of them pres 
sented a horrible spectacle ; and.six others, 
who had sustained serious injury, were 
couveyed to the Norfolk and Norwick 
Hospital. The circumstances of this 
dreadfui accident led to an investigation 
by the magistrates, though there could be 
no doubt that it origmated in negligence 
orerror. It was found that the tire had 
been forced too much, in order to increase 
the power of the machinery at first going 
off, for the criminal purpose of getting 
a-head of a rival boat; and that the weight 
which regulates the safety-valve, had not 
been applied before the starting of the 
vesse}! (See Vuricties). We understand too, 
that the engine used on this occasion was a 
high pressure engine, which ought never to 
be used where a supply of water is at 
hand. ‘The remedy is perfectly easy; and 
the proprietors of -these vessels should, 
for their own interest and the welfare of 
the public, reject and discontinue the use 
of ail hazardous steam-engines, and sab- 
titute in their stead those which forty 
years’ experience has proved commen- 
surate to every application of power, and’ 
which are unattended with apprelension 
or danger in their pertormance. Au engme 
that does not condense, requires a Cast-' 
iron boiler that will contain a pressure of 
40ib. to the inch; but a condensing one 
will have the same power at 15lb. to the 
inch—its boiler is made of wrought-iron, 


_and no material danger can ensue in Case 


of bursting. The wntortunate accident at 
Norwich arose from a cast-iron boiler, and 
there is no doubt but that the pressure, 
at the moment of bursting, was at least 
150lb. to an inch! The law should, there- 
fore, prohibit cast-iron boilers trom bemg 
used in passage-vessels. 

Some ridiculous characters at Norwich, 
who call themselves Brunswick Knights, 
were lately on the point of being sacrinced 
by public indignation, if they had not been 
rescued by the humanity of the magis- 
strates. . 

Married.] Mr. George Hales, to Miss 
C. Cooper; Mr. William Clarke, to Miss 
Hannah Gage; Mr. Charles Carties, to 
Miss Gage; ail of Norwich. — Charles 
Harvey, esq. M,P. for Norwich, to Miss 

Staines- 
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Staines.—Mr. R. 8. Say, of Norwich, to 
Biss Sarah Huson, of North Waisham.— 
Bir. C. Moore, of Holbeach, to Miss S. 
Clarke, of Lynn.—Mr. I. J. Coulton, of 
Lynn, to Miss Celthrep, of West Ashby. 
—Mr. Henry Willett, to Miss M.A.Oxley, 
of Norwich.—Mr. Miles Good, to Miss 
E. Chamberlain, both of Briston. 

Died.} At Norwich, Mrs. Dady.—78, 
Mrs, Barlee, of Shreeve.—70, Mr. Cotton 
Wright.—In Ber-street, 75, Mr. Samuel 
Prentice.—21, Mr. Gedge.—Mr. Just. 

At Varmouth, 68, Mr. T,. C. Watson.— 
4, Mr. W. Downes.—70, Mrs. Lacon, 

At Swaffham, Miss Frith, one of the 
Society of Friends. 

At Sprowston Lodge, 59, Mrs, Stracey. 

At West Bradenhain, 24, Edw. Smyth, 
esq, justly regretted. 

At Creek Abbey, 84, Mr. Blyth, a ber 
Bevolent man to the poor.— At New 
Bockenham, Mr. Thos. Fulcher. 

SUFFOLK. 

At Sudbury, out of a population of 
4000, nearly 2000 receive parocinal aid, 
ard a considerable additional number re- 
ceived relief from auxiliary taxes, which 
were nearly exhausted. ‘The town lands, 
being highly tithed, pay 50s. per aere to 
the poor’s-rate. 

Married.| Mr. Archer, merchant, to 
Miss Salmon, both of Ipswich,—Mr. Chas. 
EFdwards,of Framlingham, to Miss Kersey, 
of Great Glenham.—Mr. Richard Rod- 
well, of Denham, to Miss Eleanor Stanton, 
eof Dersingham.—Mr. William Hall, of 
Denhan-hall, to Miss Ann King, of Des- 
nidge-hall, Gazeley. 

Died.} At Ipswich, 86, Margaret, widow 
of ‘Thomas Kelburn, esq. of Creeting.— 
62, Mr. William Shulver.—Myrs. Martha 
Caston. 

At Bury, Miss Susannah Cates, much 
respected.—30, Mr. Jas. Stedman, justly 
reeretted. 

At Stowmarket, 74, Mr. John Boby, 
deservedly respected.—21, Mr. Leonard 
Wimg, solicitor. 

At Saxmundham, Mr. Woods. 

ESSEX. 

At the late Assizes, TWENTY-SEVEN 
prisoners received sentence of death. The 
jodge reprieved 23 ; and left Jos. Clark, 
Aaron Miller, Wm. Giffin, and Wm. Hay- 
don, for execution. 

There were three instances during these 
Assizes where prisoners escaped in conse-. 
quence of the refusal of members of the 
Society of Friends to give evidence ne- 
¢essary to their conviction. In cach case, 
the judge set a fine upon them. 

Thirteen condemned prisoners lately 
escaped from Chelmsford Gaol. 

Married.] John ‘Tweedale, esq. M.D, 
to Mrs, E. Hl. Hurrell, of Goldingham- 
hall.—The Rev. Charles Barton, Dean of 
Bocking, to Miss Emma Frances Scale, 


[May 1, 


Mrs. Capp, both of Castle pe enewel, ‘e 


John Golding, esq. of W 
Miss Ferris, of Skeig-ball, Groat age, 
Died.) At Chelmsford, 76, Mr, Ball, 


of Braintree.—Mr. G, Le 


‘ 
Romford.—Miss Morgan, af 
At Epping, 80, Mrs. Barrett, 


At Walthamstow, 74, T : 
niin > 12, Thomas Atkin, 


At Mark Tey, 29, Miss Maria 
—At Great Bromley, 30 | 
Jacobs, a en ne 

“ ie i KENT. 

Irstvant to his sentence 
Boniface was executed lately py ~ 
den Heath, for shooting at Mr, W, Bram. 
well, his landlord, at Tunbridge Wells, on 
the 5th of October last, with an intent to 
murder him. 

It is in contemplation to erect a brid 
over the River Swale, at Elmley Ferry 
to connect the isle of Sheppy with the 
main land, 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, of Russia, 
embarked from Dover, 17th March, at 
nine o’clock in the morning, in the Royal 
Sovereign yacht, for Calais, having visited 
all parts of England. 

Married.] Mr. Wm. Coveney, to Miss 
Elizabeth Honnonce, both of Canterbury, 
—Mr. Wm. Roafe, of Canterbury, to 
Miss Hayward, of Blean.—At Rochester, 
Mr. John Batten, to Miss Sarah Prall.— 
Mr. Win. Goodwin Otway, to Miss E, 
Prescott, both of Dover.—Lieut, Carter, 
R.N. to Miss Beedle, of Ordnance-place,. 
Chatham.—At Folkestone, Mr. William 
Frazer, to Miss Elizabeth Butcher. 

Died.] At Canterbury, in Broad-street, 
Mrs, Ww. White. bs 

At Rochester, 84, Mr. Thos, Sprasbrow. 
—70, Mrs. Mary Wakelin. 

In Troy-town, Mrs. Napier. 

At Chatham, Mr. Hards, 

At Deal, 40, Mr. T. Carr.—39, Mr, 
Tlios. Manns, justly regretted.—Mr, T. 
Stokes.—40, Mr. Jas. Joyner. 

At Maidstone, 83, suddenly, Mr, Rich 
ard Sheppard, common - co % 
Suddenly, 53, Francis Smith, es4. M.D. 
deservedly esteemed for his pro essional 
abilities and private worth, 

At Tonbridge Wells, 78, Mrs. C.Taruet, 

SUSSEX. 

An Act has passed for the more a 
security and improvement of the har 
of New Shoreham. of 

Married.} James Henry Slater, 4 
Rogate Lodge, to Miss Cecil Squnderson, 
of Castle Saunderson, County se 1g 
Mr. John wai Saale! — 
Miss Ann Gadd, of Hor 

Died.] At Chichester, 87, Mr. W. 
Burcher, justly lamented.—100, Mrs. 
Stretion, esteemed by her friends, 
revered by the poor. : 

r. J, Rawlinsow. 

At Horsham, &¢, Mr. HAMPSHLEB 
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abstract of the receipts and expen- 
diture of the parish of Portsea, for the year 
ending the 25th of March, 1817, presents a 
serious view of the increase of pauperism. 
The reliefs are increased from about 50001, 
to upwards of 65001. Nearly 600 dis- 
tressed paupers have been admitted into 
the work-house in the course of the year: 
about the same number have been removed 
and discharged : and the number at present 
maintained there amounts to 690, 

An Act has passed for paving, lighting, 
cleansing, and improving West Cowes, 
and for establishing a market. 

Mr. Joseph Lancaster, founder of the 
Roval Lancasterian System of Education, 
lately paid an acceptable visit to South- 
ampton and its neighbourhood. He lec- 
tured on Thursday the 10th inst. in the 
assembly rooms, to a very numerous aud 
respectable auditory. At Cowes, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, Romsey, &c. he was also re- 
ceived with public respect and private 
kindness. 

The Royal Lancasterian school at Ports- 
mouth was recently visited by the founder 
of the system. He was accompanied bya 
large party of ladies and gentlemen, some 
of whom were honorable by their rank, 
and by their benevolence. After giving 
iustrection to a Russian of distinction, 
sent to learn the Lancasterian system by 
the Emperor Alexander, he delivered 
several lectures in Portsmouth, Portsea, 
Gosport, and the neighbourhood, which 
were even more numerously attended, and 
well supported, than at his former visits in 
1810, which gave birth to the Lancasterian 
School, in this town and vicinity. The 
Archduke Nicholas of Russia, honoured 
Mr. Lancaster, at Portsmouth, with an au- 
dience, by special appointment, and con- 
gratulated him, in the name of his imperial 
brother, on the probability that the Royal 

ucasterian system would be exclusively 
spread in Russia. 

Married. Mr. J. Rimer, merchant, to 
Miss Sophia Barker, both of Southampton. 
Pe ay op 
of New Pt n, to Miss Letitia Nembhard, 
Miss ace House.—Mr, P. Watts, to 

ss Mary Collis, of the Polygon, Sonth- 
ptou.—Mr, George Green, of Plaitford 
to Miks Cooke, of Romsey.—Mr. Thomas 
Under . y-—Mr. Thomas 
s wood, of North Stoneham, to Miss 
: Calton, of Southampton. 

ed.]. At Southampton, 70, Mrs, 

PA tha George Rowcliffe, esq. 
inde ambester, 73, Mrs. Avendar Ward. 
prebendar ose, 81, the Rey. John Hawtry, 

.B y of this cathedral, 
eae 21, Miss Isabella Bell, 
y lamented.—Miss Mary Rich- 
bs *On,, Of Cosham, 


part Portsea, Mr, Baker.—Mrs, May- 
At Gosport, Joseph Goodeve, jun. esq. 
i 
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At Gatcombe, Lady Cortis,widow of Ade 
miral Sir Roger C.—64, Mr. Baker. 
WILTSHIRE, 
_ An Act has passed for paving, improving, 
— lighting, and watching, Melke 
am. 

Married.] The Rev. George Crabe, jnn. 
to Miss Caroline Matilda Timbrell, of 
Trowbridge.— Mr. Bolton, of Bradford, to 
Mrs, Jones, of Walcot.—Mr. Lycett, of 
London, to Miss Aun Shrimpton, of Mari- 
borough. 

Died.} At Salisbury. Mr. John Relton, 
— Mrs. Jane Shuter.—At an advanced age, 
45, Dr. Henry Smith, deservedly lamented, 

At Devizes, Mrs. Henry Gent. 

At Chippenham, Mrs. R. Aplin. 

At Amesbury, Mrs, Whitmarsh. 

At Biddeston, Mr. John Servell,—Ag 
Child Ok yford, 79, Mr. G. Monk. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

A typhus fever has caused many deaths 
at Ilchester, particularly in the gaol, 
whence the wretched prisoners cannot re- 
move from it. 

On Tuesday, at a general meeting of the 
Bath and West-of-England Agricultural 
Society, it was resolved to petition Parlia- 
ment in favour of a Commutation of the Due 
ties on Salt. 

The following dreadful occurrence took 
place at Fivehead, near Taunton, in the 
house appointed for the reception of insave 
persons. Captain Fleming scized a brace 
of pistols, with which he proceeded to the 
apartment where a friend was writing, aad 
shot him dead. He thenvretired to his own 
room, where he shot himself. 

No less than ninety prisoners remained 
for trial at the conclusion of the last 
Somerset assizes. 

Recently, between two and three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when the pump- 
room Bath was full of fashionables, a Mr. 
Fox, attended by several other quakers, 
addressed the company fer some time; 
after which Mrs. Priscilla Gurney, a qua- 
keress, commenced an oration, but wag 
prevailed upon to desist. 

Married, } Mr. James Wilks, to Miss 


-Bizabeth Catherine Mellor, of Henry- 


street, both of Bath.—Mr. William Garner, 
of Bath, to Miss Charlotte Skinner, of 
Larkhatl.—Mr. James Barm, to Miss Alice 
Smith, both of Frome.—Kobert Ford, esq. 
to Miss Jane Anstice, of Bridgwater.— 
William: Sowerby, esq. of Devonshire- 
buildings, Bath, to Miss Anu Lee, of Lam- 
beth.—Mr. J. Mead, of Crewkerne, to 
Miss M. A. Elswood. 

Died.] At Bath, in Queen-square, 64, 
John Mansfield, esq. of Yeomanston, 
county of Kildare.—In @range Grove, 
the Rev. W. H. Rowe, of Weymouth.—In 
Southcot-place, ¢2, Miss Margaret Banks, 
deservedly lamented.—In Barton-bnild- 
ings, 67, Mrs. Susanmah Young.—Mrs. 
Lind. at 
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At Bridgwater, at an advanced age, Mrs: 

craman. 

At Taunton, in East-street, Mr. Gill, 
sev.—Mrs. Wood.— 84, the Rev. John 
‘Lurner, archdeacon of ‘Taunton, and pre- 
bendary of Milverton. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

In consequence of great depression in 
the price of wool, a considerable number of 
the most respectable wool-growers and 
agriculturalists in the county of Dorset, 
have resolved to petition the Legislature 
to lay some restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of foreign wools, and earnestly so- 
licit the growers of show-wools in every 
other county to follow their example. 

Married.] At Radipole, Mr, J. Latty, to 
Miss Mary White, of Weymouth.—John 
Walker, esq. assistant ordnance commis- 
sary, to Miss Susan Trew, of Bridport.— 
"’. C. Glyn, esq. of Gaunt’s-house, to Miss 
Julia Grace Bigge, of Benton liouse.—Mr, 
W. Beales, to Miss ‘Temperance Roper. 

Died.] At Weymouth, 67, Mr, ‘Tunothy 
Scriven.—62, Mr. James Beer. 

At Dorchester, Mrs, Richatds, widow of 
Witham R. esq. of Warmwell. 

At Charmouth, 82, the Rev. Jos. Good. 

At Gillmeham, 57, the Rev, Christopher 
Erle, lamented.—Mr. William Mullins. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

An Act has passed tor lighting with gas 
the city of Exeter. 

A desperate affray took place at Ply- 
mouth between the military and the lower 
orders—one man was killed. 

Our esteemed correspondent, Mr. Isaac, 
of MoretonhampStead, informs us,’ that 
within the last fiiteen months he has dis- 
charged above forty stones from the blad- 
der, The medicine which he used, for 
twenty-one months, was Adams’ solvent 
Sor the stone and gravel, prepared by S. Per- 
ry, esq. of Bloomsbury ; and, after trying 
it six months, and consulting Mr. Perry, 
he added Henry’s calcined magnesia occa 
sionally. 

Married.] Mr. William Ocock, to Miss 
Chandler.—The Rev, R. P. Allen, to Miss 
Maria Churchill; all of Exeter.—Mr. R. 
England, late of Exeter, to Miss Caroline 
Gloyne, of Tiverton.—Mr. J, Cornish, to 
Miss Mary-Ann Pitts ; both of Kenn.—At 
Stoke-church, Lieut. butcher, of the royal 
navy, to Miss Maria Cicely Smithers, — 

Died.} At Exeter, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Samuel Morgan, one of the Society of 
Friends.—Mr. James Sanders.—62, Mr. 
James Scott.—22, Mr. Robert Bridges, of 
‘Tooting.—S0, Lieut. Salter, of the royal 
navy.—27, Mr. William Ferris, i 

At Bainstaple, 67, Mrs. Marshall, widow 
of Charles M.—72, Mrs. Oram, widow of 


Dorsetshire—Devonshive—Cornwall—Wales, §e? 


oe 


John Wood Oram, esq.— Sidon } 
an advanced age, Thomas, a 
-At Tiverton, 82, Charles Max _ 


At Stonehouse, J. W. Moffatt, esq, fed 
CORNWALL, > 
Married. Lieut. Reed, of the ro 
navy, to Miss Tregonning, of Truro,—\ 
William Berryman, to Miss Penbertiy 
both of Penzance.—The Rey. Samnel Gt) 
Rag to Miss Winifred Oke—Mr 
ilip Cornish, of St. Col in 
Nancy Davis. ——— 
Died.} At Penzance, Mr. E. Morgan 
At Lostwithial, 80, Mrs, Norwin. Side 


of Nevill N, esq. 


: WALES. 

The time-servers and passive-obedience 
men are actively at work in every corner 
of the kindom; but the climax of servilit 
and political baseness has been attained in 
Anglesea, Some wretched fanatics there 
under pretence of abject submission to 
“ the higher powers,” jet them be whatever 
they may, have been induced to publish a 
paper, professing their admiration of the 
true authors of all the horrors of the 
French revolution, and their respect for 
the men, whose measures have organized 
the present distresses and discontents, and 
they have then presumed to libelProvidence, 
by ascribing to Providence the late wars 
and all their calamities, 

Married.| S, Clarke, esq. Capt. R.N, 
to Miss Joania Rowland, of Carmartlien, 
—Edward Lloyd Williams, esq. of Alden- 
brook-hall, Cardiganshire, to Miss Doro 
thea Bell, of Uttoxeter.—Lient. W. Ri- 
chards, R. N. to Miss Stibbs, of Cardiffi— 
Mr. Richard Evans, to Miss Evans, both 
of Welchpool. 

Died.) At Swansea, Miss Thompson, 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir Charles 
¥.—Hugh Gibbs, esq. é 

At Haverfordwest, 62, J. R. Stokes, esq, 

At Cardiff, John Williams, esq. 

At Lianelly, v4, Mrs. A. M. H. James. 

At Aberystwith, Mr. James, merchant, 

At Welchpool, Mr. Thomas Powell. 

SCOTLAND. 

An Act has passed to enable to carry 
into effect the erection of a chapel at the 
west end of Princes-street ; and for certall 
improvements in Edinburgh. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Mr. Andersou, 
printer of the Edinburgh Weekly J , 

At Macldslie Castle, Ayrshire, the Ea 
of Hyndford ; the title is extimct. 

At Kildrocket, Stranraer, Jane, 
tess Dowager of Rothes. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Malta, John Erskine, esq. com? 
troller of army accounts. 

At Nice, Teepe Scott, esq. of Leeds 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We shall be glad to receive information on the practice and effects of the engrosine 


Farms.—X. is informed thut superior Poetry 
WY Correspondence, which came to hand after t 
suljects ef political economy, are deferrca.— Some mere political disquisitions 
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